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CHAPTER I 

INTEODUOTOilT 

Ik Teatuiitig to bring before the public another 
book dealing with the much-discussed subject of 
the Wf^er Drama, the writer feels that some 
words of explanation as to the motives which have 
prompted the work are necessary. Bearding 
Wagn^ and his works so much has already been 
written and published, that it m^t well seem 
that the ground had already been fully occupied; 
tad yet, in England at least, there is <Hie bntnch 
of the subject which can hardly be said to 
have received the full attention which it un- 
doubtedly deserves. The majority of Wagnerian 
works are concerned with the discusson, either of 
the musical construction of the dramas or of the 
ethical and philosophical problems with which 
they deal Much has be^ written about Wagner's 
music, much about Wagner's teaching, but, so 
&r, little has been published dealing with the 
relation of Wagner's work to the literary Mid 
legendary sources upon which it is founded. 
And yet it is one of Wagner's great merits, one 
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2 THE KIBELUNOEIf BINS 

of his inestimable dums upon our gratitude, that 
in his self-imposed task of creating a Nadocal 
Drama he turned back to seek his inspiration 
fix>m his National Literature. By so doing he 
directed our attention, not merely to vorka the 
true literary value of vhioh had been hut imper- 
fectly realised, but to l^enda in which not 
<!)ermans alone, but the kindred Anglo-Saxon 
nations, might claim an hereditary right of 



Thus, of the great cycle of legends, based on 
vell-known works of mediceval German literature, 
which forms the subject-matter of Wagner's 
music-dramas, two alon^ the Nibelungen and the 
Tannhiiuser legends, can be claimed as purely 
German ; and of these, the hero of the first, Si^- 
£ied, is but the Teutonic development of an 
Aryan original, whose British parcel is to be 
found in FarsifaL 

The legend of Tristan had in all probal»lity its 
origin, certainly its development, on British 
ground; and in the mythical founder of the 
Anglo-Saxon race we find the eailiest trace of the 
hero whom Wagner presents to us as the Swan- 
knight, Lohengrin. The heroes of the Wagner 
Drama are no strange creations of a foreign 
tongue and a fore^ literature, but belong to us 
by hereditary right, and we ought surely to feel 
Buffici^t interest in the l^;ends connected with 
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INTItODUCTOBT 3 

theta to lead ub to ssk whether this nineteenth 
century Tendon of thdr chu-acter and achiere- 
mfflita is a fiiir, or unfur, representation of the 
traditiomJ facta. Even if our motive be no other 
than the desire of estimating ar^ht the work of 
one of the most remarkable man whom the world 
has ever seen, we ought, on that account, not to 
n^Iect the legends and the literature from which 
Wagner drew so freely ; otherwise, we are as likely 
to underestimate his dramatic genius as, in aU 
probability, to orerestimate his creatiTe power. 

Impartial criticism will probably decide that 
Wi^er owes more to mediaeval literature than 
mediffival literature owes to Wagner ; but the debt 
on either side is a heavy one, and the dust and 
smoke of controversy will need time to settle 
before we can fiurly judge on which side the 
balance is heaviest To the men who went before 
him W^;ner owes not merely the outline of his 
plot, the story upon whicdi his action is based, but 
eim in many cases the very detuls of the action, 
the conception of his characters, and their relation 
to each other. 

Bat the ori^nal stories present emphadcidly an 
emha/rraa de richeasea: they were too full, too 
complicated, for dramatic represratation, and the 
skill with which Wagner selected those incidents 
which would 'tell' most e&ctively on the stage, 
r&combinod them so as to preserve (in some 
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4 THE mBBLUNOBK BINCt 

cases restore) the ori^nal simpUcity of the stoiy, 
dereloped the characters, and grasped -mih irn- 
etring instinct hints of his predecessors which, 
superfluous for the epic, were big with posubilities 
for the dramatio form, can never be properly 
appreciated without a clear knowledge of tbs 
material on which be worked. 

We cannot and ought not to forget that behind 
die Wf^er Drama lie such enduring monuments 
of literature as the Volswi0a-eaga, the Ifibdwngen- 
lied, the Pa/raival of Wolfram vcm Esohenbach, and 
the ZWston of Gottfried v<hi Strassbuig; but it 
ia none the less true that, beyond the linuts of 
their native lands, these works, especially the two 
last-mentioned, were but little known and httle 
studied— in fact, for many years they were, even 
in their own home, practically forgotten. The 
Nibelungen-lied, as the national German Epic, 
held its own with faii; success, even as oar 
Arthurian legends never quite &ded from the 
English mind; but till the revival of the 
Bomantic school at the end of the eighteenth and 
be^nning of the nineteenth centuries the great 
bulk of mediffival literature was practically a dead 
letter. 

Bat when Wagner began his life-work, editions 
of the medieeval masterpieces were rapidly issuing 
from the press, each editor endeavouring, by 
examination of the sources which unexpectedly 
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INTBODUOTOBY 6 

Tevealed themselTos to careful reaearch, to ooirect 
the fauItB of his predecessors. The material lay 
ready to his hand, and so he bade the bng ulent 
heroes avake from their slumber and once more 
speak their message to the world, while he stood 
as interpreter between us and them, and bade us, 
on our part, op«i our ears and hearken. But the 
messi^ will £ul of half its power if we forget 
that Wagner was on interpreter, and only whoe 
neces^ty arose a creator, and aUow insight and 
interest alike to be limited to the comporatiTely 
narrow sphere wherein of necessity the dramatic 
action must moTe ; if we content ourselves with 
the echo, without seeking to leam the song. We 
need to realise that the life of the Wagner Drama 
is the genius, not alone of the musician-dramatist, 
but of men whose work has already stood the test 
of centuries — a test which Wagner's own work has 
yet to face, — and turn back ourselves, even as he 
did, to that long-buried Hoard with whose riches 
those of the Nibelungs cannot compare. Assuredly, 
if we do so, we shall but add to the debt we 
already owe Richard Wagner; his work will be in 
no sense the loser, wlule we ourselves shall gain 
immeasurably. 

It is with the hope of leading others to examine 
these legends for themselves that the following 
studies have been written. 
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CHAPTER II 

Tlifl origiiiBl homo of the Siegfried legend— Iti hktorie*! de- 
Telopment — Princip«l Teniona ol tiie legend— Tho Vot- 
■ODgVBOga — The Thidrek-ugo — The Nibelimgeii-lied. 

Not the earliest among Wagner's music-dravuts 
in its poetical conception, almost the latest in its 
perfected mu^cal form, it is yet fitting that, in a 
study of the legends which lie at the baus of the 
series of immortal works which the genius of 
lUchard Wagner has bequeathed to the world, ve 
should place in the fore&ont the great Siegfried 
l^nd, the primfevfd heritage of the Gennui 
people. For, in spite of the fascinating garb in 
which, through the darkness of the long Northern 
nights and sunless Northern days, the skill of 
Icelandic bards has clothed the story, the home of 
the legend was or^inally the home of the German 
FoIk,.the Rhine-land. 

How old the legend is we cannot teU ; we only 
know that it comes to us fraught with dim re- 
miniscences and hints of a time when the worlds 
of sense and of spirit ware not so far apart as now 
we hold them ; when the gods, clad in the likeness 
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10 THX JflBELnNQEN BINa 

of men, walked the earth, and naibly turned and 
guided as \hey would the lives of mortals ; a time 
when the Bona of Ood beheld the daughters of 
men, and saw that they were fair. What wonder, 
then, if the threads of a web woven so long ago 
have become torn and tangled by time, if here and 
there ve find rents in the fabric, and the original 
deugn baffles onr scrutiny. But it is a goodly 
fabric still, and the colours are fair to look on, 
and the waving lines of the pattern enchain our 
fanqr, even if we cannot tell where in old time 
they be^ao, or how, in truth, they ended 

As we shall see later, the myth which took form 
and shape on German soil was originally, in part 
at least, brought by them from the common cradle 
of their race, the home of the Aryan people. How 
early it a^n^med its distinctiyo form we cam5r- 
nowlell; but this we may look upon as obtain, 
that, originally mythical, and'deidia^ with the liie 
and death of a mythTcal hero, it was w^ known 
and popular by- die fifth c^itury ; and that 
sbort^ St^ that date it became modified by the 
introduction of an element distinctiy historical, 
and based on the events of the latter half of that 
century. The causes which led to this amplifica- 
tion of the original legend are still a matter of 
^leculation, but all are agreed that in the latter 
part of the Siegfried story, as it now stands, we 
have a reminiscence of the defeat and destruction 
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of the Burgondian kingdom by the Huns A.l>. 437 ; 
and of the death of Attila, on the night of his 
marriage with Ildico, a.Di 463. 

When ve remmnber the teni^ring efiect pro- 
duced by the incursions of Attila and his savage 
vamots, the dread with which they were r^;arded 
as iosttumeats of Divine wrath rather than as 
mere men of predatory instincts, a dread which 
has been embodied in AttiJa's well-known title of 
'The Scourge of God,' and the abrupt closing of 
his career by a death as andden and mysterious 
as his life had been brilliant and awe-inspirii^, — 
we can only find it natural that such a character 
should have become, not merely a striking histori- 
cal personality, but a legendary hero ; that he be- 
came, and that in so short a period after his deadi, 
an integral part of an already existing and im- 
mensely popular legend, is a more striking proof 
of the effect produced by Attila on the popular 
mind than any outude historical testimony can 
afford. 

As remarked above, the causes which lad to 
Attila's absorption into the legend are difScult to 
determine ; we cannot securely base an argument 
on mere similarity of names — in the early records 
of all peoples, history and legend are so closely 
intertwined ; but it is worthy of note that the roll 
of the Buigundian kings indudea the names of 
Qibica, Gundohar, Qod<nnar, and Gislahar — names 
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which accord too strongly vith the vaxjbag forms 
ibiind in the legend for the resemblance to be 
merely accidental, though at this distance of time 
it is impossible to say whether legend borrowed 
irom history, or history filled up gaps in its roll 
by borrowing from legend. That the names ao- 
corded independently, and that there was or^in- 
idly a Ugenda/ry Gunther, whose personality be- 
came meiged in that of the historical Qunther, as 
some critics maintain, seems scarcely probabla It 
is most likely that the story in its simple and 
primffival form ended with Siegfried's death, and 
that as time went on the people became dissatis- 
fied with a conclusion which in their eyes lacked 
justice ; the treacherous murder of one bo young, 
so brilliant, and beautiful as the hero is always 
represented, demanded vei^eance—AtUla's death, 
really due to natural causes, was by many ascribed 
to his wife, an act of vei^eance on her part for the 
murder of her father by the Hims; her name, 
Qdico, recalled the Grimhild, or Hilda, of the 
le^nd ; and to the introduction of this Baehe-motif 
-we very likely owe the development of the Ic^^end, 
and its blending of legendary and historical event — 
the vengeance worked out by a woman's unrelenting 
hatared, involving alike the murderers of Siegfried 
and the instrument of their punishment, Attila. 
The total destruction of the Buigundiaa power 
would naturally make a strong impression on Uie 
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neighbours of the vanquished people, and it is easy 
to tmderstftnd how the (historically unimportant) 
bther of Ildico became replaced in popular ima- 
gination by the Buxgusdian hii^ whose over- 
throw might very well demand vei^eanca If 
there really were, as in the case of Ildico, whom 
we know to be historical, a similarity between the 
names of the actors in the legendary and the his- 
torical drama, the temptation to weld the two 
into one would become irresistible; and thoi^h, 
of coiurso, it is impossible to speak with certunty, 
the hypothesis that the moulding of the Si^;&ied 
legend into its final and completed form was due 
to these influences, is at least intelligible and 
worthy of consideration. 

In any case, this union between legend and 
history took place soon after the death of Attila^ 
for the story, in this form, travelled North probably 
not later than the sixth century. Here, among the 
Scandinavian peoples, it fo\md a congenial home, 
and became enshrined in a number of songs or 
lays, some of which are preserved in the Icelandic 
Eddas to this day. Out of these songs, and others 
now lost, an tmknown compiler, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, constructed the Volsungar^aga, a prose recital 
of the origin and deeds of the race of the Yolsungs, 
of which race Sigurd la the last and greatest hero. 
The story has, of course, undergone consideralde 
modification by transmission from its ordinal 
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dennan home, and many of Its special features 
are undoubtedly due to Nor&sm influence, but it 
retains, far mote strongly than the other Toruona, 
the mTthical element undoubtedly present in the ~' 
original stoiy, and, on the whole, it may be con- 
udered as grving the old^t, as it certainly does 
the most complete and poetical, form of the l^i^d. 
We also possess another Northern version, of 
somewhat later date, the Thid/reksaga (so called 
because its mun object is the recital of the deeds 
of Thidiek of Bern), compiled probably by an Ice- 
landic scribe in the middle of the thirteenth 
century; but inasmuch as the version given is 
based avowedly on German, and especially on 
Saxon, tradition, it represents die German rather 
than the SoandiTuivian form of the story. In this 
light, considering the fact that the legend is ad- 
mittedly of German origin, the Thidrek-saga is 
especially valuable ; and though, as a whole, the 
atmosphere of the story is more medieevfd and less 
primitive than that of the Yolsunga-s^a, in 
certain details, which will be noted in their place, 
it seems to have preserved more faithfully the 
original form of the Ic^nd. 

But even in its original (German home the 
l^end became in process of time much modified, 
as in the form of lays, sung or recited by wander- 
u^ minstrels, it passed from one generation to 
another, till finally, in the latter half of the twelfth 
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eentuiy, these scattered songs gradually anamed 
a connected form ; or were token, by some unknown 
poet, as the basis for the construction of a comiected 
version of the legend (both of these theories find 
their adherents amoi^ the critics) ; and in their 
final shape, as tiie Jf^dv/ngen-Hed, have won a 
permanent place in literature, as~ the national epic 
of Germany. In this, as it must be considered, 
latest form of the l^md the character of the 
story has greatly altered ; the mythic^ element 
has entirdy disappeared ; the earlier inddents of 
' the hero's story have been in part forgotten, in 
part passed lightly over; and all the interest is 
concentrated on that portion of Si^i;£iied'B career 
which connects him with the fiui^^andian Bhine 
kings; while the final scenes of the story, and the 
vengeance for SiegMed's death, take up more Uian 
(me-half of the entire poem. The whole atmosphere, 
too, is absolutely medieval, stamped throi^hout 
with the impress of the feudal spirit, with the 
fullest recognition of the bond existii^ between 
king and vassal, master and man ; while the im- 
portance of the rdle assigned to Hagen, and the 
stem grandeur of his character, practically lift 
him to the level of Siegfried, and divide the poem 
into two parts, Siegfiied being the hero of one, 
Hagen of the other. 

^t^ the Mbelungen-lied the legend may be 
held to have reached its full development. Trae^ 
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tiie ranembrance of the hero lired, and stiU 
liTda on, doshrined in nuuiy T&ijiiiB forms; in 
the Foik>8oi^ of Denmark and the F&rSe Islea 
(in the latter curiously little altered); in Ger- 
man ToUcsbiioher, and tbe vorka of the Meister> 
ungera ; and even to our own day, much distorted, 
but clearly recognisable, in current fairy tales. But 
for an understanding of the ordinal form of the 
l^end, so &r as we can apprehend it, Tre do not 
need more than a careful study of the three main 
streams of tradition here mentioned, and it is in 
these three versions that we must seek for the 
explanation of the particular form into which 
Wagner has cast his drama of the Nibelungen 
Ring. 

In order to make this task easier, it may be well, 
before turning to the study of the drama itself, to 
glance shortly at the varying forms of the story, 
as given in the versions named above. 



(The saga commences with the origin of the 
Yolsungs, and may be condensed as follows) : There 
was a man named Sigi, who was the son of Odin ; 
of him was bom Berir, who became the &ther of 
Yolsung. (With Volsung the real interest of the 
saga b^ns.) He was a mighty king, and he built 
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for himself a hall, in the centre of vhich grew a 
great oak-tree, and the boughs of the treo spread 
above the roof, tmd the trunk was in the midst of 
the hall, and men called the tree the Branstock. 

Now Yolsung had ten sons and one daughter, 
and the eldest son and the dai^hter were twins, 
and they were named Sigmund and Signy, and 
were the noblest and &ircst of all Yolsui^'s chil- 
dren. King Siggeir of Qothluid wooed S^j for 
his wife ; and when the marriage feast was holden 
in Volsung's hall, there came in an old man, one> 
^ed, wrapped in a cloak, and bearing a sword in 
his hand, and he smote the sword into the Bran- 
stock, bade him who could draw it out take it as a 
gift, and forthwith departed. All the heroes strove 
to draw out the sword, but none might move it till 
Sigmund, Volsung's son, laid hand to the hilt, and, 
lo, the sword came away as though it lay loose in 
the wood. Then Siggeir was jealous, and offered 
Sigmund gold for the sword, and when he might 
not win it, was wrathful, and would not wait for 
the end of the feast, but the next daj he set sail 
for Gothland with S'lgny, his wifa 

After a while it came to pass that Si^eir bade 
King Yolsung and his sons to visit him in Gioth- 
land ; and when they came, he fell upon them with 
his men, and they foi^ht till King Yolsung was 
slain, and his ten sons were taken captive, and 
they were set in the wild wood with their hmids 
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and feet made fast in the stocks, and ereiy 
night there came a fierce she-wolf who deTOured 
one of them, till Sigmmid alone was left aliva 
Then Signj Bent honey to the hero, and her 
messeDger smeared it on Sigmund's &ce, and even 
in his mouth ; and irhen the Tolf came, and would 
fun hare licked off the honey, Sigmund caaght 
its toi^e in his teeth and drew out the toi^^e 
ly the roots, and so slew the wol^ and burst his 
1x)nds; and he made himself a dwellii^ in the 
forest, and abode there, and Sig^rir deemed that 
■all the Yolsungs were dead. But Signy was 
minded to avenge her &ther and brothers; so 
when her eldest son was ten years old, she sent 
liim unto Sigmund to see if he were strong of 
lieart and m^ht aid them, and S^mund bade the 
lad bake bread, while he went forth and sought for 
-firewood; but when he came back the lad had 
^one naught, for he feared that which was Uving 
among the flour. Then, as Signy bade him, Sig' 
mund slew the lad, for he knew he was not strong 
of heart to aid them ; and ereu so it went with 
Signys second son. 

Then there cams a witch-wife to the queen, and 
Signy bade her change shapes with her, and so 
they did, and the witch-wife abode in the hall, 
itnd sat by the side of King Si^^, and none 
knew it was not the queen ; but Signy went her 
way to the wild wood, and prayed her brother to 
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give her Bhelter for the cighL Sigtnund bbt she 
'was a fair voman, and he prayed her to abide 
vith him three nights, and bo she did; then 
Signy vent back to the hall, and she and the 
witch-vife took their ovn shapes again, and none 
knew what had been dona 

In due time Signy bare another son, and she 
called him Sinfiotli, and the lad grew tail and 
sttoi^, and was fierce and cruel of heart And 
eren as she had sent the others, so Signy sent this 
son to Sigmund, and Sigmund gave him flour to 
knead and bake, and went forth to seek for fire- 
wood, as aforetime; and when he came home, 
Sinfiotli had kneaded and baked the bread, and 
recked not that there was somewhat living within 
it; and they might not eat of the bread, (ot 
the deadliest of worms had been kneaded up 
within it. So SinfioUi abode with Sigmund, and 
the two did many valiant deeds, and were feaied 
of all men. 

Now when a fitting time was come, the two 
armed themselves and went and hid in King 
Siggeir's hall; but Eii^ Sif^eir's children saw 
them, and told th^ father (for which deed th^ 
were slain by Sinfiotli), and S^eir took the two 
and boimd them and threw them into a barrow, 
with a great stone between them, and built up 
the barrow. But Signy had wrapped Sigmund's 
sword in straw and had it in the bairow, and the 
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two saved the stone asnnder, and brake through 
the barrow, and set the hall on fire, and bade 
Queen Signy come forth and save herael£ Then 
the queen came forth in her royal robes, and spake 
unto her brother, and told him how it was she who 
came to him in the shape of a witch- wife, and that 
Sinfiotii was in very truth a Volsuog, her son and 
his; and she spake and said she was minded to die 
with her husband, having now avenged her kin, 
and so she went hack into the fire^ and none saw 
het mora 

Sigmund gat to himself great pos&essioiis, and 
wedded a queen named Borghild; but she hated 
Sinfiotli, and gave him poison, and he drank 
thereof and died; and Sigmund put away 
Sotghild, and married Hjordis, the daughter 
of King Eylimi Now Eing Lyn^, the son of 
Hunding, had also wooed Hjordis, and he was 
wrathful when she married S%mund; and he 
gathered together an army and came against 
Eong £ylimi, and they fought a great battle, and 
Sigmund did Tidiant deeds, till t^ere came against 
him an old m^, one-eyed, and wrapped in a 
oloak, and Sigmund's sword brake on his spear, 
and he fell and died; but ere he died, he gave 
the pieces of his sword to Hjordis, and bade her 
keep them till the son she should bear biTn -wm 
grown, for he should be the noblest and most 
fiuned of all the Yolsungs. Then there came 
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to the fidd of battle Alf, the son of Hjalprek, 
King of Denmark, and he took Hjordis and her 
handmaiden to his kingdom, and there Hjordis 
bare a son, and called him Sigurd; and in due 
time ^jordis wedded King Alf, and Siguid grew 
up at the king's court. Now S^iurd'a foster- 
father was named R^;in ; he was a wise man, and 
skilled in many matters, and a &mou8 smith, bnt 
cruel and cunning of heart; and he urged on 
Sigurd to ask for a horse &om the king, for he 
Uiought Sigurd might do valiant deeds, and he 
deemed he might make use of him. Then l^e 
king bade Sigurd go into the wood and choose a 
horse for himself; and on the way Siguid met 
with an old man, long-bearded, and with one eye, 
who bade him drive the horses to the river ; and 
they did so, and but one swam across, and that 
horso the old man bade Sigurd take for himself ; it 
was of the kin of Odin's horse, and its name was 
GranL Then B^in mged on Sigurd to win for 
himsdf wealth, and he told him of the dragon 
Fa&ir, who lay on Gmtarheide, and had measure- 
less store of gold, and he bade Sigurd slay the 
dragon and win the gold ; and of the dragon and 
the gold Begin told bim in this wise : — 

There was a man named Hreidmar, and he was 
a mighty man and a rich, and had three sons — 
Fafiiir, Otter, and R^in. Otter was a great fisher, 
and he loved to take upon him the shape of an 
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Otter, and abide in the water. One day as he bad 
caught a sahnon and lay on the bank beside it, 
tiiere came past the three gods — Odin, Honir, and 
Loke; and Loke threw a stone and slew the otter, 
and thought he bad done well to win both otter 
and sahnon at one cast But when they came to 
the house of Hreidmar he knew the skin and saw 
that the gods had slain his son, and he bade them 
pay ransom of gold which should fill the skin 
and cover it as it stood upright Loke knew that 
the dwarf AndTari, who dwelt in Uie water near 
by, had great store of gold, and that he was wont 
to take the shape of a [nke and swim in the 
water ; so he prayed Ban to lend him her net, and 
within it he caught the pike; nor would he let 
Andrari go till be had deUvered up all his gold, 
yea, and the gold ring by whose power the gold 
was increased. Andvari was wrathfiil, and he 
cursed the gold and the ring, and aiud it should 
bring death on all who held it But Loke took 
the gold, and filled the otter skin, and set it on 
its feet, and covered it with gold ; and Hreidmar 
looked upon it, and he saw one hair of the otter's 
muzzle, and that they must needs cover with 
Andvari's rii^. Then Loke told them of And- 
vari's words, and bade them beware of the curse. 
And so it fell out that Fa&ir slew his father for 
the sake of the gold, and drove out bis brother, 
and took the shape of a monstrous dragon. 
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and direlt with the treasure on the Gnitt- 
heide. 

Now when Sigurd heard the tale, he pronused 
Bsffs. that if he would forge him a sword he 
would slay Fa&ir and avenge him; hut Regin 
could in no wise forge such a sword as might 
serve Sigurd, but the blade brake asunder when- 
ever Sigurd tried it Then Sigurd went to his 
mother, and prayed of her the frs^^ents of his 
&ther's sword ; and B^in forged them into a 
wondrous good weapon, and it was called Gram, 
and was the host of all swords.* 

Then Regin would have had Sigurd ride forth 
and slay Fa&ir, but Sigurd bade him wut till ho 
hod avenged his father Sigmund ; and he gathered 
him ships and sailed for^ and slew the sons of 
Handing, King Lyngi and his brothers, and avenged 
his &ther. After this Regin and Sigurd set forth 
for the slaying of Fa&ir ; but Regin was treacher- 
3US of heart, and thought to slay Sigurd and win the 
Hoard for himself There came an old man, loi^- 
bearded and one-e^ed, and he counselled Sigurd 
to dig pits that the blood of the dragon might run 
away, and sit in one and smite the dn^on through 
die heart; and even so Sigurd did, and slew Fafiiir, 
and in dying Fafiiir spake that the gold should be 
the bane of Sigurd and of all who should win it. 

> Neverth«leM, the (word forged bj Wieland, Mimimg, 
a|>pwn to have been a better weapon Uian Oram. 
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Then Begin bade Sigurd cut out and roast the 
heart of Fafhir ; but as it roasted, Sigurd put his 
finger to it, and the blood burned him, and he laid 
his finger in his mouth to cool it, and, lo, he 
understood the voice of the birds, and hearkened 
to irhat they said. And the lords spake of the 
treason of Begin, and how he would fain slay 
Sigurd ; and of the rii^; of fire round Hindfell, and 
how a maiden slept within it Then Sigurd drew 
his sword and smote off Regin's head ; and rode to 
Fafiiir's lair, and heaped the gold upon Grani, and 
then sprang upon the horse and rode forth to 
Hindfell And when he came to Hindfell and 
saw the fire burning round it, he was nowise 
dismayed, but rode through the fire and came to 
the Burg, and found there a maiden sleeping. 
Then Sigurd drew his sword, and cut off her 
armour, and the maid awakened, and knew 
Sigurd, and told him how that she was the Val- 
kyrie Brynhild; and because she had disobeyed 
Odin's will, and chosen one for the victory whom 
he willed to be sl^, Odin had smitten her with 
the sleep-thorn and cast her into a ma^c slumber, 
and fated her to become a mortal woman uid to 
wed as women wed. Then Sigurd and Brynhild 
spoke long together, and she taught him runes, 
and much wisdom, and they p%hted their faith 
to each other ere they parted. 
Now when Sigurd left Biynhild, ho rode to 
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Hlymdale, vhose lord was Hoimir, and he had 
wedded Brynhlld's sister. There Sigurd abode 
many days ; and it came to paas one day that his 
havk flew up into the window of an upper 
chamber, and Sigurd climbed up after it, and there 
he saw a woman sitting, and she was weaving in 
gold and colours a &ir web whereon were all his 
deeds. Then S^;urd asked who the woman might 
be, and they told him she was Brynhild, Budli's 
daughter. Then Sigurd deemed her the furest of 
women, and he went to her, and they plighted 
troth to each other, and he gave her Andvari's 
ring.i 

Now there was a king named Giuki, who ruled 
a realm south of the Rhine, and he had three 
sons — Gunnar, Hognl, and Guttorm — and one 
daughter, Gudrun; but his wife iraa Grimhild, 
and she was a wise woman, and skilled in mi^c. 
To this hall came Sigurd when he rode forth &om 
Hlymdale, and there he abode many daya; and 
the king deemed it would be well if Sigurd was of 
(heir kin, for he was a mighty man, and had great 
riches. So Grunhild mixed a magic drink, and 

' This Kcond meeting cd Sigurd and Brynhild ii vary 
puzzling. The saga refers in no way to the previoiiB meettiig 
on Hindfell, and teema to ■«« no contradiction hetireen tho 
description of Brpihild •■ a Valkyrie and the fact of her having 
» mortal aiater, and being a ward of Eoimir'a. Two scparato 
pr^rsooagea have evidently become united in Brynhild, and in 
thia earlier TwaitRi of the saga the fnaion ia inoomplete. 
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when Sigurd tasted it he forgot Biynhild and 
his oath; and he sware blood-brotherhood frith 
Gunnar and "Hogm (but Quttorm their brother was 
not there), and vedded Gudrun their sister, and 
dwelt in the halls of the Nifim^ 

Then it came to pass that Grimhild spake to 
Gunnar, her son, that he should win Biynhild for 
his wife, and he thought it good; and Gimnar, 
Hf^ni, and Sigurd rode forth to the hall of Budli, 
and asked for the hand of his daughter, and the 
king said she must wed even as she willed. So 
th^ rode to Hlymdale, and Heimir spake the 
same, and said ^ynhild would wed none save him 
who rode through the firo round her Burg of 
HindfelL Then the three heroM rode to Hindfell, 
but Gmmu'fl horse turned back, and would not 
face the flame ; then Gunnar took Grani, Squid's 
horse, but neither would Grani stir. So Gimnar 
and Sigurd most needs chai^ shapes, even as 
Grimhild had taught them; and Sigurd, in 
Gunnar's semblance, rode through the fire and 
won Brynhild for Gunnar's wife; and he took 
Andvari's ring, which he had given to firynhild, 
and her ^rdle, and gave them to Gudrun. Then 
Brynhild went to Hlymdale, and spake unto 
Heimir that she had deemed none but Sigurd 
could have done this deed; but die must e'en abide 
by her word, and Aslaug, her daughter and Sigurd's, 
should abide with Heimir. So Brynhild went into 
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tbo land of the Nifloi^ and wedded Qunnar; and 
when the feast was ended, Sigurd remembered all 
that -was past, and how he had pledged himself 
to Biynhild, but he spake no word of the matter. 

After many days die queens went to the river 
to bathe, and Brynhild waded highest up the 
stream; and said that in this, as in other mattetSr 
she would be above Gudrun, for she had married 
a mighty kii^, and Gudrun but the captive and 
bondman of King Hjalprek. Then Gudrun 
waxed wrathful, for she deemed her husband th& 
mightiest of men ; and in her anger she showed 
Brynhild Andvari's ring, and t(dd her how it waa 
Sigurd, and not Qunnar, who had ridden through 
the fire and won her to wifa Then Brynhild. 
waxed exceeding wrathful, and was fain to slay 
Sigurd ; but since Gtmnar and Hogni had sworn 
brotherhood with him, they feared to break their 
oath. Now Guttorm, their brother, had not sworn 
the oath, so they worked upon him with many 
words, and with magic drinks, till he promised to- 
do Brynhild's will ; but when he entered Sigurd's 
chamba, the eyes of the hero were so keen and 
terrible that he durst not face him, and twice over 
he turned away, but the third time Sigurd was 
sleeprng, and Guttorm smote him to the heart 
with his sword. Then Sigurd awoke, and took 
his sword Gram and flung It after Guttorm, and it 
deft him in twain, and one-half fell within th» 
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threshold, and one<haLf without. Then Gudrus 
awoke and cried for sorrow, and smote her hands 
together, till all the glasses on the board rang, 
and the geese on the roof-tree cried aloud ; but 
Srynhild laughed when she heard iHiB cry. Then 
Brynhild bade -Gunnar build a fiineral pyre, 
and lay her beside Sigurd, and with a sword she 
smote herself to death, and it was done even as 
she said, and they twain were burned together; 
but Gudnin fled to Denmark to the hall of King 
Alf, and abode with .Thora, the daughter of 
Hakon, many days. 

After a time it came to pass that King Atli, 
the son of Budli, the brother of Brynhild, wooed 
Gudrun for his wife; and because her brothers 
prayed her straitly, and her mother mixed her a 
drink of forgetfulness, she forgave the wrong they 
had done her, and wedded Atli, and fared with 
hinn to his own land. 

Now Atli was, of all men, the most greedy of 
gold, and he bethoi^ht him of the treasure which 
Sigurd had won from the dragon, and would &in 
have it for his own. Then he sent a messenger 
and prayed Gunnar and Hogni to come to his 
l«aA; but Gudrun, because she misdoubted her 
husband, took a gold ring, and wrote in it runes 
of warning, and bound a wolf's hair about it, and 
sent it to her brothers ; but the messenger looked 
at the runes, and altered them as if Gudrun had 
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bidden her brothers to her, md bo he gave the 
token to Gunnar. 

Qrinnar was Sain to journey to AtU's limd, but 
Hogni thought ill of it; yet because they heard that 
AtH was old and feeble, and that they might rule 
over his land, they said they Tould go ; yet th^ 
wives, Glaumvor and Koatbera, prayed them not, 
for, they said, their dreams betokened eviL Yet ere 
the kings set forth on their journey, they took the 
treasure which S^^urd won from the dn^on, tad 
sunk it in the Rhine, and no man knows where it 
is hidden to this day. But when the NiflungB 
came to the land of Atli, they found all his folk 
armed and in battle array, and knew they were 
bebrayed. Then a mighty %ht began, and the 
Niflungs fought till the field ran with blood; 
and they drove AtU and bis men back into the 
hall, and fought there, and Gudrun clad herself in 
shield and helmet and fought beside her brothers. 
Now the fight lasted till all the Niflungs save 
Gunnar and Hogni were slain, uid Atli laid these 
two in bands, and bade them tell him where the 
treasure, which is called the Niflung Hoard, was 
hidden ; and Gunnar sud he might not tell him 
while H(^;ni lived, but if he saw Hogni's heart, he 
would then tell of the hiding-placa So they cut 
Hogni's heart out of him while he was yet alive, 
and he laughed aloud as they did it, and they 
bare it to Gunnar. But when Gunnar saw it, he 
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^d now none but he knew where the Hoard was 
hid, and he would tell no man. So AtU bound 
Ounnar's hands and laid him in the worm-garden; 
but Qudrun sent him a harp, and he played on it 
vith hi" feet till none of the serpents dare touch 
him, sa've one adder, which crept to his heart and 
3tung tiim ; SO GKumET died. 

But Oudnm was fun to avenge her brothers ; so 
«he took her two sons that she had borne to AUi, 
And slew them, and madewine-cupsof their skulls. 
And mingled their blood with the wine, and roasted 
their hearts, and gave them to Atli to eat. And 
when Atli lay drunk on his bed, she, and Niflung, 
the son of Hogni, drave a sword through his 
heart, and set the Burg on fire ; and so Atli died. 
But Oudrun went down to the seashore, and cast 
herself into the waves, and they bare her to the 
land of Jonakr, and he wedded Gudnm, and she 
Uved long with him, and bare him three sons. 



<E|ie 'Xlifbrek'isaga 

(This version of the l^nd, though evidently 
following in many particulars the source of the 
Yolsui^a-saga, or it may be the Volsunga-saga 
itself, yet differs from it in many important parti- 
■culars, the most essential difierence being in the 
^account of Sigurd's birth and bringing up.) This 
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19 the account given by the Thidrek-Bi^ :-~-Thae 
tfaa a king named Sigmund, who had wedded 
Sisibe, the daughter of Nodung, King of Spain. 
Shortly after hia marni^, Sigmund left his 
kingdom to go to the aid of his brother-in-law, 
who would fight agunst Fulinenland. 

Now S^mund left his kingdom and his wife in 
the care of two'of his nobles, Herman and Artwin, 
but these two were trutors, who would &in win 
the love of the queen for themselves ; and when 
she would not listen, they cast about in their 
minds how they might escape the wrath of King 
Sigmund, for they feared lest the queen should 
tell him of their ill<doings. So when Sigmund 
totumed, the two nobles rode to meet him, and 
accused the queen of a guilty passion for her 
aerving-man ; and Sigmund, in his anger, bade 
them take the queen to a lonely wood, and there 
cut out her tongue, and leave her to perish. Then 
Sisibe, thinking that her husband had sent for her, 
rode with the two traitors into the forest; but 
when Artwin would have carried out the king's 
command, Hraman took pity on her innocence 
and beauty, and would do her no harm. 

So the two fought; and as they fought, the 
queen, in her terror, gave birth to a son, and she 
laid the babe in a glass casket she was bearing 
with her. Now Hennan got the better of the 
fight, and Artwin fell at the queen's feet, and in 
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bis doath-agooy he struck the casket, and it fell 
down the bank into the river, and was borne away 
on the current ; and when the queen saw that the 
babe was lost, so great was her sickness and her 
terror that she fell dead. 

The river bare the casket towards the sea, and 
it was ebb-tdde, and the casket smote agunst the 
rocks and broke, and the babe lay and wept 
bitterly. There came a hind out of the wood, and 
she came to the child and bare it in her mouth to 
her lair, and suckled the babe with her own fawns, 
and the boy grew tall and strong. 

Now, there was a cunning smith named Mimir, 
and he had a brother Begin, who, because of his 
skill in magic and his evil deeds, had been dianged 
into a dragon, and dwelt in a forest, and dealt 
death to all who came in his way, saving his 
brother alone. Now, one day Mimir was burning 
charcoal in the wood, when a naked child came 
out of the bushes and ran up to him ; it was a fair 
boy, and well grown, but unable to speak; and as 
Mimir carrased the boy, a hind came out of the 
wood and came to the child and licked him all 
over. So Mimir knew this was a strayed babe 
whom the beast had nourished; and having no 
child, he took him home, and gave him the name 
of S^&id, and brought him up as his foster-son. 
But SigMd grew up of a fierce and unruly nature, 
and he ill-treated the other lads who came to learn 
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of Mituir, and Mimir's Berving-men, till they all 
feared him exceedingly. Kor was he better at 
smithying, for when MimiT sent him to the fi»ge 
he smote bo hard that he split the anvil in two 
And btftke the toi^;B. Then Mimir sent him forth 
to the wood to bum charcoid for him, and gave 
him ptovisions for nine days, and told B^in ot 
his coming, for he hoped the dragon would slay 
Sigfrid. But when the dragon came against him, 
Sigfrid snatched a tree-trunk out of die fire, and 
beat the dragon on the head widi the burning 
wood till he had slain him. And with that he was 
hungry, for he had eaten all his food at one meal, 
and he cut up the dragon and put the flesh in his 
kettle; and he put his hand in to try if it were 
cooked, and his hand was scalded, and he put it 
to his lips ; and when he tasted of die blood of the 
dragon, he understood the voice of the birds, and 
he heard how they spake of Mimir's treacheiy, 
and how the dragon was Mimir's brother. Then 
SigMd took the blood of the dn^on, and wherever 
it touched his skin, the skin became hard like 
horn. So he stripped off his dothes, and bathed 
himself in the blood, and his skin was as horn all 
over, save between his shoulders, where he could 
not reach ; then he did on his clothes again and 
went homeward, bearing the head of the dragon 
in his hands. When his companions saw him 
diey were terrified, and fled to the woods and hid 
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themselves; but Uimir spoke gently to lum, and 
offered him a suit of armour aad a svord, and 
bade him go to Brynhild's pslace anA ask of hex 
the horse Gram. Then SigMd smote off Himir's 
head wit^ his STord, and vent on his miy to 
BiTnhild's palace; and vhen he came to Seegard, 
he barat open the doors, and slew seven trarden 
and seven knights vho would forbid his entry, 
and made his way to Brynhild's chamber. The 
maidffli welcomed him kindly, and told him of his 
parentage, which before he knew not, and bade 
llim take the horse Grani ; and Sigfrid rode forth 
to King Isung of Bertangalond, and became his 
standard-beuw. (It appears later cm diat at this 
first meeting Sigfiid and Brynhild pl^ht thor 
ttoth to each other, but the saga-writer does not 
record it After Sigfrid's coming to King Isung 
we have a &11 account of the arms and appearance 
of the twelve companions of Thidrek (Dietrich) 
Ton Bern, of their fight with King Isui^, his 
eisvea sons and standard-bearer, Sig&id, which 
leads up to the arrival of the latter with Thidrek, 
Ounther, and Hagen at Worms, and the taking up 
once more of the thread of SigMd's story.) Now 
Aldrian was king of Mibelungenland, and he had 
ibur sons — Ghmtiier, Hagen, G^emoz, and Gislher 
—and one daughter, Grimhild; but though all 
men thought Hagen the son of Aldrian, he was in 
trut^ the son of an elf, who had come to Queen 
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Oda B8 she lay asleep is a garden; and hU coon- 
tenance vaa pale as ashes, and his &ce tenible to 
look upon ; moreover, he had but one f^ And 
. Sig&id wedded Grimhild, and ruled over half of the 
kingdom ; uid the Niblungs were aocounted great 
heroes, and feared hy alL Then Sig&id sud to 
Ijhmther that it would be well if he should many 
Brynhild, and that he would guide him to her 
palace, and Gunther thought it good; ao th^ 
came to the palace of Biynhild, who weloomed 
them all save Sig&id, and him she would not 
welcome because he had taken a wife. Then 
Kiyohild asked Sigfrid why he had broken his 
vows to her, and Sig£tid said that she had no 
brother, and he deemed it wiser to many the aster 
of a mighty king, such as Ounther, than to many 
her.' Then Brynhild said, since better mig^t not 
be, she would wed Gunther; but on the maniage 
night she would treat him in no way as Iwr 
husband, and when he would have forced her to 
yield to him, she bound him hand and foot with her 
girdle, and hung him to the wall, and ao she did 
the second and the third night& Gunther spoke of 
his grief to SigMd, and Sig£rid told him that so 
long as Brynhild was a maiden, a man mig^t hardly 
overcome her. So Sig&id, at Gunther's wish, dad 

It will be (Mn here that there U no ntggertion of nuigto 
inflnaiuw i Slgfrid'i condnat ia determined by moUvM of adf* 
inteiwt «nUrel]r. 
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himself in Gimther's clothes, and took his place in 
the moiriage-chaiuber ; and when Bryuhild would 
have treated him as aforetime, he vreBtled vith hei 
and overcame her, and took £rom her her maiden- 
hood, and took the gold ring from off her finger, 
and gave it to Grimhild; but Brynhild thought it 
had hoen Gmither. (The ai^a does not say how 
loi^ they dwell in peace tc^ther ; but, as in all 
the versions, the cUnouement is brought about hy 
Btynhild's contemptuous treatment of her sister- 
in-law, which provokes Grimhild to retaliate by 
revealing the secret intrusted to her.) Brynbild 
was very wrath&l, and she went out to meet 
ber husband and Hagen as they returned from 
hunting, and prayed of tbem to slay Sigirid ; and 
inasmuch as Gunther deemed that Sigfrid had 
won to himself too maiAk power, he promised that 
it should be as she willed. So they ptoclaimed a 
great bunting, and Hagen bade the cook salt well 
their food, and give them but little to drink, and 
so it was done; and when the heroes would quench 
their thirst at a brook, Qunther and Hagen drank 
first; and as Sig&id bent down to drink, Hagen 
smote him with a spear in his back, and so he 
died. Then they lifted bis dead body on his horse 
and went homeward; and Brynhild met them, uid_. 
said it was a fair hunting, and bade them bring 
the body to Grimhild; and they burst open the 
doois of QrimMld's chamber, and laid the body in 
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the bed beside her. Then Orimbild avoke; and 
when she saw the vouud in Sig£rid's back, and 
that neither helmet nor shield were smitten, ahe 
knew he had been slain by treachery. Hagen sud 
a wild boar had slain him; but Grimhild answered, 
' That wild boar waat thou, Haj^en.' 

King AttiLa of Susa hearing that Sig&id was 
dead, and being himself a widower, sent measen- 
gers to aak the hand of Orimbild, thoi^h his wife 
Erka had prayed him not to wed a wife of the 
Niblungs, lest it be to the ruin of him and his 
folk. Now Qrimhild, knowing Attilft was a 
mighty king, was willing to wed him, for she 
thought she might so avei^e the death of S^frid. 
And after seven years she prayed him to send for 
her brothers to his land, and told him of the great 
tj-easure which Sig&id had won &om the dn^^n 
(this is the first notice we have of the Hoard in 
the Thidrek-saga), and Attila, who was greedy of 
gold, was willing to aak them. But Hagen spake 
to Ounther, and warned him that Cirimhild had evil 
thoughts in her heart ; and Queen Oda dreamt ill 
dreams, and would have kept her sons back from 
the journey, but Ounther was bent on going, so 
the Niblungs set forth with one thousand men. 
When they came to whore the Bhine and the 
Danube meet, they had no boat to carry them 
over, and must camp for the night on the bank, 
and HagMi kept watch. He came on an inland 
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mUir wlieie certain water-nuudoiiB (^rMtr-fra/aertC) 
were bathing, and he took their clothes as plo^ies, 
sad asked of them vhere he coiild find a eihip, and 
if their journey should be of good fortune ; and 
the vater-maidens told him of a fenyman near at 
hand, bat sud their journey should bring them 
ill-luck, and that none of the Niblungs should 
cross the stream agun. Then Hagen slew tliem 
fiar their evil tidings, and found the ferryman, and 
gave him a gold ring to ferry them over; but 
when they had crossed the stream, he smote off 
the ferryman's head, lest he tell Attila they had 
crossed in battle array. Then they came to the 
land of the Margraf Rodingeir, and he and his wife 
Oatelinda received them with all honour, and 
betrothed their daughter to Oislher, and gave rich 
gifts to all the heroes, and Rodingdr rode with 
them to Attila'a court. Attila received the Nib- 
lungs well, and sent Thidi^ von Bern (who is 
dwelling as an exile at Attila's court) to meet 
them ; but Cbimhild only asked if her brothers 
had brought the Niblung gold, and Hagen made 
her scornful answer; and when they asked Grim- 
hild why she wept, she stud it was for the death 
of Sigfrid. The nest morning Thidrek warned 
Hagen that Orimhild meant evil towards them; 
and when she prayed the Niblui^ to lay aside 
their armour for the feast, they would not. 
Then Grimhild prayed Th^rek to avenge hec 
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of her vroDgs, and he irotild not, but Inmg pro- 
mised to fight for her. When they wen seated at 
th« feast, the queen sent her young son, and bade 
him smite Hagen in the £ace, and Eagen struck 
off the child's head, and so the fight began; and 
the Niblunga fought their way into the garden, 
bat could not pass the gates, for Grimhlld had 
tnde them spread raw ox-hides without, so that 
the heroes slipped and fell when they would pass 
through. All that day the NiUungs held the 
ganlen ; but when night fell, Hagen bade them 
break down the wall, and they made their 
way into the streets, but their foes were so 
many that they beat them back. Then the Nib- 
lui^ called on Thidrek Ton Bern to aid them; 
bnt since Attila was his host, he might not fight 
agunst him, but neither would he fight against 
the Niblunga Then the Huns took Gunther 
captive and bound him, and cast him into the 
snidke-tower, and he was stung to death; but Hagen 
fought his way to a hall in the palace, and Gislher 
and Gemoz followed him. Then Grimhild bado 
them set the hall on fire over Hagen's head ; but 
as they might not slay him, or drive him out, 
Irung came agaiost Hagen and wounded him, but 
Hi^;en cleft Iruz^ in twain, and he fell, and the 
road where he fell is called Irung's Way to thia 
day. (There seems to be a confusion with another 
Zring, after whom, some traditions say, the Hilky 
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Way wu called Iriogs-Btrarae.) M&rkgraf Ro> 
dingeir saw ttiat his friends were alain, and he was 
very wrathful, and came against the Kiblungs, 
and they fought, aad Gislher slew him. Whem 
Thidrek von Bern knew that Bodingeir was 
slain, he must needs avenge him ; and he and 
Master Hildebrand came against the Niblungs, 
and Master Hildebraud felled Gemoz and Gislher, 
but Thidrek and H^en fought long time before 
either would yield. But Thidrek grew so wrathful, 
that his breath was as flames of fire, and Hagen's 
armour grew hot upon him, tiU he could no longer 
bear it, and he yielded himself to Thidrek. (Thid- 
rek's fleiy breath is frequently referred to in the 
sagas; it is a proof of his supposed demoniac origin.) 
Then Grimhild took a fieiy brand ajxd thrust it 
into the mouths of Gemoz and Gislher, to see if 
they were dead, and QtXDoz was dead, but Gislher 
was not before this, but the burning brand slew 
him. Now Thidrek deemed she was a devil, and 
not flt to live, and smote her asunder with his 
sword. And Hagen was so sorely wounded he 
might not live ; but when he was dyii^ he gave 
the keys of the cave where he had hidden the 
Niblui^ Treasure to the maiden who hod tended 
h i m , and bade her give them to the son she should 
bear him. And she bare a son, and ho grew up 
at AtUla's court, and in due time she gave him 
the keys; and the lad spake to AtUla, and promised 
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the cava Then the king did bo, and Even's son 
shut the door upon him, and laid rocks before 
it, and BO Attila starred to death, ajxd none has 
found the Treasure to this day. 

It will be sufficient here to note the more 
important divergencies between this version and 
thatof theVolsui^a-sf^; these are: The account 
of S^fnd's parentage, birth, and upbringing; 
his first meeting with Brynhild, and the circum- 
stances under which he takes Gunther's place; 
his marrii^e with Qiimhild, and hia death. The 
birth of Hagen; the part played by Grimhild in the 
destruction of the Niblungs; and the complete 
change of ' motif' in the latter part of the story — ^it 
is as murderers of S^frid, not as possessors of the 
treasure, that they are slain; the appeanmce of 
Thidrek von Bern; the hidii^ of the Niblui^ 
Hoard in a moimt^ cave instead of in the 
Shine; and the circumstances attending the 
birth of Hagen's son and the death of Attila, 
though the 'motif' for the latter is identical with 
that of the Yolsunga^saga, 

(As has been lemarked before, the whole tona 
and feelii^ of the Nibelungen-lied is far more 
mediaeval, and less primitive, than that of the 
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two versiona already given; contraiy to both, it 
puaes over the birth and early years of the hero; 
but 80 far as we can tell from iitdioationB, the 
tradition at the root ia more in accordance with 
the Thidrek- than with the Yolsunga-saga.) 

There wbjs a &ir princess named Eriemhild 
dwelling at Worms on the Bhine. She was 
daughter to DankrAt and Uote, and her brothers 
were Gunther, Gemot, and Oiselher. They were 
Bui^undians, and mighty kings, and had brave 
vassals, of whom the ohiefeat was Hagen of 
l>on^;e, Now the &me of Eriemhild'a beauty and 
sweetness had spread to the Netherlands; uid 
Si^fried, the son of King Sigmund and Sigelinde^ 
who reigned at Xanten on the Rhine, heard of 
hor, and would fun win her to wife. Then he 
came to Worms with a gallant following, and bade 
Gtmthor give up his kingdom to him ; but Gun- 
ther spake him &ur, and bade him be his brother- 
in-arms, and abide with him at Worms, and Sic^;- 
fried did sa None at Worms knew Siegfried 
save Ha^en, who though he had not seen the 
hero had heard teU of his deeds : how one day, as 
he rode aIou% he came upon Schilbung and Nibe- 
lung, who had borne the Nibelung Hoard out of a 
motmtun cave, and would divide it between them. 
Ih^ prayed Slc^Med to aid them, and gave him 
the good sword Bahntmg in payment ; but beii^ 
dissatisfied with hia divi^n of the gold, they fell 
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tipoa him, ftnd SiegMod slew them ; and having 
further OTerthrown Alberich, vho -would have 
aroDged his master, and won from him tha 
Tarm-kappe, took the Hoard ior hiouelf, and 
I9A it in the care of Alberich, who had sworn 
fidelity to him. Further, how Si^fried had 
slain a dragon luid bathed in its blood, so that 
his ^in had become hard as horn. 

For a year Sieg&ied dwelt with Gmither, and 
aided him in his wars with the Sazon kings, ere 
he beheld Kriemhild Now Gunther heard of the 
beauty of Brunhild, queen of Island, and was 
minded to win her to wife, and prayed Sie^^ed 
to help him, and Si^;&ied promised to do so if 
Qunther on his paxt would give him Kriemhild 
his sister; and so they sware one to the other. 

Brunhild was the strongest of women, and she 
would wed none save the man who should over- 
come her in three trials of str^igth — in throwing 
Uie spear, in hurlii^ the stone, and springing after 
it ; and Gunther knew that save for Siegfried's aid 
he could not win her. Si^&ied guided them by 
water-ways to the castle of Isenstein, and Brun- 
hild knew Siegfried, and deemed he had come to 
woo her, and feared him as the strongest of men. 
(These are the only indications we have of any 
fweviouS connection between Brunhild and Si^- 
fried.) But Siegfried said he was but 'man' to. 
Gunther, who was a mighty king, and had come 
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to try his Btrength with EnmhilA Now SiegMed 
had Tith him the Teernrhappe, which not alone 
made its wearer invisible, but also gave bJin the 
strei^h of twelve men ; and when Qunther would 
try his strength against Brunhild, Siegfried put oa 
the Twm-Jeaippe, and it was he who did the feats, 
though men deemed it was Gunther. Brunhild 
owned herself vanquished, and took Qunther for 
her husband The weddii^ feast was holden at 
Worms ; and there, as Gunther had sworn, he gave 
Eriemhild to Si^Med to wife, but Brunhild wept 
that he should wed bis sister to a vassal, as she 
deemed Sieg&ied to be. (The story of the bridal 
night is the same as in the Thidrek-saga, but more 
drastically treated ; it is on the second night that 
Si^fried, with the help of the Ta/m-happe, over- 
comes Brunhild, and the stru^le is so fierce tiiiat 
the hero is almost vanquished) 

Si^fried and Kriemhild departed iai the 
Netherluids, and reigned at Xanten in peace for 
ten years. But Brunhild thought it ill that Sieg- 
fried came not to Worms to do homage to her 
husband, and she bade Gunther toll him to come 
hither; but Gunther, who would not tell Brunhild 
how Siegfried had but called himself Gunther's man 
to hdp him win her, waa unwilling, till his wifo 
wrought upon him to bid Si^iMed and Kriem- 
hild to a great feast at Worms. -Then they met 
as Mends, but Brunhild was proud, and spoke 
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soomful words to Eriemhild, atid said she had 
but married a vasaal of Gonther's, and bade ber 
stand aside while she voit first into the Minster; 
and Kriembild in her math aud that Si^&ied was 
no vassal of Qunther's, and further, that he, and not 
Gunther, had been Brunhild's first husband, and 
showed as proof the ring Si^[Med took from Brun- 
hild. Then Brunhild, when she knew that ahe 
had been deceived, demanded yengeanoe on Si^- 
&ied, and Hagen, who deemed that the honour 
of his master's house was at stake, sware to do 
her bidding. So they raised a &lse alarm of war 
with Saxony, and Gunther prayed Siegfried to 
aid him 

Tben Hagen went to Kriembild and asked how 
he might best shield Si^^ed in the battle, and 
Kriembild told him no weapon might pierce 
Siegfried save between bis shoulders, and she 
sewed a mark on his garment that Hagen m^ht 
know the place. The false messengers brought 
tidings that the King of Saxony deaired peace^ 
and the heroes who had assembled for war would 
go a-hunting in the Waskenwald. But Hagen 
bade the butler forget the wine. In the hunt, 
Siegfried slew tax more than any of his comrades, 
and he took a bear alive and fastened it to his 
saddle-bow, and so brought it into camp, and let 
it loose among the serving-men, and terrified 
ihem greatly. And when Uie heroes had eaten 
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and veie thinly, Siegfiried bade Gnniher utd 
H^;eii race with him to the spring, aod thongh 
he bare hia veapona he won the race; and when 
he ]uielt down to drink he laid aside his spear, 
and Hagen took it and smote him betwem the 
Moulders with hia own weapon, and so slew him. 
Then Hagen and Gunther laid the body upon a 
horse and brot^ht it back to Worms, and hud it 
at Eriemhild's door; and when she came forth in 
the early morning to Mass, her huaband lay dead 
at her feet Gunther and Hagen said that robbers 
had slain him ; but Eriemhild knew well that it 
was Hagen, and when he drew near to Sieg&ied'a 
body the wounds bunt forth bleeding a&o&h. 
They buiied Siegfried with great honour, and 
King Sigmund went home to the Ketherlands, but 
Eriemhild abode at Worms ; and because Hagen 
feared ahe m^ht use the gold of the Nibelungen 
Hoard to win to herself friends and Avextge Si^- 
fried, he took away the ke^ of the treasuie- 
ehamber from her. 

After thirteen yeais King Etzel would woo 
Kriemhild for his wife, and he sent the Margrava 
Budiger aa his messenger, and at first Kriemhild 
said nay; but when Budiger aware that if any had 
done her wrong he would avenge her, she con- 
sented, for she ever remembered how Hagen had 
slain Sieg&ied. 

And after thirteen years again, Eiiemhild sent 
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messengers to prity that her brothers and HagO) 
irould visit Etzel's land; and Hagen knsw that 
ahe meant treacherously towards them, but, nnoo 
Giselher taunted him with cowardice, he would not 
remain at Worms, but would go with them. 

(From this point the story dosely ^rees with 
the Teision of the Thidrek-saga, but is fiiller 
of detail In the interview with the water* 
maidena they tell Hagen that none of the Bur- 
gundians shall recroas the stream save the king's 
chaplain; Hagen, to prove them wrong, when 
th^ have reached the further aide, throws ths 
chaplain into the water, intending to drown him, 
but he manages to escape and swim back across 
the Danube, and Hagen then knows that Htm 
fate is inevitable. When they have all crossed, 
Hi^en destroys the ship and tells his companiocis 
of the prophecy. The reception by Rudiger, the 
betrothal of (^selher with Rudiger's dai^hter, and 
their journey together to Etzel's court, all agree 
with the Bt^; but Thidrek (here Dietrich) von 
Bern warns them, at the first meeting, of Eriem- 
hild's meditated treachery.) 

Then when they cune to Etzel's court, Eriem- 
hild came towards them ; but she greeted none 
save Giselher, and demanded of Ebgen if he had 
brought her the Nibelungen gold; but Hagen 
said nay, for Gunther had bid him sink it in 
the Rhina And all the Huns were fain to see 
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Hagen, for he was fierce and terrible of aspect 
Then he and his friend Volker sat on a bench 
without the hi^, and Hagen held Si^&ied's 
sword Balmung on his knee; and when Eriem- 
hild passed he would not rise before her; and 
iriien she spake to the Huns that it was be who 
had slain her husband, Hagen stud it was even ao, 
but ncme of the Huns durst lay hands upon him. 
Then at night Kriemhild sent her men to slay 
the Nibelungs as they slept, but Hagen and 
Volker kept watch, and the Huns fled. And 
at daybreak Gunther and his men went to Mass, 
bat they still ware their weapons, and said it was 
the custom in their land to wear their swords 
for three days at a feast; and Kriemhild knew 
Uiat this was not true, and that her brothers 
had been warned. And that day, at the Tourney, 
Volker slew a great man of the Huns, but Etzel 
withheld his people from avei^ing his death, as it 
was but an ill chance. 

Then Kriemhild prayed Dietrich to avenge her 
on her brothers, and he would not; and then she 
prayed Bloedelin, Etzd's brother, and he was will- 
ing, and he and his men set upon the Nibelungen 
men-at-arms in the hostelry, and slew nine thou- 
sand of them, but he himself was slain. Bank- 
wart, who was the leader of the Nibelungs, foi^ht 
his way to the hall where the princes were at meat, 
and cried out that their men were slain; and 
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Hftgea smote oCf the head of Ortlieb, EriemhUd's 
son, and so the fight b^an; but Dietrich von 
Bern and the Mai^raTe Budiger would take no 
part in it. 

Then Eriemhild bade them set ih.9 hall on 
fire above the Nibelungs, but they defended them- 
selves bravely, and H^;en and Tolker held the 
door ; and when they were overcome with heat and 
thirst, they drank the blood of their slain enemies, 
and it seemed to them as wine. Eriemhild re- 
minded Budiger how he had sworn to avenge 
her on her enemies, and bade him fight with her 
brothers; and because he feared loai he should 
lose his soul if he brake his oath, he went against 
them with a heavy heart; and because Hagen's 
shield was splintered he gave him his, and neither 
H^en nor Tolker would fight with him, but he 
and (}emot fought, and they smote each oUier so 
fiercely that both fell down dead. (Now Eriemhild 
would have let her brothers go free if they would 
have yielded up Hagen ; but because he had always 
been a true and faithful servant to them, they 
would not give him up to her will.) And whea 
the Hims saw that Budiger was dead, they made 
a great wailing, and Dietrich von Bern heard it, 
and sent to ask the cause; and when he knew, 
he bade his men go and pray the body of 
Budiger, and to use courteous worda But Wolf- 
hart was rash and passionate, and it fell out so 
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that Dietrich's men and the Nibelungens fought, 
And all Dietrich's men were slain ezeept Master 
Hildebrand, who fled, and told the ill news to his 
lord; and of the Nibelunga, only Gunther and 
Hagen were left alive. Then Dietrich went unto 
them and prayed them to yield themselves to 
him, and he would promise them their lives ; but 
they would not, and they fought till Dietrich 
overcame them both, and bound them, and de- 
livered them up to Kriemhild. She threw Gun- 
ther into prison ; and when H^en refused to tell 
her where the Treasure was hidden so long as one 
of his lords lived, she bade them smite o£f 
Ounther's head and show it to Hagen. Then 
Hagen said, fdnce aU his lords were dead, none 
but God and he knew where the Treasure lay, 
and from EJiemhild it should ever be a secret 
Then Kriemhild drew Siegfried's aword, and struck 
off Hagen's head; but when Master Hildebrand 
saw that so mighty a warrior had been slain by a 
woman, he would fain avenge him, and he took 
his sword and hewed Kriemhild in pieces. And 
here doth the story end. This is the woe of the 
Nibelungs, 

It will be seen that in this last version of the 
l^;end we have veiy little new matter introduced. 
The most remarkable change is that in the 
account given of Siegfried's winning the Treasury 
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wbicli does not agree at all with ^ther the Yol- 
nmga- or the Thidrek-saga ; the circumstances of 
Chmther'B Tooing Brunhild, and the introduction 
of the Tam-kappe. There is a 'Helm of awe- 
ii^' among the dragon's Treasure in the Volsunga- 
saga, but it possesses no such powers as are ascribed 
to the Tofm-ha/ppe. We note, too, that here, as in 
the Thidrek-saga, Brunhild does not die with 
Si^fried, but practicallj disappears from the 
story; and that Etzel plays a less important part 
than in either of the other Torsions. 

The most remarkable feature, however, in the 
Nibelungen-Ued is the ethical ' motif' which has 
moulded the latter part of the story, the old 
German conception of ' Treue ' as Mth and loyalty. 
Hagen sSays Si^^ed purely from loyalty to 
Bnmhild, his liege lady; he goes to Etzel's court, 
knowii^ he is going to his death, through loyalty 
to QuntJier, and defends his lord and his lord's 
secret to the last moment of his lifa Gunther is, 
on his part, equally loyal to Hagen; he will not 
purchase his own safety by the sacrifice of his 
futhful vassal ; and the character of the Mai^rave 
Rudiger, who prefers to die at the hands of l^ 
Nibelungs rather than break his tow to Eriem- 
hnd, or live knowing he has betrayed his friends, 
has often been held by critics to embody the most 
perfect type of mediseval ehivaliy. Eriemhild, 
too, repuluve as she becomes towards the end of 
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the poem, is actuated throughout bj her loyalty 
to Si^Med's memoty. It is this ethical B^nifi- 
eance which fonns the distinctire quality of the 
l^beluDgen-lied, and entitles it, m spite of t2i« 
revolting detuls of carnage and slaughter, to be 
considered aa the finest literaiy prosentation of 
thel^iend. 
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CHAPTEE III 

AROUMGNT 

Thi BhliM-gold, Iiiddeit 'neath tha iraten of the riTer, is 
mtcbed hj the tiirae Khine maideoii — Woglinde, Wellgimde, 
and Floeahilde. Wron^t into > ring, tha gold would bring 
imjvenal dominitm to iUl poasesaor ; bnt none, lave one who 
deapiHes and forswean love, can weld it. The tnagio gold ia 
stolen hj fbrea from' the Rhine maidens hj the Nibelnng, 
Alberioh, who has wooed them in vain, and they 017 for help 
toWotan, 

Bnt the godi themnlvea are in danger. Deairous o( building 
a palaoe, thej have called their foes, the giants, to their aid ; 
and aa MWiird for their labonr, Wotan, tmeting to Loge'a 
oouning to enabla him to evade the promise, has agreed to 
dsliver np £Veia, the goddess of yonth, whose loss will bring old 
age and deoaj npoo the gods. The palace bailt, Fafner and 
Fasolt, the giants, demand their psfmeut ; and Loge, sailed 
npou for hia promised aid, avowa that though he has sought 
thiongfa Heaven and Barth, he can find naught that ma; be 
held as equivalent for woman's worth aod beauty. Then while 
the gods are in snspense, seeing uo way oat of the difficnl^, he 
tells of the rape of the Rhine-gold, and how the magio ring 
has been wrought by Alberioh, who hopes hf Ita meaua to 
anbdne all In Earth and Heaven to hia wiU. The giants, 
between whom and the Nibelnnga a feud has \img existed, are 
greatly disturbed at the tidings, and finally annonnoe that if 
the gods win win foe tbem the Hoard of the Hibelnngs, they will 
aoo^ titat as ranaom for ^aia, whom they hold aa pledge In 



Wotan and Loge therefwa deseend to Hibelheim, whare, by 
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ilw aid of tlw nagio ring, Albarioh ia aoonninlatiiig » nat 
htmri of treMsre, and hat fnrthar omployed the ikill of Mime 
to m»ke for him « helniBt, by Um magia powir of whioh 1m Mm 
ohaoge hia ahapc^ or becraoa Inviuble at wilL B7 Loge^ 
aunning the goda anooMd in binding ths Nibelnng, and refoaa to 
loon him till he haa paid over aa ranaom the «ntlTa Nibelnng 
Hoard, togeUior witii helmet and ring. DepriTed of thia laat, 
Alberinh ntteia a onrae upon all ita fotnre potHMora ; it ihall 
bring death and dettruction to all alike, till it ntnm onoe 
men to hia keeping. 

The giant*, with IIWaintheirpow«r,ntnnitodaim tfaapro- 
miaed ranaom, and, throating their ataves into thfl earth baton 
the goddeai, demand that the gold *haU reaeh a h«aght ntBdent 
to oimoeel her from view; the helmet of magio b added to the 
pQa J but when all the gold haa been heaped together, then ia 
■till a ahink throngh whioh the eye of the goddea* can ba 
•een. To fill thli the gianta demand the ring, whioh ia now on 
Wotan'a hand ; he at firat refnaea to part with it ; but at the 
interference of the goddeH Erda, who rliea from the Mrth to 
warn him againat inoniring the enrae invoked on the poateaaor 
of the ring, he adda It to the pile, and the ranaom ia complete. 
Frela 1« delivered up to the goda, and the cnrae of the ring 
forthwith begina to work ; Fafner cUimt the greater part cd 
Uie Hoard for himaelf, and, on Faaolt'a reaiatance, alaja him. 

Donner and Froh call the spirit* of the clouda together, and 
• rainbow bridge apana the Tallej, pB**lng over which tiie goda 
antar Walhalla, while the wail ot the Rhine maidens for their 
loat gold riaea from the deptha beneath. 



The Hoard — It* h<ano— Ita t^giual owner* — The Niblnngi— 
The mjth of BwadiUari— Idnn and Ihiaati— The rainbow 
bridge— Walhalla, 

In this Introduction to the Trilogy ve find our- 
selTes at once transported to a world of mystery, 
a irorld in which neither the bodily nor the 
^iritual ^e can at once see clearly, and we ap- 
prehend with difficulty alike die actions and the 
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motiTes of those vfho dwell Tritbin it Kor is 
this atmosphere of mystery other than fitting for 
the representation of a legend which finds its roots 
far back in the earliest period of man's conscious 
thought and incomplete expression; and with 
which Wagner has thought well to interweave the 
early searchings of his race after eternal truths, 
shrouded by them in obscure mythological par- 
ables, and interpreted by him in accordance with 
that system of philosophic thought most in har- 
mony with his genius. 

The object of the Rkme-Qold is to set forUi, in 
accordance with the indications of the legend, 
such an account of the origin of the Treasote, 
and of the Ring which is its symbol, as shall 
explain its &tal power and render intelligible 
the curse which pursues all who, even innocently, 
possess it. 

Now, in all this mysterious story which has 
woven into itself so many varying threads of 
history and I^nd, there is no more mysterious 
element than the Treasure itself Whence did it 
come ? Who were its original possessors ? Why 
does it exercise so btmeful an influence 1 Of iJl 
tibe versions, the Yolsimga-s^a alone professes to 
answer these questions, and even here the evidence 
is incomplete, and we are perforce led to the 
conclusion that before the legend had been tran- 
scribed, probably before it reached its settled 
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form, the ori^ of the Nihelimgen Hoard had 
been forgotten. 

The ethical idea of vhich the legend is an ex- 
pression is undoubtedly that of the evil influence 
of gold, which, accordii^ to old German myth- 
ology, was operatdve alike on gods and men. The 
golden age, the time of Uie innocence of the gods, 
was before they knew gold ; before the oreation of 
the dwarf-race, who wrought the precious metal 
out of the earth, and thus brought the lust of 
gold and the passions of greed and avarice into 
the world. This idea is deeply imbedded in 
Qerman mythology, and has been expressed under 
varying forms, of which undoubtedly the myth of 
the Nibelungen Hoard was originidly one ; there- 
fore when Wagner, in his drama, brii^ into 
sharp relief the fatal effects of the desire of gold, 
and yet triumphantly proclaims it less powerful 
and less endurii^ than love, he is but ei^resfdng 
a thought which, &om the first, was a vital and 
integral part of the legend. 

Whence, then, came this gold, here represented 
as reft from, and returning to, the bosom of the 
waters 1 The Tersions of the I^end give varying 
accounts; in the Yolsunga-saga, as we see, it was 
originally the property of the dwarf, Andvari, a 
dweller in the waters, and is taken from him by 
Loke, who hands it over to Hreidmar, and Sigurd 
wins it from Hreidmar's sons: the final destina- 
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titm of the Hoard, too, is the Bhine, — thus it comes 
from, and returns to, the water. In the Thidrek- 
aaga, on the other hand, there is no account of 
the original home of the Hoard ; we learn casually 
that Sigfirid won it from the dragon; but how* 
B^;in, who is here the drf^on, came into posses- 
uon of it we are not told. Of the final fate of the 
Treasure ve have an explicit account ; it is hidden 
in a mountain-cave, where it remains concealed 
for ever from the sight of men. When we come 
to the Nibelungen-lied, we find that the Treasure 
is originally brought forth from a cave, and that 
Si^^ed wins it from two brothers, Scbilbung and 
Nibdung, though we are not told how they became 
possessed of it : its final destination is again the 
Rhina 

A. popular version of the Sie^;fried story, the 
8i^^eds-lied,^ gives a different but analogous 
account of the Treasura Kiiemhild has been 
carried off by a dragon and imprisoned in a cave 
on the Drachenfels; Siegfried slays, not only the 
dragon, but the ^ant Kuperan, who guards the 
mountain, and rescues the princess. Near at 
hand, in a oave, the dwarf Eugd and his brothers 
have hidden the Treasure of their father, Miblung, 
who died of grief when his mountain was cap- 

' ' No ftlnlract of thl* has been given, m the Tenion of tlie 
legtnd b ao dlArant aa to be naelcn tec the Kadj of tha 
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tilted by the giant Si^fried finds the Trearaie, 
and, thitiTfing it the Hoard of the dragon, carries it 
<^; but as Eugel has foretold that he shall have 
but a short life, he reflects that the gold iriU be 
of little use to him, and vhen he comes to the 
Rhine he throws it into the waters. 

We have here four versions of the winning and 
the hiding of the Treasure : in one instance we find 
it comes &om the water, in two from the earth 
(being found in a cave) ; the fourth, the Thidrek- 
saga, gives no explicit account of its home. The 
three first all agree in making ite fi"*! resting- 
place the Rhine, but the Thidrek-saga again differs 
from them, and r^resents it as hidden in a cave, 
i.e. it returns to the earth, and not to the water. 

Now, in every case it is noticeable that it is the 
version, either purely Cferman in development, or 
avowedly baaed upon German tradition, which 
knows of the cave; the distinctively Northern 
variant only knows of the water. It is perfectly 
true that this Northern version as a whole is the 
more archaic in form, and more suggestive of the 
mythic character underlying the legend ; but the 
original eowrce is, as before sud, Qerman, and 
therefore^ where the versions difira as decidedly 
as is here the case, it is necessary to examine more 
closely into the story before deciding that the 
Northern is, as a matter of couise^^the nearest to 
the original form. 
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An inqoiiy its to who were the ori^nal owneit 
of the Treasure is necessary before ve can solTe 
the difficult;; and here ve find that, in three out 
of the four veruons, a dwarf is closely connected 
with it. In the Yolsnnga-saga it is taken from 
Andvari, and is his rightful property; in the 
Nibetungen-lied it is guarded by Alberich aa the 
servant, first of the Nibelung brothers, then of 
Si^Medi in the Sieg&ieds-lied it is the properly 
of Eugel and his biotliera Further, in two out of 
these three instances a giamt is also connected 
mth it ; in the Nibelungen-lied twelve giants help 
the mbdungs to defend the Hoard, and a giant 
assists Alberich to guard the Treasure for Si^fiied, 
Though the Yolsm^;a-Baga mentions no giant, yet 
the descripUon of Fafiiir as 'the greatest aod 
grimmest of Hreidmar's sons, who would have all 
things according to his will,' is distinctly su^es- 
tive of his giant origin ; and when Wagner in the 
drama represented him as a giant, he probably, ai 
we shall see is often the case, instinctively reverted 
to the true form of the story. 

If we turn to Northern mytbolt^, we shall find 
that dwarf and giant alike are closely connected 
with each other and with the earth; the yiotii 
itself was said to be formed out of the flesh i^ 
the ^ant Tmir, the first father of the race; and 
according to the Edda the dwarb were tha mag- 
gots which bred in tiie flesh of the giant, and wue 
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endowed by the gods with the shape and mind of 
men ; another account represents them as formed 
directly out of the earth. Their dwelling is in nx^ 
and in the earth, and from it they make gold. 

It is, of coarse, true that the sea-dwellera, mer- 
men uid mudens and their kings, are also held to 
possess great treasures ; but even there the gold is 
heaped up in caves, aud belongs rather to the bed 
of the aea than the sea itself, to the earth rather 
than the water. Oo the wholes It seems more in 
accordance with the indications of the l^end to 
beliere that originally the hmne of the Kibelungen 
Hoard was a mountain-cave, and its owner a 
dwarf, who most probably intrusted the guardian- 
ship of the Treasure to a giant, by whose death it 
was won; the dwarf himself does not seem to 
have been slain. 

Who, then, are the Nibelungs, from whom l^e 
Hoard eventually takes its name ? Certainly not 
the ^htfiil owners: in every vermtoi they are 
subject to the curse, equally with the hero ; and 
in whatever form we find them they sufier defeat, 
loss, and death. It is very difficult to discover 
who these Nibelui^ origintdly are, from the fact 
^lat the name clings to the Treasure, and is trans- 
Cerred to its possessors for the time being: thus, 
in the Yolsut^-saga, the Gibichungs become 
Niflungs after they become possessed of the 
Treasure by Sigurd's deatli; in the Nibelungen- 
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lied, Si^firied and his men are Nibelungs afber 
they h&ve won the Hoard £rom the original 
bearers of the name, while, at the end of the 
poem, the title is transferred to the Buiguudians, 
the last owners of the gold. In the Tbidrek-saga, 
Aldrian and his sons are Nibelmigs throughout 
It will be noticed that the name dings with 
strai^ persistency to the royal &mily into which 
Si^iftied mairies and through whom he comes to 
his death : the reason seems to be that, though 
not now the representatives of the original Nibe- 
lungs of the primitiTe legend, they have retained 
certain of their characteristics, and hare become 
closely interwoven with a personality which is 
certainly part of the ordinal myth. This, bowers, 
will be treated of later. 

The name undoubtedly comes from the same 
root as Nifl-heim and Kifl-hell, the lowest of the 
nine worlds of Northern mythology, the home of 
mist and darkness, and abode of departed spirita; 
and it clearly indicates the other-world origin of 
the bearers of the name and one source of the fatal 
influence of the Treasure; for even had it not been 
cursed by ita rightM owner, the very fact of its 
having been woa &om the under-world would 
make it a dangerous possession. The beuera of 
the name who committed the first theft of the 
gold were probably a father and two, or perhaps 
three, Bons, In the Yolsunga-s^a it is Hreidmar 
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and his sons FaJhir and B^;m ; in tho KibeIui^;eQ- 
lied it is tihe two brotihers Schilbung aad mbe- 
Itu^, and the gold to be divided haa generally 
been held to have been their inheritance from 
their &ther ; in the SiegMeds-lied wq have Eugel 
and his brothers — their &ther, Niblung, is dead. 
The Thidrek-saga, though bo scanty in indication, 
has two brothers, Mimir and Begin, both of whom 
Sig&id slays, and from one of vhom he wins the 
Treasure. This regular recurrence of &ther and 
Bona as owning the Treasure before it comes into 
the hero's hands cannot be a merely accidental 
cdncidence, and the explanation seems to be that 
in them we have a surriTal of the original Nib- 
lungs or Niflungs, beings of evil origin, who teft 
the gold from its rightful owner, and hy bo dwag 
themselves fell victims to the curse which pursues 
all who become possessed of it The manner in 
which the curse affects the hero himself will be 
discussed when we come to the closing scenes of 
the drama; on Si^fiied it appears to work tn- 
dvreetly, but dvreclly on his murderers, whose death, 
as related in the Yolsungarsaga, was undoubtedly 
at first due to their possession of the &tal gold. 

As to the final destination of the Treasure, the 
l^nd which represents it as being cast into the 
Rhine is probably correct; to throw it into the 
water would be the speediest means of restoring it 
to the powers of the und«r-world, to whom it an- 
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doubtedly belonged. That the Thidrek'saga givoB 
a different veTsioa ia easily to be accounted for by 
the &ct that the compiler knew, and followed, 
both Northern and Qerman tradition; having 
followed the Tolsonga^st^ by Tnaking Si^;&ied 
win the gold from the dragon, he preserved the 
Qerman version by altering its ultimate fate : such 
instances of transposition are not unusual On the 
vhole, the evidence seems to point to the fact that 
Wagner's version, poetical as it undoubtedly is, 
does not represent the true origin of the Hoard, 
and that the Rhine was not the cradle, though it 
was the final resting-place, of the fatal gold.^ 

But leaving the baleful Treasure, let us now turn 
to the conuderadon of the feud between the gods 
and the giants, so vividly de[ncted in the drama. 
All students of German mythidt^ know that the 
giants were the first of the unearthly races to come 
into existence, that their character and influence 
are represented as distinctly evil, and that they 
are the deadly enemies of the Asas, the gods who 
dwell in Asgard, who have overcome the giante 
and succeeded to their power. The story of the 
building of Walhalla, as given in the Bhine-Qold, 
ia based upon the mydi of Swadil&ri, which run& 
as follows: — 

* Iha ohumator of Albwieh will 1w dlii M id Uter on. Hero 
It u mffioiant to nmwk thkt he la aertunly not « 8ohirarz-»U 
or « Niblnng, and it Memi donbttol whetliei' he orlguMll; had 
anj aoimeotiou with Qie lageiid. 
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After the gods had built Uidgard and Wolhalla 
(which, according to m;t,hoI<^, they built them- 
sedves) a certain master-builder came to them, and 
offered to bxiild them a Bmg vhich should senro 
as defence agunst the giants, asking as reward the 
goddess Frejja, and the sun and mooo. The gods 
held counsel together, and at Loke's adTice pro- 
mised to g^ve bha what he asked, provided that 
the Burg was built within the winter months, and 
that no man should ud him; were one stone 
lacking on the first summer day, he should forfeit 
all reward. The builder consented to the terms 
ou condition that he might have the ud of his 
horse, Swadil&ri, to which the gods readily agreed; 
but Uiey were astonished when they saw the size 
of the blocks which the horse bare to the building, 
and how it did half as much work ogaia as the 
man ; and as the winter passed on and the Buig 
grew taller and taller, they became fearful of the 
ending of the matter. At last it wanted but three 
days to summer, and the Burg was finished all 
but the doorway ; then the gods called upon Loke 
to aid them, since it was by his comisel they had 
made the contract. So Loke changed himself 
into a mare, and when the builder led his horse 
in the evening to collect stones for the next day's 
work, the mare ran out of the wood and neighed 
to the horse ; and «hen the horse Swadilfari heard 
it, it brake the halter and ran into the wood after 
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the mue, and the builder must needs chase tlio 
hotse all night and could not catch it, so he 
gathered together no stones, and the next day he 
did no work, and the fiu^ could not be finished in 
time. So when the builder saw this he flew into 
a great rage, and the gods knew that this was one 
of their foes, the mountain^iants, who had tried 
to betray them ; and they called on Thor, and he 
came with his hammer and struck the giant on 
tiie head and slew him, and he fell down to IHfl- 
heim. 

With this myth Wt^er has apparently ctm- 
nected another, which tells how Loke, having 
fallen into the power of the giant Thjssse, wins 
liis freedom by promising to betray the goddess 
Idun and her apples of youth into Thjasse's 
hands. This he does, and the gods discover the 
loss of Idun by finding themselves grow old and 
gr^-headed. They inquire into the matter, and 
find out that Loke is, as usual, the source of the 
mischief and therefore order him, on pun of 
death, to bring back Idun. This he promises to 
do if Freyja will lend him her falcon-dress, in 
which disguise he flees to Jdtunheim, the abode 
of the ^ants, and carries off Idun in the shape of 
a nut or a swallow (there are two accounts). 

The form of Freyja's ransom from the ^ants 
is, of course, based upon the account of Loke's 
ransom in the Tolsunga-saga^ which, alone of all 
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the TersioDB, directly coimecta tbe gods with the 
Nibelungen Hoard, though in the l^end, having 
promptly given up gold and ring, they are in no 
way aSected by the curse. Still, aa mythology dis- 
tinctly connects the fall of tlie gods, the Gstter- 
dfimmerung and Weltenuntergang (from which 
catastrophe, however, godB and men alike are to 
arise renewed, purified, and restored to their 
original innocence), with the love of gold, Wagnrar 
can hardly be deemed to have exercised too much 
poetical license in representii^ them as closely 
concerned in the &te of tbe Treasure, and follow- 
ii^ with the keenest interest the fortunes of the 
race destined to win it &om its evil possessors. 
But inasmuch as these mythological events form 
no part of the original l^;end, it is unnecessaiy to 
examine them critically in order to see whether 
the version ^ven by Wf^er does or does not 
represent the or^:inal form of the story; it is 
sufficient for the comprehension of the drama to 
indicate the sources from which they are drawn. 

The building of the nunbow-hridge by the gods 
themselves is in accordance with the mythologicel 
tradition; according to this, the rainbow binds 
heaven and earth together, and over it tJie gods 
ride daily to their seat of judgment by Urd's 
Brunnen, the sprii^ which waters the roots of 
the world-ash, YgdrassiL The home of the gods 
is in Asgard, with its twelve Himmels-buigeu; of 
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these, according to the GnmnetBrnEil, a song fotmd 
in the Edda, GJadsheim is the fifth, and within 
Gladsheim is Walhalla, where Odin has his high 
seat Of the dwellers in Walhalla we will spoak 
more fully further on ; here it is sufficient to saj 
that the root of the name is the word Wal, signify- 
ing choiee; the slain in war are the elect, chosen of 
Odin, hence a veiy general name for a battlefield 
is Wal-statt or Wal-platz. 

With this entrance of the gods into Walhalla, 
Wi^er closes the introduction to his Trilc^ ; the 
Himmels-burg is built, and the giants are bi^ed ; 
but the lore of gold has already touched with 
baleful hand the gods, the golden age of their 
innocence is over ; their solemn pledge has been 
evaded, the fatal theft is accomplished, and the 
curse has already b^un its work. How the evil 
destiny tmroUs itself with relentless force, till it 
involve sods and men alike in one common ruin, 
is told m the succeeding drama. 
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CHAPTEB lY 

AK6UMBNT 

SimntirDX, dan^ter of Wahing, hu been carried off I17 
mliben, hsr fntiisr and brother, as she believei, Mlaia, and *1m 
hereeU married agaitut her will to Htmding. 

To the forest-dwelling of HnndiDg and Sieglinde there otnnei 
a fngiliTe outlaw, overoome by oonfiiot and wearinew, in whom 
Si^Unda finally reoogniiee Siegmiind, het twin-brotlier, and the 
predeltined winner of the eword, Nothnng, which at her wed- 
ding-feaat a mysterioiu itnngor had thnut np to the hilt in the 
trauk of the tree which nii^mta their dwelling, and which «aii 
only be withdrawn by the brareet of men. Siegmnnd withdraw! 
the Bword with ease, claims Si^linde alike m siatei and bride, 
and the two fly together. 

Wota*, In view of the inerltable conflict batween Hmdiag 
and Biegalnnd, amnmons Bifinnhilde, the Valkyrie, and bida 
htt give the victory to Siegnrand ; but Friok* demand* vea- 
geauM «n tbe WiUng, who had oatroged the unctity of the 
mam^o tow, and, when Wotan reaisti, i^ibraida him with hi* 
'Own infldditj, fiiagmond being, in truth, Wotan'i bchi ; againat 
hia will Wotan yields, and reroke* bis eommanda to Briinnhilda. 
The Valkyrie adjurea him to give the reason for this change of 
purpose, tai Wotan tells her of the fatal spell of the Nibelung 
Ring, which, till it is restored to its original owners, the Rhine- 
maidens, must be a source of danger to the gods. Shoold 
Alberich recover possession of it, he, who by cursing Love had 
succeeded in welding tJie Ring, eui use its magic runes with 
f abJ effect egunst the gods, and so bring about their total ruin, 

WoHd himself is powerless to recover the talisman, having 
given it sa payment for service to the giants, of whom the snr- 
Tivnr, Fafnlr, holds it. It on cmly be won by a hero who, nn- 
oonscions of the spell and unaided by the gods, to whose law and 
favour he i* a sttknget, is driven by his own neoeasttf to the task. 
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Sneta a hero Wotan had thought to find in Bitgnmnd, tho 
oatlkw, defiant alike of the Uwb of gods mnd men ; bnt I^cks 
ha* detMted the truth that Siegmnnd ii, in fact, no free ftgent, 
Wotan'i will having been the moving power of hia actiont. It 
waa Wotan who waa hia father, Wotan who hod prepared tha 
magic aword, Nothong, and Wotan who had led Si^mnnd to 
the dwelliDg of Sieglinde. Therefore Siogmimd la ineligible for 
the taak whiok the goda hod araigned to him, uid Wotan, his 
purpose penetrated by Frioka, moat yield him up to ber wilL 
Briinnhilde, however, moved by admiration for Siegmnnd'a 
danntleBt bearing and lore for Sieglinde, resolvea to defy 
Wotan'a eipreaaed leiU and fnlfil hia hidden viA, by ahielding 
Siegmnnd in the confliot. Wotan, however, interpooea in wrath 
at her diaobedience, the sword, Nothnng, ahiveni on the ipear 
of the god, and fiiegmnnd falli, alaie byHnndinft- Brtlimhilde 
Siet with Bieglinde, who aaTea heraelf and her unborn child 
by taking refuge in the wood where Fafnir, in dragon form, 
watches over the Nibelungan Hoard. 

Hie Valkyrie remaina to brave the wrath of Wotan. In 
punishment for her diaobedience the god banishes her from 
Walhalla, deprivea her ot her divinity, and oondemu* btr to 
wed the morttd who shall foum hei from the magio alnmber 
into which he will oast her. BrOnuhilde heaeeche* that none 
aave the bravest hero on earth (whom she foreaees wiU be the 
son of Si^mund) shall waken her, and with thia view entraata 
Wotan to defend her elumber by snrronndlng her with fire which 
none but the bravest may paaa. Wotan yields, and, kissing her 
DuUiebrow, herobaherof divinity andoaata her into a slumber; 
then, striking hia ataff on the rook, flame* Q>ring np arotmd the 
Valkyrie, amid which Wotan vanishes. 



Biegmund and Sieglinde, their original oharaoter — Hunding — 
The Ragmu'-Lodbrog-saga — The sword — Wotan — Original 
aignifioauce of his character — Hia relation to men — Fate — 
The Valkyrie— Different aspecba of the Valkyrie— Sigrdrifa 
—Brynhild— Walhalla— The Sleep-thorn and Waberbhe— 
Loke, bis significanoe. 

No longer in the vater depths of the Rhine, or 
the cloudland home of the gods, the world to 
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vhioh the 6rst day of the Trilogy introduces ub ia 
GOftroely less myBterious than either ; bo prinueral 
are its conditions, so Uz its moral conceptions, bo 
superhuman the force of the passions which rend 
and tear the dwellers vithin it. In truth, this 
Earth of the ' Ring ' drama is not merely the meet- 
ing-ground for gods and men, but is also the stage 
in which the fate common to both is to be worked 
out ; and even as they share one fate, so are they 
partakers of one nature; and would we understand 
their actions, we must bear in mind the fact that 
this world is not as our world, nor are these dwellers 
in it men and women but as we are. Intensely 
human are they, and yet super-human; their 
characters and passions have a Titanic force and 
grandeur, like the force of a mountun-torrent that 
scatters all axound in chaotic confusion ere it makes 
for itself the channel in which its current may 
Sow peacefully. History bears abundant witness 
to the force of the developed manhood of the 
Anglo-Saxtm and Teutonic races ; Legend records 
x-the struggles of their undeveloped childhood. 

' In the Valkyrie, Wagner gives us the tra^ : 

/ history of the parents of the real hero of the : 

drama, Siegfried; and here, with one important ; 

alteration — that of making Siegfried, instead of ; 

; Sinfiotli, the child of the Tolsung pair— he has : 
closely followed the version of the Yolsunga-saga. \ 
Whether this episode really belonged to tho 
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original StegMed-saga seems doubtful; and it is 
sl^ll more doubtful that Winer's Tersion repre- 
sents the original &cta. Such a parentage would 
not bo out of keeping with the hero's mythical 
origin, but it does seem to stand outside the 
formula characterising the birth and upbringing 
of that special family of Aryan heroes to which 
Siegfried belonga 

In any case the story of Siegmund and Si^linde 
(or S^y, aa she is named in the Volsunga-sagay 
bears marks of very high antiquity; and, though 
distinctly repellent to our ideas as told in the saga, 
and even more so as represented by Wagner, it 
loses on close examination much of its repulaive 
character. 

Northern mythology, in common with other 
sjntems, appears originally to have regarded its 
deities as bisexual, uniting the male and female 
fHuiciple (an example of this wUl be found in the 
account of the giant Ymir, who, as a deity, pre- 
cedes both the Vans and Asas);* at a later period 
we find the two separate and existing side 1^ side 

* Wsgner probiblT cluiigad the aune of Signy to Sieglinda 
an aocxnmt of the letter being the nuna given by the Nibelnn- 
gen-lied to Siegfried*! mother. Rmmmh oimaiden Siegliudo 
to be one of ^he nftmes of Brjnhild h Identified with Hilda. 
The mAnner in wbioh the peiBonkUtie* at early mythology dia> 
aolve into each other ia highly perplexing, and in moat jp'*-")'^ 
it leeme better to adhere to the chanotera aa represoiled in the 
kgend, without trying to trace them to their original mylUe 

' Cf> Simrock, ffandbacJi tier deiUteJK» JfyUoIogie. 
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as male and female counterpsrte of tlie same idea, 
ftod in this form they seem to have been considered 
alike as brother and uster, husband and wife ; «.& 
they are tioo and yet <me beii^— in &ct, vuyii^ 
manifestadons of the same piincipla Thus Freyr 
and Freyja, who are themselves children of a 
brother and sister, NiSrdhr and Kerthus, seem 
or^inally both to have represented the power of 
qoing: Freyr, the active, quickening prindple 
{who became afterwards a sun-^od), and Fr^a 
the responsive, the blossom and foliage which 
are drawn out by the genial warmth of sprii^. 
Brother and sister, they were also, Simrock con- 
siden, at one time husband and wifti (Is it not 
possible that this special instance was in Winer's 
mind when he composed the exquisite ' Lenz-lied,' 
which certainly gains in beauty and significance if 
regarded in this light ?) In the same way we find 
that in German the Sun (feminine) is coupled with 
the (masculine) Day, and the Moon (masculine) 
with the (feminine) Night 

In diis connection the instance of Isis and Onris 
readily recurs to the mind, and Nertbus, menticmed 
Above, has very many traits in common with 
Isaa. 

Now, Oerman mythology knows a succession c^ 
deities, the first being the giants, who are con- 
sidovd as an evil prindple, a^d who as noted 
above were, at least in the first instance, bisexual 
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To them succeeded the Vans,a kindly race who seem 
to have been practically the povera of Nature per- 
Bonified ; after a struggle with the Asaa, who were 
oi^riually of a more abstract and spiritual charac< 
ter, the Vans made peace with these latter, and 
were admitted into their ranks. The dominant 
gods of mythology, as we know it in its latest 
form, ore Asas ; but certain of the original Yass, 
such as Freyr and Freyja, mentioned above, hold 
high rank among them. 

We are distinctly told, as a characteristic of these 
Tans, that th^ held marriage between brother 
and raster to be lawful, whereas the Asas forbade 
it, and dissolTcd such unions before admitting the 
partners in them into their ranks ; a parable 
dothir^ the natural course of mythological de- 
yelopment. There seems to be very little doubt 
that Si^mund and Signy, in the Yolsunga-saga, 
were in their origin such a divine pair; we are 
expressly told that they were twins, i.e. they were 
originally one being, and their survival in the saga 
seems to be due to a reminiscence of this older 
and practically extinct race of gods. The saga 
r^^ards them as it is as descenduits of Odio, 
and therefore of superhuman nature, and their 
whole story is cast in a superhuman mould. It 
must be admitted that such characters lose the 
more, the more they are euhemerised ; to represent 
them as mortals is to run the risk of malting them 
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repulfflve ; they must be influenced by some foice 
extraneous to themselves, be it Passion, or be it 
Fate, the irresistible power of vhicb we ourselves 
as spectators acknowledge, before, as men and 
women, we can cordially accept and sympathise 
with them. The compiler of the Yolsimga-sf^ 
seems instincdyely to have felt this, when he re> 
presented Signy as practically embodied revei^^ 
Considering the sanctity of the tie of blood, 
Si^ape, among the Northern nations, and the 
treachery of which the Yolsui^ hare been the 
victims, Signy's conduct, even though she sacri- 
fices her womanhood and the natural feelings of 
a mother to her vengeance, is perfectly intel- 
ligible; and the final scene in which, her task 
accomplished, she chooses death with the husband 
she has betrayed rather than life with Si^mund, 
goes far towards mitigating the natural horror wo 
feel for her conduct. Utterly outside all possiUe 
conceptions of womanhood, Signy is yet one of the 
most awful and imposing ^[ores in the whole roll 
of Helden-8^;a, 

At ihe same time, the companion of her ven- 
geance, Si^;mund, never loses his hold on our 
sympathy; his conduct is perfectly natural and 
Intimate throughout, and in the most repulsive 
feature of the situation he is an unconscious 
i^nt It is Signy's overwhelming passion for 
revenge which dominates and explains the whole 
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situation; she, in &ct, has remained superhuman, 
while Siegmund has become hnman. 

When, however, we examine the situation in tiie 
VaUcyrie, we find that the whole ' motif' is changed 
— it is no longer Passion, but Fate, which is the 
detennining &ctor in the situation ; and into this 
idea of Fate W^ner has introduced a complexity 
of thought which, unless the actots are able by 
the force of their own personality to enlist on 
their side the sympathies of the audience, must, 
by its very difficulty of comprehension, go near to 
wrecking the situation ; emphasieii^, while it fuls 
to explain, the repellent nature of their conduct 

The idea that Siegmund can only carry out the 
task, for which he has been bom, by being inde- 
pendent of all laws, human and divine, and be* 
coming practically a law unto himself, is undoubt- 
edly a fine conception, but one which, at this 
early stage of the drama, it is not easy to grasp ; 
and the extremely complex character assigned to 
Wotan makes it difficult for as to regard him, 
himself helpless in the grasp of Fate, as being 
reaUy the operative agent in the conduct of Si^- 
mund and Steglinde. 

This difficulty was really inherent in the nature 
of the task which W&goBt set himseIC German 
mytholc^, in the form in which we possess it, is 
highly complicated and marked by distinct stages 
of evolution in the conception of its characteia 
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Wi^er, in order to provide an ethical bftcl^round 
to his drama, and one which in essence and 
or^rin was curiously in harmony with his philo- 
sophical views, was compelled to compress these 
stages within the narrow limits of time required 
by the acUon, and this has inevitably increased 
the difficulty of understanding situations which 
require a clear grasp of the primeaval, one may say 
prfr-otliictd, character of the actors. When wo 
study this wonderful Sieg&ied legend in all its 
ramifications, tracing it back through historical 
development to mythical source, we feet that the 
task of giving adequate dramatic form to that 
alone would tax the power of genius to its utmost; 
but to treat it, as' Wagner did, with philosophical 
developments based upon the most obscure and 
mystical aspect of Northern mythology was a taak 
wluch no mind but his could have conceived, and 
no gffliius but his dared attempt It is no lack 
of appreciation which compels one to admit that 
even Wagner was at times scarcely equal to the 
colossal demands of such a work, and that there 
are momraits when the execution falls short of 
the conception, and the outward ibrm &u1b to 
convey to our minds all that the dramatist would 
have had it express. Not <xoly do we find that 
Si^linde is in dramatic interest distinctly inferior 
to her prototype Signy, but we also feel that the 
wrongs inflicted upon her by Hundlng are not in 
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themselves of a nature to justify her conduct 
True, he has purchased her from robbers and 
married her against her vill, but in those primitJTe 
times such conduct was hardly exceptional, much 
less imforgivable ; and there is a certain rough 
chivalry in Hunding's treatment of Si^mund, and 
observance of the clums of Qaat-reckt, which, 
makes the latter's flight with the wife of his host 
bear a disagreeably treacherous aspect. One is 
not surprised at Hunding's pursuit of the pair, 
and it certainly rather destroys sympathy with 
the hero, and sorrow at bis &te, to have a lurkii^ 
feeling that, after all,' he deserved it ! Lovers of 
the Tolsunga-saga, and those familiar with Morris's 
msfinificent poetical rendering of the episode, will 
hardly be wUUng to accept the actors in the Val- 
hyrie as an adequate representation of the heroic 
Yolsung brother and uster. 

The remark made by Hunding as to the glit- 
tering worm which glances from the eyes alike 
of Siegmund and Sieglinde, shows that Wagner 
knew the Bagnar-Lodbrog-saga, which connects the 
story of Sigurd with the royal house of Norway. 
In this saga Aslaug, the daughter of Sigtlrd 
and Biynhild, in dai^er of being divorced from 
her husband, king Ragnar-Lodbrog, on account 
of her supposed peasant ori^, prophesies to her 
husband that the child about to be bom to them 
shall bear a dragon in (or around) his ^es, which 
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shall be a proof of his descent &om the great 
Dngon-^Iajer; a prophecy vhich is fulfilled, aad 
the nobility of Aslaugfa birdi thereby establiahed. 
In the saga the significance of the 8ckUt7tg«rir-avig» 
is obvioos: 'Wurm im Auge tr^ nur andem 
Wuimes TSdter';^ but here,inannuch as the slay- 
iBg of the Dragon is sUll to come, the aUusitai 
l(»ea somewhat of its forca 

The tree in the midst of Hiinding's hut is, of 
coozse, the Branstock, vhich finds a mythological 
counterpart in the uppermost boi^hs of the Ash 
Tgdrassil, which grows up through the centre, 
and overshadows the roof, of Walhalla. Wagner 
has far more closely connected the origin of the 
Volsongs with Wotan, whom he makes idenUcal 
with Walse, and therefore the immediate &(her of 
the race. The sword thrust into the Branstock 
appears to hare been, in die original legend, 
Odin's own sword; we find from mytholc^ that 
the god was in the habit of lending his weapons, 
sword, spear, and occasionally his mantle and 
steed, to those heroes whom he especiaUy &Toured. 
The sword episode necessarily loses scnnewhat of 
its original force in the drama, by reason of the 
rapidity of the action, which makes Siegmund win 
the weapon which he has been promised shall aid 
him in his greatest need, only to find it fail him. 
In the legend he retuiiB it throughout a long life, 
* 7on der Hagan, Hdden-aagt, vol ui p. 370. 
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and it is only vhen, havisg readied an advanced 
age, it is time that the farour of the war-god be 
traosfetred to a youi^r hero (a feature whicli 
frequently recurs in Northern I^end), that the 
weapon breaks. In the Yolsunga-saga the swoid 
is called ' Gram,' which mgnifies ' wrath ' ; accordii^ 
to Bassmum, because it is Odin's anger alone which 
breaks it; the name ^ven in the Nibelungen- 
lied to Si^fiied's sword, ' Bahnang,' he conuders 
mgaifies ' destruction,' and is rather indicative of 
the death-dealing power of the weapon.^ Tho 
account given by Siegmund of his and his &ther's 
wanderings in the woods, and the name by which 
he calls himself, Wfilfii^, recall the strange were- 
wolf episode in the story of Si^muud and Sinfiotli, 
a feature which is held by critics to denote the 
extremely early date of this part of the l^;end. 
Wagner was doubtless aware of the intorestii^ 
chajacter of this feature of the story, and unwill- 
ing to drop it altogether. 

It may here be well to pause a litUe before- 
following the course of the drama further, and 
discuss the character of the god who plays so 
prominent a part in Wagner's version of the 
SiegMed-myth, a character by no means easy of 
comprehension. It would, however, be un&ir to 
charge all the obsctirity and difficulty which sur- 
rounds Wotan to Wagner's account, for much is 
inherent in the nature of the god as primarily 

I Eaaaatann, Sddaaagt, toL L p. 107. 
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conceiTed by the Northern folk. At the root of 
faia being lies the element of Air: a feature in 
most early mythologies is the recurring Trilc^ of 
Deities, based upon the three elements — Air, Water, 
and Fire ; the fov/rth, Earth, seems always to have 
been regarded as feminine, the mother-element, 
and as such wooed, and dominated, now by one 
elementary power, now by another. To the Air, 
the most universally pervading of the three, the 
primary place in the Trilc^ was assigned ; and, 
natural and spiritual conceptions being closely 
bound up together, the god of the Air, at least in 
German mythology, assumed a double character, 
best understood perhaps by reference to the Greek 
word pnewma, with its double Bonification of 
hreaik and apint Thus to Northern minds Odin 
was not only the god of the Air, whose eyes were 
the Smi and Moon (&om whence he also assumed 
at one time the character of a sun-god), but was 
also the embodiment of the spirit, Qemittk, of 
the Northern folk ; and this national spirit being 
essentially a wu-like one, he was also depicted as 
a war-god, and the sword and spear belong to him 
in this character. Closely connected with tho 
more spiritual conception is also that which 
personified Odin in three aspects — the Trilogy of 
Odin, Wih, and We, the second of which r^ards 
him as the WilL^ 
The original name, Odhin, N'orthem, Wuotan, 

1 Kmrock, ffandbueh dtr daUtchen J^ythoiogit, p. IBS. 
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Gtrmem, seems to have been derived from a word 
sonifying 'penetrating movement/ which now 
survives in the narrower form of vxUen, to wade; 
so that the primary conception of this, the prin- 
<apiil god of Northern mytiiology, may be summed 
up as the all-pervadii^ spirit of Nature. This 
^^^al idea, howevw, became in process of time 
considerably modified ; certain of Odin's character- 
istics were, if not alu^ether passed over to, at 
least largely shared in by, ot^er gods. Thus we 
-early lose s^ht of him as the Sun-god, Baldur 
And Freyr having here taken his place (a point 
which we shall have occasion to enlarge upon 
later) ; in fact, the early conception of Odin as a 
-witwre god seems in great measure to have given 
way to the conception of Odin as a spiritual god, 
iho embodiment of the »pvrU of the Germanic 
peoples. Wf^er has fully grasped tilts idea, as 
is seen in the words in which Fricka reproaches 
Wotan for his attempt to &ee himself from 
responability for Siegmund's conduct 'Waa 
Hehres sollten Helden je wirken das ihren Qiittem 
verwehrt, deren Qunst in ihnen nur wirkt?' 
'Ihres eign«a Muthes achtest du nichL' 'Wer 
hauchte Menschen ihn ein?' Frioka's question 
■can have but one answer ; Odin, or Wotan, alone, 
was the animating spirit in those heroes ; the more 
valiant they were, the more completely were they 
the instruments of his will, his Wv/nscheohme. 
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It is necessary to understand tbia fimdametital 
idea of mytholc^ in order to appreciate tiie full 
difficnlty of Wotan's positdon in the drama ; he is 
attemptii^ to do that which the very essence of 
hia being renders it impossible for him to do. 

And here we must remember that omnipotence 
was not a characteriBtio of these Northern gods; 
the men who wove this wonderful web recognised 
that there were contingencies which even thcdr 
gods could not avert; behind all this glittering 
assembly of gods, giants, elves, and heroes brooded 
in the background a power dominant over gods 
and men alike — the power of Fate. It is this . 
which gives so weird and mysterious a character 
to Northern mythology; the gradual decIen«on 
of the gods, the Otitterdfimmeruog and Welteaun- 
teigang, are inevitable, and the gods themselves 
know this. They can put off the evil day by chain- 
ing Loke and his monstrous sons, the Fenris wolf 
and the Midgard serpent ; they can, with the lud of 
men, protect themselves by hindering the building 
of the ship, Ni^l&r, and providing the leather for 
the shoe of Widar, widi which he shall overcome 
the Fenris wolf; they can collect the spirits of the 
vahant slain in Walhalla, to form their army in 
the last stru^le ; but the day of the great conflict 
is bound to come, and tJiey know that in that 
conflict many of them, and aU mankind save two, 
must faSl ; but for the survivors there shall arise 
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out of the ruins of the old a nev Heaven and 
a new Earth, and gods and men will alike be 
restored to their primieTal innocencj.^ 

Sundry mysteriouB songs in the Edda treat of 
the conduct of the gods, especially Odin, in face 
of the warnings of the coming catastrophe; and 
we shall find that Wagner throughout has very 
closely followed the mythological indications. It 
is true that, in mythology, the Nibelungen Hoard 
is in no way connected with the danger which 
threatens the gods, but, as we remarked before, 
there is no doubt that Uieir ruin is broi^ht about, at 
least partially, by their love of gold ; and farther, 
we find that the death of Baldur is one of the 
tokens of the coming storm ; and, as we shall see, 
Si^fried, on wh<»e death, in the drama, the 
Gdtterdammenmg closely foUows, is undoubtedly 
an incarnation of the Sun-god, Odin, Baldur, or 
Freyr. If we, therefore, keep this mytholc^cal 
under-current well in view, we shall find the 
various parts of the puzzle fit together easily, and 
die unity of thought und^lying the seeming con- 
fuuon of this wonderful drama becomes dearly 
i^parent. 

Betuming to the action of the drama, we find 
that the moat noticeable departure &om the 
original legend, and one which caonot be con- 

> Simrock, Handbveh dtr deuftchtn MythelogU. ' Welten- 
nntergODg.' 
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sidered othenrise than as a dramalJc gun, ia Uie 
connection of the Valkyrie, Brtlnnhilde (or 
Biyohild) vith the fate of the parents of the 
hero; in no version of the legend does she appear 
save as connected with Si^fried himself and in 
the Yolsui^-saga alone is her previous history 
hinted at; but without the knowledge of some 
such history her character in both Thidrek-saga 
and Nibelungen-lied is incomprehensible, and 
Wagner evidently recognised this when he ad- 
hered to the NorOum rather than Co the Oerma/n 
version of her story. The Valkyrie, the warlike 
maidens of Northern mytholc^, are familiar 
figures in poetry and legend; themselves the 
elect of Odin, it is their mission to carry into effect 
his will upon the battlefields of earth, to shelter 
those chosen for victory, to conduct the spirits of 
the v^iant slain to Walhalla. But they do not 
always appear in the same form. Nor are they 
always of identical or^;in ; in fact, we meet with 
them under at least three distinct aspects. They 
may be of directly divine origin, in which form 
they seem to be simply a multiplication of the 
goddess Freyja^ who not only appears occasion- 
ally as Odin's wife (and therefore identical with 
Fricka or Frigg), but is in this character also 
chooser and sluuer of the slain — one-half belong- 
ing to her, and one-half to Odin ; ix. she is also 
a war-goddess. As mentioned before, Freyr and 
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Freyja are really natwn gods, Vanffti-goUer, vho 
have been adopted into the ranks of the Asas; 
Fiejja has, in conseciuence, been separated from 
her husband-brother and her original character 
obscured. She is tdgo represented as being cup- 
bearer to the gods, an office in which she again 
appears as identical with the Taikyrie, who act as 
cupbearers to the Einherier, the heroic dwellers 
inW^alla. 

Again, the Valkyrie appear as swan'maidens, in 
which character they are not necessarily of divine 
origin. In the lay known as ' Brynhild's Hell-rwd ' 
we find her saying that Ring Agnar had stolen 
the swan-skins of herself and her seven sisters, 
and so forced her to yield to his love and become 
his victory-bringer. Brynhild is therefore, appar- 
ently, a swan-maiden. 

But the Valkyrie could also be of distinctly 
earthly or^in ; king's daughters who devoted 
themselves to warlike deeds and perpetual 
maidenhood might be rec^ved into their ranks. 
It is 8U<^ who, strictly speaking, are Odin's 
Wvmeeh-mad^hen, his adopted daughters (as Sim- 
rock rendws the term), even as the dwellers in 
Valhalla are his Wwach-sohne ; it is the mission 
of both alike to carry out All-Father's will, and in 
so doing to find their reward. But should one of 
these Yattyrie &J1 in love with and many a mortal, 
she loses her power; this we find in the case of 
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one of the most &moua of the sisterhood, S^run, 
daughter of King Hogni, who weda Helgi (son of 
Sigmund, and half-brother to Sigurd^ whose story 
is the basis of the famous Lenore legend. Before 
marrii^ she can bestow Tictory on the &youied 
hero, bu^ once his wife, her power to protect him 
is gone. 

In this lay of Sigrun we have a curious indica- 
tion of another power apparently possessed by the 
Valkyrie, -ie, that of raising the dead slain in battle 
to li£a again, and thus indefinitely prolonging the 
struggle. Sigrun is here identified with Hilde, 
whose name, signifying ' War,' has become a com- 
ponent part of many German names; Simrock 
considers Hilde, who is practically the German 
war^oddess, to be identical with Fre^a, the original 
Valkyrie, and also to be incarnated in Brynhild.* 

(The feature of the dead being reawakened to 
life during the night afler a battle also occurs in 
Celtic tradition, and is foimd in romances con- 
nected with the Grail myth ; but here the agent is 
no longer a &ir mtuden, but a hideous hag, or 
' Carlin.' ' The number of the Valkyrie varies, but 
it is generally seTen, nine, or twelve, though in 
the lay already alluded to, ' Brynhild's Hell-reid,' 
we find eight Of these Brynhild is one of the 

' The Bnbject of the YHlkyrie id fnlly treated in Simrock, 
Bandbwh der deutiehen 3/ythologit, p. 359. 

* Cf. Sluditt tm th6 Legtnd 0/ (Ae Boly Grail, p. 167. 
A. Nntt. 
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most famous, though it is not very easy to deter- 
mine whether she was of really divine origin, as 
Wagner represents her, or of mortal birth, a Val- 
kyrie by Tirtuo of her virginity. 

The account of her first meetii^ with Sigurd, 
and her awakening upon Hindfell, in the Vokunga- 
saga, is taken from the ' Lay of S^rdrifa,' vhere 
the awakened maiden tells Sigurd how, in pimish- 
ment for her having given the victory to King 
Agnar in opposition to Odin, who had elected the 
veteran HJalm-gunnar, the god had smitten her 
■with the sleep-thorn, deprived her of the power of 
bestowing victory, and condemned her to wed a 
mortal, though he had respected her vow to wed no 
man who had known fear. Here Sigrdrifa, who is 
also a wise-woman, a prophetess, and a teacher of 
runes, is evidently of unearthly origin ; and in the 
'Hell-reid' Brynhild distinctly identifies herself 
with this character, and explains how it was that 
King Agnar forced her to disobey Odin, namely, by 
the theft of her swan-shift 

But when we come to Sigurd's eecond meetii^ 
with Brynhild, we find her as the mortal maiden, 
the King's daughter, and Heimir's ward. This 
idea is also preserved in the ' Hell-reid ' : — 
' Hild under helm 
The HlymdaJe people, 
E'en thoBo who knew me, 
Ever wonld call me.' ' 

* Tolaiuiga.aa{». Tcanilated by MagnVLsBon nnd Moirls. 
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And it is in this character as the mortal Valkyrie, 
irhose power depends oq her mtudenhood, that the 
Germa/n legend knows her. The fact seems to be 
that the Volsuuga-8^;a haa comhined in one the 
stories of two Valkyrie, of different origin — one 
cUvine, one mortal. 

The punishment awarded to the disobedient 
Brilnnhildeundoubtedlysymbolisesthe punishment 
of death. According to Grimm, the flames which 
surround the sleepii^ Valkyrie are the flames of tho 
funeral pyre (Scheiter-haufen), which was custom- 
arily hui^ round with shields and costly hangings, 
and might therefore well be depicted aa a Sckild- 
burg. The fact that the pyre was interwoven 
with thorns,' and kindled with a thom-branch, 
and the idea that death was but a slumber from 
which the soul awoke to new life, gave rise to the 
expression of the de^-thom. In another mytho- 
logical le^nd we find the gods cast into a deep 
sleep by a thom-branch, which is wielded by the 
goA of Night.^ 

That Brynhild's awakening really typifles the 
visit of the hero to the other world will be shown 
later on. 

Wotan's concluding invocation of Logs is easily 

understood when we remember that in the Tri- 

l<^y of Northern gods, as Air lies at the basis of 

Odin's or Wotan's personality, so does Fire at that 

> BanmauD, Dtvitdie Htldeneagt, tqI, i. 
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of Loke or hoge. In the double character of 
Fire, proTerbially 'a good servant, but a bad 
master,' ire have the explanation of the double 
part which Loke plays in mythological l^ends. 
When the gods are ruled by his advice, 
he invariably misleads and betrays them; but 
vhea, driven to desperation, they force him by 
throats to find a way out of the impasas he him- 
self has brought about, he is always equal to tiie 
occauoo. 

On the whole, the character assigned to Loke is 
decidedly evil ; and in the &ct that he and ths 
monstera who owe their birth to him lire die real 
elements of danger to gods and men alike, and it 
is their breakii^ their bonds which will bring 
about the final catastrophe of the OtJtterdamme- 
ning, we find a testimony to the antiquity of the 
belief that the world will finidly be destroyed by 
the agency of Fire. 
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CHAFTEB r 

&fegfr[rli 

ABOUHENT 

SaawBOD, the too of Biegmnnd and Bleglinde, hu been bronglib 
np in tha foreat bj the dvmrf Mime, who intends to dm 
SiegMed as hia inttmment In recorcring for him the Nibelmig 
Howd Mid Ring. The groat obilacle la tlie way of hia carrying 
[ oat hiB plan a hia failure to forge a aoitable weapon, Siegfried 
at once breaking in piecea eveiy aword Mime can forge. In- 
dignant at these repeated f ailnrei, Siegfried at last wring* from 
' Hime tha confesaion that hie mother, dying, had intrnatod him 
with the fragments of Nothang, Siegmnnd'a aword, and Siegfried 
bida him weld theae fragmenta anew ; Mime knowa himaelf to 
, be nnegoal to the taak, and yet knowa that no other wettpou 
1 will acTTe for the alaying of Fafnir. 

j Wotao, in the gniae of the Wanderer, appeara to Mime ; and 

in a riddling conteat, in which each atakea hia head on tho 
\ aaccessfnl aolving of three qneationa, fotcea from Mime the 
I coiifeaaion of hia failure, and then rereala to him that Nothnug 
I can only be f o^ed anew by one to whom fear ia nn^own. 

On Siegfried's return, Miroe admita his Inability to fulfil the 

j task, and bids the lad attempt it himself, which he does with 

/ anooesa. Mime, having vainly endeavonred to extort a con- 

I f^uion of fear from Siegfried, promiaes to lead him to Fafnir, 

\ in whose pieaence he will anrely leant it. 

'' ..-^berich, who watchea Fabiir's retreat in the hope of regiun- 

(^ lag the Ring himaelf, ia warned by Wotan (the Wanderer) of 

> Mime's intentioo of winning the Hoard throngh the instnunen- 

■^ talityof Siegfried, and both eudeavonr, but ndnly, to pntFUnir 

I Mibisgnard. 

\ Si^ifried, lad by Mime to the neighbourhood of the dragon'a 
j cave, attemcia to imitate the song of the birds, and awakens 
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Vshiiz by hia bom ; bat, far from feeling feu ftt the moniter's 
appe&ruice, h« is only roused to wrath by HIb tbreata, and 
attaoka him, finally pieroing him to tiia heart with Nothung. 
Hia hand bung acorohed hj the fiery blood of the dragon, tlie 
lad places it to his lips to oool it ; and aa soon oa he taatea the 
blood, he trnderstanda the song of a bird, warning him to take 
poaasaaion both of Bing and Tarn-helmet, and to be on hie gnard 
against Mime'a treachery. 

Consequently, when Mime approaches him with flattering 
words, Siegfried detects the thought beneath ; and on the dwarf 
•oSering him a poisoned drink, he skya him and casta hia body 
into the oave, the entrance to which he oloMS with the corpse <rf 
the dragon. Keating under a tree, the bird sings of BrOnnhilde 
the sleeping Valkyrie, who can only be awakened ftinu her 
ftire-girdled slamber by one who knows no fear ; Siegfried an- 
nounces that he has never learned that lesson, and bida the biid 
lead him to BrUnnhilde, 

■^ Woton awakes the goddeea Erda to tell her that her wisdom 
U now baffled, for his wiU accepts what her knowledge foretold. 
TThe Bing has been won by Siegfried, and Brunnbilde, the 
daughter of Wotan and Erda, shall work out ita curse, and, 
having learned to hnow, shall carry through the deed which shall 
free Uie world. There is no fnrther need for Erda's wisdom, 
and Wotan bids her to everhuting slumber. 

Bi^ried, led by the bird, ajrivea at the foot of Brdnnhilde's 
ntonntain, where he is confronted by the Wanderer, who would 
bar the way with hia spear ; Siegfried hews the weapon asunder 
with his sword, and makea hia way through the flames to the 
summit of the monntain, where he finds the Valkyrie sleeping 
under « fir-tree. He removes her helmet, and outi off her 
corslet with Nothnng, and, at the sight of the first woroaa he 
haa «ver seen, feels at last Qa touch of fear. BrUnnhilde, 
awakened by Siegfried's kiss, at first ahrinka in terror from 
her fate ; then, recognising Ibe ba« as the son of Siegmund, 

' whose coming she had herself foretold, ooufesses her lore, and 
yields in ecstasy to his embrace. 



Aryan Expulsion and Ketnrn Formula — ffiegfried's parentage 
and upbringing — Mimir and Begin — The yaftbmdnarsmat 
— Wotan as the Wanderer — The fight with the Dragon— 
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The Gnita-Helda— The Salmon of Wiedom— Si^fried'a 
fiiTTiliierability — The Vegtomekvida — The awbkeaing of 
BrUnnhilde — Her Tarione dwellinga — Connection with the 
Undei-world — SDZTival of the myth. 



' The first day of the drama closed amid the lurid 
surroundiiigs of flame, defeat, and death; the 
second day opens in the shades of the woodland 
sanctuary where Si^Iiude sought refuge, and 
where the orphaa child of herself and Siegmund 
has heen brought up under the care of the dwarf 
Mime, and in total ignorance of his parentaga 
And here we find that Wagner, who has hithertO' 
followed closely the course of the I^end as pre- 
sented in the Yolsunga-sf^a, departs &om this 
version of the story, and bases his drama on the 
far less well-known Thidrek-saga. / 

_ We may accept t^e fact that dramatic consider- 
ations bad doubtless much to do with this change 
of authority; but that here, as elsewhere, Winer's 
instinct was a true one, and led him to select out 
of various conflicting versions that one which, 
though not oldest in form, was really most closely 
in accord with primitive tradition, seems to be 
more than probable. 

Among the folk-tales current in the various 
branches of the great Aryan &mily, we find a 
certtun sequence of incident recurring, now in 
connection with one hero, now with another, 
marking all these tales, whatever their nation- 
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ality, with a certfun unmistakable likeness the 
one to the other, and rendering it practically 
certain that they are all varianta of one original 
tradition. This special sequence of incident J. G. 
Ton Hahn, in his Sagttnasenschaftl'Uhe Stvdien, 
designated as the Arieche Auss^zwnga-v/nd- 
R&ck-hefvr Formd (Aryan Expulsion and Return 
Formula); and he there collected fourteen stories 
belonging to various branches of the Aryan race, 
-each of which conformed with more or less exact- 
ness to the prescribed formula. Of these, besides 
the l^end we are considering, it will be sufficient 
here to mention two of the best known, the in- 
cidents of which win readily recur to the mind 
«f the reader: i.e., in Greek legend, Perseus; in 
Boman, Eomulus and Remus. 

To the list given by J. G. von Hahn, Mr. Alfred 
Nutt, in an article on the subject in the FoUc-Lore 
Record, vol iv., added eight examples drawn from 
Celtic sources (to these Celtic variants we will 
return later on). It seems, therefore, practically 
certain that, whatever the origin^ signification of 
the formula, or whatever the cause which led to 
the first moulding of the le^^end into such a shape, 
the sequence of incident is of extreme antiquity; 
and the nations who possess the story, by what- 
ever name they may elect to call its hero, really 
hold it as a pffft of their original Aryan in- 
heritance. 
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Mr. Nutt, in his Studies on the Legend of Hie 
Edy Orail (chap. tI), tabulates this formula aa 
folloTS : — 

I. Hero bom 

(a) Out of wedlock. 

(b) Posthomously. 

(c) Supematurally. 

(d) One of twins. 

II. Mother, loincess residing in her own counby. 
IIL Father. 

(a) Qod 

(b) Hero 
rV. Tokens and warning of hero's future 

greatness. 
V. He is in consequence driven iorth firom 

home. 
YI. le sucMed by -wild beasts. 
YIL la bTW^kt v/p hy a ckildUaa cou^tle, or 

sbepho^, or widow. 
VIII. le of passionate a/nd violent diapoeition. 
IX. Seeks service in foreign lamia. 
(a) Attacks and slays vrumaters. 
(&) Acquvrea svpematwraZ knowledge 
through eating a Jish or other magic 
animal. 
X. Betums to his own country, retreats, and 
again returns. 
XL Orercomes his enemies, frees his mother, 
seats himsdf on the throna 
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Now, if we take the account of SiegMed's birth 
and upbrii^;ing as given in the Thidrek-saga, we 
cannot f^ to be struck by its close conformity to 
the rec<^m8ed sequence; the incidents printed 
in italics all occur unmistakably in this Tersion, 
while those lacking here, though easily supplied 
from other sources, yet exist in a less simple and 
direct form than in the Thidrek-saga. The one 
point in which the account of the Thidrek-si^ 
has been noticeably modified by later tradition is 
that of the hero's parentis and birth, which not 
only does not conform strictly to the formula, but 
shows evident traces of romantic influence; the 
falsely accused wife is a familiar figure in medi- 
teral tales, but is too late in colouring to fit in 
well with the incidents of Siegfried's career, which 
belong to Heroic Legend rather than to MiLrchen. 
Nevertheless, even here the Thidrek-saga has pre- 
served a very curious feature in the glass casket in 
which the infant is borne away by the stream, 
which is closely paralleled by the chest in which 
Perseus, the Greek formula hero, and his' mother 
Danae are carried away by the sea. (There are 
other points of special agreement between Perseus 
and Siegfried, e.g. the interest taken by the gods 
in the career of the hero, which extends to their 
arming him with their own weapons ; as we noted 
before. Gram is Odin's own sword.) 

Taking, therefor^ incidents VL to nc. (6) in- 
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dusive, as represented in the Thidrek-saga, yn 
find the account given by the Volsunga-saga 
closely in accord with L (6), IL, and IIL (6), while 
it also conforms to it. in Hjalprek's prophecy 
of the future greatness of the Yolsung child, 
when the new-bom infant is brought before him. 
Incidents x. and XL do not figure prominently 
in the Tolsunga-saga. but they are nevertheless 
not altogether missing; Sigurd slays the B<ms 
of Hunding and regains his lather's kingdom, a 
point emphasised by Rassmaim, who holds that 
the &vour shown by Odin to the Yolsungs was 
contingent on their retaining possession of the 
kingdom originally ^ven by the god to Sigi 

Incident T. appears in the Si^&ieds-Hed, where 
King Sigmund expels his son from his kii^dom 
on account of his violent and turbulent nature ; it 
is here dependent rather on tiil than on it., but 
the survival is significant. 

It will therefore be found, taking one version 
with another, that in Siegfried we have a remark- 
ably perfect conformity to the requirements of the 
formula, and that he may be considered not only 
as the Teutonic hero, par aecdlence, but also as a 
typical Aryan hero. 

Who Sif^fried's mother really was, in the 
original legend, it is not very easy now to dis- 
cover; that his father waa a hero of semi-divine 
origin named Sigmimd, seems tolerably certain; 
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but, curiously enough, here all the variations are 
in the identity of the mother. The princess 
Hjordis, as noted ahove, conforms most closely 
to the recognised formula, and with this vould 
agree the Banish Helden-lieder which represent 
Siwart or Sivord (Sigurd) as the son of a widow, 
therein freeing closely with other tales of this 
ftmily. 

In si»te, however, of the later date of the 
Thidrek-saga as r^ards Si^firied's parentage, that 
it not only represents more fully the original 
tradition of t^e hero's youth, but also the tradition 
lying at the root of the Yolsunga-saga, becomes 
evident when we examine the latter closely. For 
here, too, the smith appears as Sigurd's foster- 
&ther, a quite tmnecessary character, since 
Sigurd has been brought up at the court of bis 
mother's husband, who treats him in bH respects 
as his own son. The circumstances of the case do 
not require Begin at all; he is evidently a survival 
of a state of things where ho was necessary, and 
this we find in the Thidrek-saga. 

Again, when Fa&ir asks Sigurd of his name 
And parentage, the hero replies, 'Unknown to 
men is my kia I am called a noble beast: 
neither father have I, nor mother.' The refusal 
to tell his name may of course be accounted for 
on other grounds, but the assertion that he has 
'neitheT father nor mother' seems to point to au 
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account of Sigurd's parentage other than that 
represented by the Yolsunga-saga, and anterior 
to that version.' 

The name of the smith who is Si^;fried'8 
master will be seen to vary. Mimvr plays a some- 
Trhat important part in the Thidrek-saga ; he is 
also the master of the &moua Wieland, the smith, 
who is removed by his &ther &om Mlmir's care to 
escape the persecutions of Siegfried, who ill-treats 
both his fellow-pupils and Mimir's serving-mNL 
The fact that the compiler of the Thidrek-saga 
nUlised both German and Northern tradition has 
already been noted, and it seems probable that 
Mimir, or Mime, was the original Gorrruvn name 
of the smith, and that he changed the name 
of the drt^on to Begin, in order to preserve also 
the Northern name of the more famous brother. 
Bassmann considers that Begin is derived horn 
Segino, Eath-g^>er, and it is possible that the 
name was changed in order to denote the wisdom 
and cunning with which the smith was gifted. 

The incident of the Bear, introduced here by 
Wagner, has evidently been transfnred from the 
Mibelungen-hed, where Siegfried, during the fatal 
hunt, captures a bear and lota it loose among the 
serving-men, a jwactical joke better befitting the 
boy than the man. 

> VolnmgA-iagft, Morris Mid iSagaiMtm't truuUtbn, ebap. 
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In the account of the forging of the svord 
Wagner has agfun returned to the Volsnnga^saga, 
vhich alone knows of the fragments of the father's 
sword. In the Thidrek-si^ it is a sword of 
Mimir's own forging; nor, in the Northern version, 
does the smith find the task in any sort beyond 
his power. The German tradition, which, on the 
whole, seems to r^ard Thidrek, or Dietrich, as a 
greater hero then Sieg&ied, also knows a sword 
which is a more potent weapon than Oram ; this 
is U imung, the sword of Witig or Widga, the son 
of Wieland the smith, and one of Dietrich's ccmi- 
puiions. '^^eknd foiled this blade and gave it 
the name of Miiniing (evidently in remembrance 
of his old master, Mimir), and Sieg&ied knows 
and dreads its power. In the nngle combat 
between Si^fned and Dietrich, the former exacts 
an oaUi from the hero of Bern that he is not 
wielding Mimung, which Dietrich, who has in truth 
borrowed the sword from Witig, evades by a ruse, 
and succeeds in overcoming Siegfried. Of course, 
in the Thidrek-eaga, Oram, which is of Mimir's 
own foi^fing, would hardly have the miraculouB 
power possessed by a weapon which, in the Vol- 
Bunga-saga, is evidently divine,' 

Id the interview between Mime and Wotan, 

'Rydberg'i theory ol the origin of tha Hoard, given at ti» 
Ooneliuion of the itadies on the ' Ring,' goei far to eipUin tha 
Buperioritjr of Mimnng, 
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Wagner has clearly been influenced by the Edduo 
poem known as the ' Vafthrudnersmal,' where Odin 
holds a ^milar compeUtion with the all-knowing 
giant, Yafthrudner. The question which the latter 
cannot answer, and by &iling to do so forfeits his 
head to Odin, is, ' What did Odin say in the ear 
of his son as he mounted the funeral pyre ? ' the 
son being Baldur, and the whole incident having 
reference to the oTersbadowing ' 03tterdftmme- 
rung.' These riddling competitions dealing with 
obscure questions of Fate, the divine goTenunent 
of the world, etc, seem to have been favounte 
subjects for mediceral poetry. We have a re- 
marki^le example in the poem of tlie Wartbuig- 
Krieg.* 

Odin, as the Wanderer, is well known in Northwn 
mythol(^. In this character the Yafthrudners- 
mal knows him as Gangradr ; in the Yegtamskvida, 
a poem to which we shall have occasicm to refer 
later on, he calls himself Yegtam ; but Gangradr, 
which seems to ngnify a tireless wanderer, is the 
better-known name. His outward presentment is 
that of an old man, one-eyed, with flowing hiur 
and beard, wrapped in a blue cloak, with a broad- 
leaved hat drawn over his forehead. 

The feature of the principal gf>d visiting the 
earth, sometimes alone, sometimes with one or two 
companions, is of very frequent occurrence in all 

'Simrook, HaaiUnieh der daUtchm Mythtiogit, p, 78> 
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mythologies ; and we find a aurvival of the belief 
io tho Bometimes childish, yet often quaint and 
beautiful, mediseval legends of the wanderii^ of 
our Lord vith one or two of His Apostles, most 
frequently irith S. Peter alone. 

Siegfried's encounter vith the dragon, irhich 
follows here directly on the for^i^ of the sword, 
takes place, as in the Thidrek-saga, in the woodland, 
and not on the desolate heath of the Northern 
si^a. Bassmann refers the natne of this latter, 
the Qnita-heide, to theAnglo-Saxon root gnitan, to 
flhine, and connects it with the Glas-berg, wher^ 
as we shall see, according to some versions of the 
l^nd, Biynhild had her dwelling- and luder- 
stands both alike to signify the under-world, which 
is not always a place of darkness, but Bometimes 
of light and joy.^ 

But the home of the departed spirits is often 
surrounded by thick woods and forests, and in 
these woods dwell fearful serpents and unearthly 
monsters, which must be confronted by the hero 
who would penetrate beyond the borders; and 
great treasures of gold are hidden in the imder- 
world. So it may be that these two accounts of 
the dragon's home are not re^y, as they seem 
at first s^ht, contradictory the one of the other, 
but are originally part of the same tradition, the 
dn^^n symbolising the power of darkness. It 
1, Eddtntagt, voL 1. p. 1S2. 
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seems possible, too, that in the ori^nal legend the 
dragon guarded the m&idoi; as it is, we find Sigurd 
guided to Brynhild as a direct consequence of the 
death of the monster, a feature which Wagner has 
retained. 

Morris, inhis version of the I^nd, renders Gnita- 
heide as the G-httering Heath, but seems to inter- 
pret the name as having reference to the Hoard, 
thereby obscuring the ' other- world ' significance of 
the story. 

The incident of Sieg&ied's obtaining the pow^ 
of understanding the song of the birds by eating a 
part of the dragon's flesh, or tasting the blood, is, 
as reference to the formula given above will show, 
an integral part of the Aryan tradition. We meet 
it in other countries in slightly varying forms: 
in Celtic tradition we find it in the story of 
Finn and the Salmon of Wisdom ; in Kymric in 
that of Gwion and the Caldron of Inspiration.^ 
In these two instances, the efTect produced is much 
greater, being the gift of aU wisdom; whereas, in 
the Siegiried myth, it is only the power of under- 
standing the song of the birds. 

The feature of the dragon's blood conferring 
invulnerability on Si^fried could scarcely be re- 
tained in the drama, and Wagner has therefore 
replaced it by Eninnhilde's spells. There seems 

8 Legend of tha Solf OraS, pp. 
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every reason to believe that it formed part of the 
origiual tradition ; every distinctively Qerman ver- 
sion has retained the fact of Siegfiied's inability to 
be wounded save in one place, though they differ 
slightly as to the means by which this was brought 
about; attributing it sometimes to the blood of the 
dragon, as in the Thidrek-saga and Nibelungw- 
lied, sometimes to the homy hide of the monster, 
which melts in the fire, as in the Siegfrieds-lied. 
The Yolsm^a-saga, alone, totally omits the inci- 
dent, and that it departs from the original tradi- 
tion in doing so will be shown when we discuss 
the manner of the hero's death. 

Wf^er, here, suddenly interrupts the progress 
of the l^end to introduce ui interview between 
Wotan and the Wala, Erda, the outline of which 
has undoubtedly been suggested by the Eddaio 
poem above referred to, the Yegtamskvida. This 
poem is closely connected with another, 'Odin's 
Rabenzauber,' which recounts the dismay of the 
gods at the portents foreboding Baldur's death and 
the coming GStterd&mmerung. Odin, while the 
other gods sit in council, mounts his horse, Sleip- 
oir, and rides to Niflheim, where he wakes the 
dead Wala, the prophetess, from her last slumber, 
Kod, hiding his identity under the name of Vegtam, 
forces her to answer the questions he puts to her, 
But from her dark sayings he wins no comfort, 
and the two finidly reproach each other. ' Du bist 
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nicht Y^Ata, Odin bist du, der Allerachaffer, 
■while Odin retorta — 

' Da biat k«me VoIa, kein wiMendw WtXb, 
Tielmehr Uat da draer Ihniaeu Untter'— ' 

stanzas of which the vords in the drama appear 
to be a reminiscenca No such connection as 
that indicated by Wagner appears to have really 
existed between Odin and the Wala, but Northern 
mythology relates how the god wins and wooes by 
a mse the maiden Binda (by whom, it has been 
foretold, he shall have a son who shall avenge the 
death of Baldur),* and Einda has been interpreted 
AS signifying t^e earth, under her winter and 
frostbound aspect Here, for the first time, Wotan 
reveals himself distinctly as ' the Will,' an aspect 
which, as before pointed out, is in no sense alien 
to his original conception, but is, in fact, included 
in it. 

This presentation of Wotan as the Will is, how- 
■ever, interpreted by Wagner rather in accordance 
with Schopenhauer's philosophy, than as illustra- 
tive of the mythological conception, and it is very 
interesting to remark with what curious facility 

' ' No wftyviM (Vcgtwn) Nt thon, m I took tiiM to be, bvt 
Uiou ut VPoden, the vicieatt tire.' 
* Ho Sibyl ut thon, nor wiM-womau, bat tlioo Mt Ui* 
mother of threa monat«ia.' 
Cf. Corpus Pottieum Bortah, vol. i., whero tha pa«m u giTan 
'■nder the nune of ' Bklder'a Doom.' 

* Sinrock, Havdbueh der tfeulteAcn Mj/tkohffie, p. fS. 
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this attitude of the god to-wards the approacliiiig- 
catastrophe, as portrayed in the Eddaic poems, lent 
itself to this philosophical interpretation. The 
Getterdiimmerung, the apparent destruction of the 
gods, is in reality their salvation; the surviTora 
alike of gods and men will arise from the general 
vreck ireed irom the hauntii^ fear of their deadly 
enranies, purified from their sms, and restored to a- 
condition of innocency. The attitude of the gods- 
towards the coming catastrophe, of which they 
also foresee the ultimate issues, is therefore not- 
merely passive and &talistic, but one of willing 
acceptance of a necessary discipline, i.e. the re- 
mwnciation of the mil to five; and this scene 
between Wotan and Erda is to be understood 
as the god's acceptance and enunciation of this- 
principle. 

We now approach what is really the central 
incident of the whole drama, and one which 
displays clearly the originally mythic character 
of the hero, the awakening of Brllnnhilde by 
Si^fried. 

The ' Aryan E^xpulsion and Return Formula,' as^ 
quoted above, makes no special mention of this 
incident, but the freeing of a maiden from peril, or 
death, under circumstances of danger and difficulty, 
is very frequently one of the hero's achievements, 
and may perhaps be included under the heading 
of n, (a). The special presentment of the Vol- 
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Bunga-Baga may be taken as due to a myth con- 
nected with the god Freyr and bis wooing of 
Gerda, in which myth he appears as a sun-, rather 
than & spring-god. In the original form of the 
legend, Freyr himself rides through the Waber- 
tobe and the thorn-hedge which surromid Gerda's 
dwelling, to win his bride; in the later form oi 
the story he sends his servant, Skimir, lending him 
sword and steed for the purpose ; and these two 
Tersions have evidently been united in the Yol- 
sunga-stiga, where Sigurd rides the flames tvnce, 
once for himself and once for Gunnar.^ 

The myth is originally a nature-myth, typifying- 
the awakening of the earth from her winter sleep 
by the vivifying power of the sun; but it early 
gained a more extended and spiritual significance' 
as relating the visit of the hero to the other- world, 
the greatest achievement aUke of gods and of men. 

Grimm's identification of the 'Waberlohe' with 
the flames of the funeral pyre has met with general 
acceptance among scholars; and when we examine 
the various dwellings which tradition assigns tO' 
the heroine of the l^end, comparing them with 
the dwellings of the other-world, we shdl find that 
in every instance the indications of the Yolsungik- 
saga are borne out, and that there is a general 
consensus of testimony to the effect that Siegfried's 
-visit to Sigrdrifa, or Brtinnhilde, really represents 
* Simrock, p. 6L 
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a -vrnt of the hero to the abode of the dead, the 
other-world. Thus in tho Thidrek-saga Brynhild 
dwells in a caatle named S^^ard (which appears to 
indicate that it was at least on the coast, if not on 
an island), the doors of which Si^;&ied bursts open 
by force, slaying all who would oppose him. This 
dwelling of Brynhild's is either in or near Ber- 
tangaland, which is generally identified as Britain. 
With this closely agrees the Nibelungen-lied, which 
represents the princess as rulii^ over Idartd and 
dwelling in the castle of Isenstein on the sea- 
shore. (Bassmann identifies Idand as derived 
from Isa, a goddess of the under- world, probably 
the same as Holda, and fiof as Iceland.) 

In the folk-songs current in Denmark and die 
FarOe Isles, Br3mhild is represented aa dwelling 
«n t^e OIa^>erg, up the glittering sides of which 
none but Sigurd can ride. 

Now, the Glasberg is well known to students 
of German folk-lore aa the abode of departed 
spirits, i.e. the other-world, and, as such, connected 
with t^e mountain in which Holda, who is god- 
dess of the dead, lires. It is no abode of terror, 
but of rest and bliss; though the dwellers in 
it would often gladly return to this world, but 
are unable of themsdvea to do ao. Rasamaon, 
who treats this subject fuUy in his Hddenaage 
{toL l pp. 151 et seq.), identifies the Glaabetg 
filike with the Gnita-heide, as mentioned above. 
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and with the island Olid, mentioned in Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles as the abode of departed 
spirite, the original root signifjdng gUmt, frevde. 

That the souls of the blessed dead rested in an 
island in die Western aeaa was a very general 
beUef in earlj times, and is very ^miliar to us 
through the Arthurian l^^end, which represents 
the departed king as dwelling in Avalon, the 
Welsh equivalent for the Irish Tvr win,og,' the 
land beyond the waTes,' the Celtic Paradise.* 
Between Avalon and Britain there existed, as 
we find from the Qrail l^^ends, on undoubted, 
though not altogether clear, connection ; and later 
on, Avalon became identified with OlaeUmbv/ry, 
though why it did so it is not easy to decida 
The etymology of Glastonbury seems to be still 
a matter of uncertainty; and though experts 
incline apparently more to a Celtic than to a 
Saxon source, it does not seem impossible that 
there is a connection between the Glasbeig and 
Qlastonbuiy, and that the identification of the latter 
with Avalon was due to some tradition originally 
connected with the place.* In any case Brynhild'a 
residence on the Glasberg, and on an island in at 

* In tliii Mnmeatioii Mr. Alfred Nntt'« aokj cm ' The Happy 
Otlwc-world' {Tkt Vo^ogt qf Bran, by Enno Meyer ud 
A. Nntt) will Im found intereiting. 

* On thii fia]A,a^8lvdiei<mtluLtgaiiiofa>t SolyOma, 
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least close proximity to Britain, leaves little doubt 
08 to the nature of her home. 

The caatle, too, in which the Thidrek-saga and 
Kibelungeii-hed place her is imdoubtedly an under- 
world dwelling; the manner in vhich Siegfried 
forces bis entrance in the first-named T^sion 
clearly indicates this. The doors are the portals of 
Hades, which the hero must either burst by main 
force, or spring his steed over (as Hermodur does 
when he rides to Hel to bring Baldux back). At 
first the surroundings of Hel seem to have been a 
high hedge or thicket of thorns, but eventually the 
nnder-world dwelling became a fortress, guarded, 
as fortresses are on earth, with towers and 
iron-bound portals. This ma^c castle, typical of 
the other-world, appears frequently in the Grail 
Romances, and a visit to such a castle is among 
the achievements ordinarily ascribed to Qawain, 
one of the oldest heroes of this cyda^ 

In the most popular form in which the l^end 
has descended to us, the folk-tale of ' The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,' the odier-world s^nification of the 
original tale has become greaUy obscured; the 
£ame which surrounds Gerda and Sigrdrifa has 
vanished, and the thom-hedge, once one with the 
Bame, alone remains, and has blossomed into a 
thicket of roses. The sleep-thom has become the 

1 On this point, see Studie* of the Ltgwd on tht Soljf Orail, 
chapter viL 
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spindle, and the maiden no longer slumbers alone, 
but surrounded by all her courtiers. We have 
changed the ending, too, and, instead of the &teful 
separaUon of hero and heroine, only to be reunited 
amid the flames of the fimerd pyre, in the time- 
honoured language of feiry-tale, they ' hve happy 
ever after.' 

* For o'ei the hiUs and for imsj. 
Beyond their ntmoet purple rim, 
Acron tiie night, beyond Qa day. 
Thro' all tiui world >he Mowed him. 
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(BSttetOdmmetunff 

ABQUUBNT 

TBI dnuns opens vith a aoene between the three Honis, who 
iudloftte by their duk propbedea, and the breaking ot the cord 
they wwve, the fate of the hero, and the approaching fall of 
Walhalla. 

Siegfried leavei BrGnnhilde, having pledged hinuelf to her, 
and givcD her the Ring a* a lore-token, and arriTei at the hall 
of the Gibichnogt, Oootlier and Outrnne, witli Uieir half- 
brother Hogen, who is really win to Alberioh. 

Eagen, well aware ot the taak which hie father haa imposed 
npon him of regaimng the Ring, nrges Gunther uid GntroDS 
to marriage, telling them that In Broimhilde and Si^ftried they 
will find their fitting mates. 

On Si^^ed's arrival, Ontmne, acting under Eagen's advioe, 
preaenta him with a magic drink, the effect of which i« not only 
to imrpire him with a andden passion for the Oibichong prinoesa, 
bnt to make him ontiiely forget Brilnnhilde ; whom he offer* 
to aaaiit Gnntber in winning aa his wife, claiming the hand of 
Gntorme as his reward, and the two heroes swear an oath of 
blood-brotherhood. 

Brlinnhilde, awaiting the retam of Siegfried, is visited hj 
Oio Valkyrie, Waltiante, who tells her of the dismay in 
Walhalla, oansed by WotanV aooeptanoe of the coming QStter- 
dSmmerong, and refuaal to nake any effort to avert it. 
Nothing can save the god* except the return of the fatal Rin^ 
to ita original gnardiaos, the Rhine Maiden*. Bronnhilde, who 
haa now fully accepted the fate Wotan ba* prepared for her, 
and aoconnt* Siegfrled'a love a greater treasure than her lost 
divinity, refuses to part with the Bin^ Siegfried's l«Te-tokeii| 
113 
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and W»ltrante leavei her in indignation. Siegfried, in the Attpe 
of Ounther, wbloh be has aBsamed by means of the Tam-helm, 
penetrates again throagh the flame to Brnnnhilde, And, In apitO 
of her etmgglea, forces the Ring from her, and compels hot to 
■ooept him as her hoibiuid, keeping faith with Ounther t^ 
placing the sword, Notbung, between them. 

In the miat of the morning, Siegfried and Qnnther cbango 
places, and Brunnhilde follows the latter to the hall of tbe 
Oibichungs, where she is met by Siegfried and Gntnme. Bbf 
at ouco aconesB Siegfried of having betrayed both herself and 
QimUieT, and ha iwean hia iimooanee on Hagen's ipear. 
H^en offers to avenge Brilnnhilde, and Siegfried's death ii 
determlDed upon. 

A hunting-party is arranged, and Siegfried, who has beoomo 
separated from the others, is confronted by the three Bhine 
Maidens, who entreat him to give them baok die Bing, and on hia 
refusal foretell that he will die that day. Siegfried refuses ta 
give them through fear what he wonld not yield freely, and the 
maidens vanish. 

Siegfried is joined by the others, and dnring the following 
meal, mider the inQuence of a drink given by Eagen, he relates 
the story of his slaying the dragon and winning Briinnhilde. 
Two ravens fly out of the thicket behind him, and Siegfried, 
tarning to look at them, is struck to the heart by Hagen. 

Tha body is borne to tlie hall, where Hagen claims tho Ring 
at Lis property, boUi aa avenger of perjury and heir to the 
rightful owner, Alberioh, bnt ia opposed by Ounther. The two 
fight, and Gnnther falls. 

At BrUnnhilde's command a funeral pyre is raised on which 
the body of Siegfried ia laid, and Brilnnhilde, after proclaim- 
ing love alone, not gold nor glory, to be the endariDg good, 
moants her hone, Grace, and apim it into the flameo. 

The waves of the Fihioe rise, and the maidens, eummoned by 
Briitmhilde's last words, draw the Bing from Siegfried's hand 
and disappear into the waves, dragging with them Eagen, who 
has endeavoured to frustrate them. A glow in the Northent 
sky tells of the fall of Wolballa and the ' twilight of the gods.' 

The Noma : their original signification — Sarvival in trodttioii 
and fury-tale— Tbe Volospa — Orane — Gnnther and the 
oiiginil Niblunga — The deception of Brilnnhilde — Swan- 
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hild — The Tdrn-Iielm — Nfttore of the reUtiona bettretn 
BrOunhilde and Siegfried — The mum of Siegfried 'a mnrder 
— Tha venion of the Nibelnngen-lied — Origimd aoeue 
of the murder— Siegfried'! identification with Boldnr— 
Hageo: hie oonneetion with the Treunre — Alberich — 
Konig Omit — Death of Brfinnhilde — The drama In oon- 
neetion with the original legend. 

The scene of tihe avakenii^ of BrQimhilde, fully 
discussed in our last chapter, forms the central 
point of the drama ; from this moment the shadow 
<^ impendii^ fate looms darker and more im- 
minent, and the tragedy — for such it now un- 
mistakably becomes — moves rapidly to its dose. 
And here we cannot but feel that the final stages 
in the hero's career suSer considerably by the 
compression necessary to bring them within the 
limits of time available for the drama. As in the 
case of Siegmund, so in that of his son, the 
character of the hero is necessarily and un- 
fevourably aflfected by this compression; and as 
A sympathetic and picturesque presentment of the 
concluding scenes, the drama is distinctly inferior 
to either the Yolsunga-saga or the Nibelungen- 
iied, which, in both instances, touch their highest 
point of excellence in their account of the hero's 
death and the drcumsttmces which precede it. 

Vnth the opening of the drama we find ourselves 
once more in the world of mytholt^, in the 
company of the Three Noms, the Northern Fates. 
These three sisters, originally of divine ori^n. 
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appear to have been anterior to the gods, and to 
have at first ruled their fate, CTen as htter ihej 
veaTe and rule the fates of men. It is their task to 
tend Ygdrassil, the world-ash, and to refresh it with 
irat«r from Urd's spring : Urd, or Wurd, being the 
name of the eldest Norn; the others, Terdandi 
and Skuld; the three signifTing the P&st> the 
Present, and the Futura Simrock considers that 
originally all three sisters were named Wwrd, and 
that we have a reminiscence of this in Macbeth's 
'weird sistera.' 

Be this as it naay, it is not difficolt to find traces 
of the widespread nature of the belief in the 
Noms, and their connection with die afiiuiB <^ 
men; a belief which survives to our day und^ a 
variety of more or less easily penetrated di^uiseaL 

The good fortune which it vras in their power 
to bestow upon mortals, gradually, as the Christian 
&ith gained ground in the North, and the myth- 
ical nature of the sisters became obscured, took 
the form of religious benefactions; throughout 
Germany, in Belgium, Switzerland, and further 
north, we find a constantly recurring triad of 
sisters, generally d%nified with the prefix of Saint, 
whose names, varying in di£Eerent localities, can 
yet without much difficulty be connected with 
one or another of the fitteful sisters, and whom 
students of mythology identify as being in reality 
Christianised vermons of the Three Nona. 
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And if they survive in Christian tradition, they 
do so, much more unmistakably, in folk-lore and 
M^chen. Identical with the Tria Fata of the 
Celts, they have, through their name, become con- 
fused with the fairies ; and first in their own form, 
then as fairies, we find them attendants on the 
oradles of heroes ; foretelling, for the most part, 
good fortune, marred, however, by the prophecy of 
the last Nom, who ia generally a herald of evil 

Thus, in the Nomagest-saga, the youngest ^ter 
foretells that the infant shall only live as long as 
the taper burning beside the cradle shall last ; die 
ddest sister extinguishes the Ught and bids the 
mother guard it carefully ; and it ia only as an 
aged man of ovet three hundred years that, at the 
court of King Olaf Tryggvason, Komagest lights 
the taper and e^ires with the expiring flame.^ 

So when the Danish king Fridleif bare his new- 
bom son to the temple of the Noms, the youngest 
Bister cursed the child with the passion of avarice, 
thus marring the gifts bestowed upon him by her 
aisto^ How, as fairies, they appear in the tale 
of the ' Sleeping Beauty,' the close connection of 
which with our legend has already been remarked, 
every reader will remember. 

We may remark here that the number of the 
Noms, as of the Valkyrie, varies; originally and 

' Nornagest-aaga, Altdeuhche tmd Alldnordiac/ie Httdea- 
tagen, voL Hi., Ton der Eagen. 
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generatlj three, they sometimes appear bb seven, 
nine, or twelve. 

The fiuit that they are undoubtedly connected 
by their name fata vith fairiea, and that their 
ordinary home is by Urd's spring, at the root ot 
the ash, Ygdrasail, seems to show that there may 
also be a connection between the Noms imd the 
water fiuries who are met by the side of a fountain 
or stream, and in so many traditions are wedded 
to mortals.* 

In the drama the Noms appear in their ori^nal 
character, as interested in the &te of the gods, 
and the various indications of the approaching 
catastrophe are founded on mythological sources, 
most of which have been already referred ta 
The Eddaic poem, the Yoluspa, which relates 
at lei^h the signs and portents heraldii^ the 
Osttcrd&mmerung, ends each verse with the mys- 
terious question, 'Wisst Ihi was das bedeutetT' 
Wagner seems to have had this in his mind vbeia 
he made each Norn conclude her speech with a 
similar quration.* 

' For full infonnatica m to the Norna vide Simrook'i Htmd- 
bwA dar dtvtiehtn MyihologU, where the qnoitioii of tiia 
Ofitter^mmening, and the portenta henlding it, ii alao fnllf 
treated. 

* An Ti"gl'«l' tnuuUtioD of the poem ia given in OorpM 
Poetievm Bortrdt ; there tiie form of the qaeation la giren h, 
'KnowTe ;«t or what!' — a more literal rendering than tha 
German. The latter haa been retained in the text aa being Ute 
Tcriion nied by Wagner. 
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After tlie myBterious scene with the Noms, 
which prepaiee our minds for the tn^cal doTelop- 
ment of the story, the thread of the action is 
resumed with the parting between Sieg;&ied and 
Brtinnbilde, and the latter's gift of her horse, Qrane, 
to the hero. The runes, with which the awakened 
Talkyrie in the legend instructs the heio, may 
be found in the ' lay of S^rdrifa,,' which has been 
incorporated in chapters xx. and zxi. of the 
Volsunga-saga.1 In this latter chapter, Sigrdrifa 
(or Brynhild) significantly warns Sigurd, ' Good it 
were that hate fell not on thee from those of thy 
wife's house.' 

In making the horse, Grane, the gift of BrOnn- 
hilde, Wf^er has followed the Thidrek-saga; 
though there Si^fried has been told by Mimir to 
ask for the steed, imd apparently visits Brynhild 
for that purpose. In the Tolsui^a-saga the horse, 
though ostoufflbly the gift of Ring Hjalprek, 
oi^ht rather to be considered that of Odin, who 
directs Sigurd in his choice, and tells him that 
Grane is of the kin of Sleipnir, Odin's eight-legged 
steed. 'W^;ner evidently intends us to consider 
the gift of the Valkyrie as of unearthly origin, and 
there is no doubt that Sigurd's horse ia a divine 
steed. 

Simrook connects the name Qrani (a name 

' Tnuitlated in Morria knd Mogniiuoii'B edition of the Vol* 
(onga-ugs. 
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by which Odin himself is occasionallj designated) 
with grtme, the old German word for the hair of 
the beard ; and according to him the beard of the 
god and the mane of the horse would aUke typify 
the sun-rays, and would again be connected with 
the golden com or granum, the fruit of the 
sun.' Bearded in this aspect, Grani (or Graue) 
becomes at once the horse of the sun-god, and, as 
such, identical with Freyr's steed which penetrates 
the 'Waberlohe' surrounding Gerda's dwelling. 
There seems little doubt that this was the real 
object of Odin's gift — ie. to enable the hero to reach 
the sleeping Valkyrio; and the fact that Wagner 
places the ^t of the horse after the awakening 
of Brtlnnhilde is utterly destructive of the origin 
and meaning of this really characteristic feature 
of the story. 

We now approach one of the most important 
parts of the saga, and that part which, as noted 
in the introductory chapter, has been seriously 
affected and modified by historical influence. In 
no part of the drama has the enforced com- 
pression of the action told more severely upon 
the legend, which has been here stripped bare 
of all that lends grace and dignity to die story, 
and appears a mere skeleton of itsel£ 

The father of the royal house, whose kingdom is 
on the banks of the Rhine, is here Gibich, a name 

> Sinirock, Deulaehat liytMogit, pp. 213 tl teq. 
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which seems to be in root identical vith Giiiki in 
the Tolsungft-Baga, and which Sinurock tells ns 
was occasionally bome by Odin ; it may therefore 
indicate the originally unearthly nature of these 
kings. 

There seems strot^ reason to believe that if 
we could reconstruct the ori^nal form of the 
l^end we ^ould find these characters, into whose 
power the hero &lls, and who force him to a 
course of action which finally brings about his 
death at their hands, to be of as mytjiic an origin 
as Si^&ied himself, symbolising a power of dark- 
ness, as he does of light; but the introduction 
of the historical element into the legend, and the 
identification of these kings with rulers of the 
Burgundian Rhine kii^om, has completely ob- 
scured the original legend. Gunther or Gunnar, 
in particular, has probably been euhemerised out 
of all likeness to his mythical self, and Hagen 
alone bears evident traces of an other than mortal 
origin. 

An interesting question is, Are Gunther and his 
brothers to be considered as Nibelungs or not f 
The indications of the legend are somewhat con- 
fused, and, as noted earher, it would seem that 
the name of Nibelung (or Niflui^) is rather de- 
pendent on the possesion of the Treasure ; only 
in the Thidrek-si^a are these kings Nibelungs 
throughout. That they are evil powers is certain, 
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and it is generally admitted that it is really 
thToi^h his possession of the fatal Treasure that 
the hero falls under their influence ; but the 
question is, Is this influence due to their previous 
connection with the Treasure, or merely to the 
action of the curse on the hero, independent of 
any such connection on their part ? The strong- 
est argument for holding the first of these two 
altemati-res to be the truth is the character of 
Hf^n, whose opposition to the hero evidently 
lies at the very root of his being, and is part of 
the original etoff of the legend; but it is not 
by any means certun that Hagen is one of the 
Gibichungs or GiuHngs at all. His connection 
with Qunther is, as we shall see, very variable, 
and it may be that it is he, and not Qunther, 
who really represents the original Bhine-king of 
the leg^d, whether that king were a Nibelung 
(urnot 

If we refer to the discussion of the original 
source of the gold in chapter iil we shall find 
that the representatives of the Kibelungs were a 
iaihax and two (or perhaps three) sons ; and the 
collection of the Treasure due, apparently, to the 
skill or cunning of the father. With this outline^ 
at the first glance, the family of the Rhine-kings 
seems to ^p-ee, i.e. there is a fiither and three 
sons — Gunther, Gemot, and Giselher, in the dis- 
tinctively German versions; Gunnar, Hogni (or 
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Hagen), and Quttonn in the Northern. In the 
Thidrek'Saga Hagen is a half-brother, thus con- 
Terting the evidentlj origintd number into four ; 
in the NibeluDgen-lied he is simply Qunther's 
' man.' But, though at first a^ht those Tersions 
appear to Bigree, there are two important modifi- 
cations : first, the father of the Rhine-kings is 
a mere lay-^ure, and certainly could not be 
compared with Hreidmar, of the earlier group; 
then, and more important, these Rhine-kings have 
always a sister who plays a very leading, eventually 
the leading, part in the development of the story, 
and who certainly appears to be of as mythical w 
origin as her rival, Biynhild. The witch-mother, 
who is so prominent a figure in the Yolsunga- 
saga, is in all probability merely a dupUcation of 
the sister, whose name, Grimhild, she has taken ; 
it seems most likely that in the ori^nal legend 
it was the nuuden herself who was possessed of 
magical powers and used them to win the love 
of the hero. The compiler of the Yolsui^a-saga 
seems to have passed over the more unamiable 
traits of the dai^hter's character to the mother, 
as throughout his sympathies are evidently with 
Oudrun and Hogm, and he is bent on making out 
as good a case for them as he can; though the 
underlying fierceness of the original character of 
Sigurd's wife breaks through at the end with her 
murder of her sous. 
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The gradual development and modifications 
vLich the character of Eriemhild (or Gudnin) 
has undergone is one of the most important and 
interesting features of the l^end as a whole. She 
is, of course, really a fax more important char- 
acter than Brynhild ; but inasmuch as we ore now 
only considering the Nibelungen myth in con- 
nection vith its presentment in the Wf^erian 
Drama, it would be beside the mark to enter 
upon a discussion which would take up time and 
divert us from our primary object But one cannot 
but T^fret that, with such a wealth of material at 
his disposal, Wagner did not nu^e more of the 
character of Gutrune; as it is, she is really too 
shadowy even to be a foil to Brtlnnhilde, who would 
radier have guned in interest had she bad a more 
tai^ble rival in Siegfried's affections. On the 
whole, the action of the drama, and the necessary 
compression involved, presses very hardly on these 
Rhine-kii^ : the mother, who, if not always the 
imposing and fateful figure of the Yolsunga-saga, 
is at least sjrmpathetic and dignified, has been 
swept away ; so has the father (a lesser loss) ; the 
younger brothers, fierce and headstrong some' 
times, but gallant and cbivabous, have also 
vanished ; and of the whole group only Gunther 
and his sister remun, and they are mere puppets, 
tools under the unister influence of Hagen. 
Gunther's d^ty is not even saved by the foot 
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that Helen's conduct, as in the Nlbelungen-lied, 
is dictated hj his feudal devotion to his master's 
interests and care for his honour. Here Hagen, 
like Hal o' the Wynd, ' fights for his own hand,' 
and the &ct that it is his own interest, and 
not GKinther's, that he has in mind, operates dis- 
astrously on both characters. 

But it must be admitted that in a drama 
endii^ with the catastrophe of Siegfried's death 
it Tould be difficult to make Qunther a d^- 
mfied character — ^he is so manifestly human, 
and, as such, so utterly overweighted by his 
semi<divine brother-in-law and wife. To do full 
justice to the character, one needs the clo»ng 
scenes of his life, in which, a man among men, 
confronted with an inevitable fate, he rises to a 
pitch of heroic grandeur, and meets his death 
with a courage and constancy which compel our 
admiration; Gunther in the 'worm-close' is as 
grand a ^ure as legend can show. The fact seenui 
to be that, whether there ever was a mythical 
Gunther or not, the character has now become 
so completely euhemerised, and so thoroughly 
identified with the historical fiuigundian king, 
that he is out of keeping with the characters of 
the early part of the saga, who still retain strong 
traces of their mythical origin; and is therefore 
only to be understood when, in oonnecUon with 
the Fall of the Nibelungs, we find him in the 
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Burroundiiigs coloured hj hia real history and 
proper to the character.* 

The deception of vhich Brflnnhilde is the 
victim is, of course, difficult to reproduce ade- 
quately OD the stage ; the most poetical version 
of the incident, and that which certainly appears 
to he tJie oldest, is the version given hy the 
Yolsm^a-saga, vhere by means of incantations 
Sigurd and Gunnar literally change shapes (as 
do Signy and the witch-woman). It is to be 
noted, however, that this change does not appear 
to extend to the eyes. Brynhild (V.S. chapter 
xzix.) tells Siguxd that she 'deemed she knew 
his eyes * ; and Wagner hints at this in the drama. 
The fact seems to be that the eyes of the hero 
are a surviving trait of his oii^finally divine 
nature, and that no mortal dare &ce them. Twice 
over Guttonn refrains his murderous hand, and 
will not smite S^urd till his eyes are closed in 
slumber; and one cannot but suspect that the &ct 
that in the German versions of the legend Sieg- 
fried is smitten ./toth. bekimd, was oripnally to be 
referred to this peculiarity, which, too, is evidently 

' The •oene between BrOunhilde and Waltnnte, which in- 
terfereo with the progrera of tha legend, need only he referred 
to in a not«. The whole aitnatioii, as portrayed by Waltrante, 
baa been follj explained in the previona ofaapter. BrOnnhilde's 
aation i« acoonnted for by the fact that (he now Jbxnw the truth 
hinted at by Logo in the Bhein-Qald, and trinmphantly pro- 
otaimed by Briinnhilde herself In the oloaing acene, that Umt is 
the one eternal aad endnring good. 
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inherited by his children. The Edda relates 
that vhen Swanhild, the daughter of S^urd and 
Gudrun, was condemned by King Jormunrek to 
be trodden underfoot by horses, they were com- 
pelled to muffle her head in a cloth before the 
sentence could be carried out, as the horses d&ied 
not &ce her eyes ; and there is, not improbably, a 
reminiscence of the power of Sigurd's glance at 
the root of the story told of Aslaug's son, referred 
to in chapter vr. 

The Tam-kappe, which we find in the Nibelun- 
gen-lied, seems to be a later and marckenhafi 
attempt to explain the deception; thA Thidrek- 
saga, which only requires that Biynhild be de- 
ceived durii^ the hours of night, 8i:^ests no 
magical explanation — Gunther and Siegfried 
simply change garments, and the darkness ap- 
parently does the rest; but such a solution was 
not sufficient tor the Nibelungen-Iied, which re^ 
quires that Brynhild be deceived during the trial 
«f strength, as well as in the marriage-chamber. 

The virtue of the Ta/m-kappe (or Helm) is to 
make the wearer invisible, and to dower him with 
superhuman strength, Tiot to enable him, as in the 
drama, to take the form of another man. The 
fact that the agent in the deception is a special 
talisman, and no longer runes, or incantations, 
as in the Yolsui^a-sf^a, seems to point to a 
later verdon ; and the form assumed here by the 
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talisman is probably due to the fact that there 
was a helmet of special virtue included in the 
Treasure. The Yolsunga-saga speaks of the Helm 
of Awii^ (Oegirshehn), which had the power of 
smiting with terror all who beheld the wearer. 

In the various stages through which the legend 
has passed, the relations between Sigurd and 
Brynhild, and the real nature of the wrong done 
bj the hero, have become very much obscured. 
There is no doubt that they were originally be- 
trothed to each other. That the betrothal was 
more than a mere exchange of rows seems most 
probable, both from the fact that the Northern 
versions knew the daughter of Sigurd and Bryn- 
hild, and the version which both Thidrek-saga 
and Nibelungen-lied give of the service rendered 
to Gunther by Siegfried — probably a reminiscence 
of the hero's original relations with Biynhild. 

That Siegfried's apparent treachery was, in the 
first instance, unconscious is certain ; and it seems 
more in accordance with the blameless charaotw 
ascribed to the hero to believe that the accoant 
given by both Thidrek-s^a and Nibelungen-lied 
departs from the older ver^on by separating the 
one betrayal into two, and making each a con< 
scions and a voluntary act 

That Biynhild had a right to consider herself 
not merely Sigurd's betrothed, but his wife, seems 
ekar. Here, Wagner seems in the main to have 
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given the correct veraion of the story ; but in find- 
ii^ in the desertion of Siegfried the c&use which 
leads Bninnhilde to demand his death he has 
made a grave departure from the l^;end, and one 
irhich has a very unfortunate efifect on the char- 
acter of his heroine. 

In every version of the legend, without excep- 
tion, Brynhild does not bring about Sieg&ied's 
death in revenge for his desertion of her, but — and 
this is a very important difference — in retaliation 
for his having betrayed her carefully guarded 
secret to his wifa 

The Yolsungar^aga makes this clear. Brynhild 
knows perfectly well that Sigurd was an uncon- 
scious agent in the betrayal — it was his 'fate,' and 
as such had been foreseen by her, and she is of ft 
sufficiently generous character not to punish him, 
bitterly as she resents his conduct, for what she 
knows he was unable to prevent; but, womanlike, 
she revenges herself on his wife, and it is only 
when die discovers that Sigmrd has put her in 
the power of her envied rival that her proud spirit 
finds the situation intolerable, and she demands 
his death as atonement for the last and conscious 

That this is the correct version, and the one 
which lies at the root of both Thidrek-s^a and 
Nibelungen-Ued, is evident, as it is the only solu- 
tion of Brynhild's otherwise enigmatic conduct. 
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In the Thidrek-saga she calmly accepts Siegfried's 
cool ezplanatioQ of his desertion — that she had no 
brother, and therefore a marriage with her vas not 
to his advantage. In the Nibelungeu-Iied there is 
no statement of any previous connection between 
them, but her explanation of her tears at the sight 
of Kiiemhild and Sieg&ied is quite inadequate, 
and is evidently only a poor substitute for the 
real and forgotten reason. But in each instance 
she keeps silence on vhat has passed hefore her 
marriage with Gimther, and bases her accusation 
of Siegfried on the ground of his betrayal of 
herself and Gunther to Kriemhild. Whatever the 
later compilers have foigotton, they have clearly 
retuned the idea that in this, and not in the 
previous unconscious action, lay Siegfried's retd 
sin fl^inst Biynhild. 

In this, the true version of the story, it is 
impossible not to sympathise with Biynhild; but 
when, as in the drama, she sees that her iormtx 
lover does not recognise her, and has absolutely 
forgotten everything connected with their meet- 
ing, instead of suspecting the real nature of the 
case, and keeping silence, she at once and prMicly 
proclaims the nature of the relations between 
them (which surely a womim of the dignihed 
character attributed to BrOnnhllde would have 
died rather than do), and not only demands Sieg- ' 
fried's death, but freely teUs Hagen where he may 
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be mortally wounded, we can only feel revolted 
by her craving for revenge, and lack of all womanly 
feeling. 

We can hardly acquit Wagner of having here 
mode a grave mistake. Up to this point he has 
elected to follow the indications of the Volsunga- 
saga, and has determinedly identified his heroine 
with the Valkyrie Sigrdrifa, attributii^ to her a 
divine origin, and gifting her with divine wisdom. 
It is too much to demand of uB that we shall 
suddenly dissociate this Bronnhilde from the 
prototype with whom she has been so closely 
connected, and, in defiance of all the indications 
of the l^end, and up till now of the (l/rama, 
believe that she really has no knowledge of how 
matters stand with Siegfried, that she shall re> 
member her divine birth, and yet act widi less 
than womanly dignity.^ 

In the foot that it is she who reveals, and that 
of free will, Si^fried's vulnerable point, we have 
again a departure, and an unhappy one, firom the 
original legend ; there it is Eriemhild who betrajrs 
her husband, and that in all innocence, beUeving 
that she is enabling Eagen to shield him more 
effectually — a most pathetic incident, and one 
which may be traced to a mythic source, and 
therefore probably formed part of the story in its 
earliest form. 

It is throogbout in accordance with the l^end 
> 8m Hot« on p. ISl. 
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to represent Si^&ied as utterly unconsciouB 
of his impendii^ doom, relying too completely 
on the blood-brotherhood between himself and 
hifl wife's relations to dread any treachery on 
their part; but this unconsciousness is far mOTe 
natural in the legend, where the hero has lived 
for years with the Khine-kings on terms of 
brotherly afTection, has aided them in their wars, 
received part of their kii^om, and has every 
reason to beUeve himself beloved and honoured, 
than in the drama, where his knowledge of Qunther 
is of the slightest, and where Hagen's mysterious 
bearing and refusal to share in the oath of brother- . 
hood would surely have put him upon his guard. 
But probably we ought, both here and in the 
l^nd, to r^ard Sieg&ied as being, in Scotch 
parlance, ' fey.' 

The wamii^ of the Rhine-maidens was, of 
course, suggested l^ the similar wamii^ addressed 
to Hagen in the German versions, though there 
Hagen accepts and believes it, in the spirit of 
grim fatalism which characterises him throughout; 
though he revenges himself for the unwelcome 
truth by smiUi^ ofT the head of the prophetess. 
Li the account of Si^Med's death Wagner has 
followed the German tradition, which represents the 
hero as slain in the forest, and durii^ a hunting 
expedition, rather than the Northern, where he is 
alfun in his bed. The part of the Nibelungen-lied 
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which relates the death of Siegfried is admittedly 
one of the finest portions, if not the finest, of the 
poem; and there is on irresistible pathos in the 
contrast between the light-hearted unconscious- 
ness of the hero and the dark treachery plotted 
against him. Siog&ied is never more brilliant, 
moro joyous, more utterly aUve than in tho 
moments preceding his death. More successful 
in the chase than his companions, he brii^ to 
the appointed trysting-pkce, not only the dead 
trophies of his skill, bat a live bear &stened to his 
saddle-bow, which he first lets loose among the 
terrified serving-men, and then himself overtakes 
and kills single-handed. 

Annoyed at the lack of wine, he upbraids Hagen 
with the petulance of offended dignity ; ' if they 
did not treat the htmters better ho would not be 
their hunting comrade again ; he had well merited 
better treatment ! ' But with easy good-humour he 
fozgetB his annoyance as soon as Hagen suggests 
that there is a sprii^ at hand, and a well-timed 
compliment to his swiftness of foot finds him ready 
to rise to the bi^t, and eager to ^ve a proof of his 
vaunted skill The very fact Uiat he is so un- 
suspicious, so trusting, and easy to be deceived, 
makes the treachery of Gunther and Hagen ap- 
pear all the blacker ; and though, in fact, Siegfried 
in the Nibelungen-lied is really more guilty than 
Sigiird in the Yolsunga-saga, yet ihe childlike 
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guety and unconsciousness of the charactei make 
one less irillii^ to find an excuse for Hagen and 
the Tindictive woman who spurs him on. 

Without a thought that he is laying a snare 
for himself, Siegfiied challenges Gunther and 
Hagen to race him to the spring, volunteering 
himself to cany the weight of hunting dresa, 
shield, sword, and spear, while the ol^er two 
lay aside their weapons and outer garments. 
Even thus burdened he easily outruns them, bat 
with ready courtesy stands aside till Gunther has 
drunk first, and, as he in his turn bends to drink, 
it is with his own spear, kid aside in trustful 
tmconsciousness, that Hagen smites him to the 
heart. As in the drama, he lifts his shield to 
fling at Hagen, and in the poem he carries out the 
action and smites his murderer to the ground. 

The scorn of the dying man for the treachery 
which has thus taken him unarmed, and at a dis- 
advantage, is very fine, and with contemptuous 
coldness he bids Gunther cease his lamentations: 

' Aki iBt ine nAt 
daz der n&oh acaden weinet, der in dA h&t getfia 
dar dienet michel wsLelden : ei wun bezzei Terlin.' 

But a softer mood comes over bim at the 
thot^ht of his wife, and there is a reproachful 
pathos in his appeal to Gunther : if he can keep 
faith with any one, he would £ain commit Eriem- 
hild to his caie : 
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'Dftipcaoh tII j»merl!che del Ttrchwande msn: 
"Weit ihr, kanio edele^ triuiren iht begin 
in der werlt an iemen, lAt in beTothen sin 
ftf fowir geoAde die ]ieb«n trinlinne mtn."' , 

His last thoughts are for her : ' ne'er was a greater 
wroi^ done to a woman through her love.' 

Tho death-scene in the drama, fine as it un- 
doubtedly is, is jet infmor in beauty and pathos 
to this. 

And here we must discuss the question, one 
much debated by scholars : Where was Sieg&ied 
really killed? In his bed, as in the Northern 
legend, or in the wood, as tho Thidrek-saga and 
Nibelimgen-lied represent ? Rassmann does not 
hraitate to say that the Northern version repre- 
sents, without doubt, the oldest form of the story, 
and with this Edzardl in his preface to Yon der 
Hagen's translation of the Yolsunga-saga f^;rees ; 
on the other hand, Lichtembeiger' points out that 
the variatioD in the manner of the hero's death 
may be accounted for by the differences existing 
between the countries and the peoples where the 
saga found a home. Thus it would be more 
natural for the Germans to represent Siegfried as 
slain in a forest, forests abounding in Germany, 
and the Germans beii^ a hunting people ; while 
the sparsely wooded tracts of Iceland and the 
loi^ mghts of the North would make it more 
natural for the Northern s^a-men to represent 
1 Lep<^mie tt Ut Ugtndt de» Nibtlungta. 
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him as slain in the house and in his sleep. This 
remark appears very natm^ and would certfunlj 
lead to the conclusion that, the legend being in 
the main originally German, the German version 
would of necessity be the older of the two; and 
this opinion is supported by the iaet that even in 
the North this version of the story which held 
Sigurd to have been slain in daylight and in the 
open was not unknown. One of the many EddaJc 
songs dealing with the l^end represents him as 
killed ' southward, on the banks of the Rhine ' ; 
another as assassinated while riding to the Thing. 
A prose note to the first, which says, ' Others say 
Sigurd was slain in his bed, but German msax 
tell that he was killed in the forest,' is significant 
as showing that there were at an early period 
two versions of the legend, and that the Germcen 
was such as it has descended to us. 

It is noteworthy, too, on the hypothesis that 
the Yolsunga-saga has departed from the original 
tradition, that the version there given of Gudrun's 
dream, foreshadowing the death of Sigurd, cer- 
tunly points to his being slain in the open. 

This opinion, probable enough when we only 
consider the versions as they stand, becomes much 
strengthened when we take into consideration the 
ori^nally mythic nature of the hero. That Sieg- 
fried originally represented a sun^od there can be 
practically no doubt ; we have already shown that 
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the story of his wmning Biynhild (Sigrdrifs) is 
based upon the myth of Fieyr and Geida, and the 
circumstances of his death and burial seem as 
certainly to be connected with Baldur. It will be 
remembered that the gods, terrified at the portents 
vhich point to some misfortune befallii^ this 
best-loved of the Asas, extort an oath from all 
creation to do him no harm, the mistletoe, which 
they deem too insignificant to be dangerous, alone 
excepted. 

This done, they amuse themselves by throwii^ 
missiles at Baldur, who remains uninjured, invul- 
nerable to all weapons. 

Loke, in the guise of an old womtm, goes to 
Fricka (as Hf^en does to Kriemhild), and asks her 
if all created things have taken the oath, winning 
from her, in all innocence, the admission that the 
mistletoe has been excepted. Armed with a twig 
of the shrub, Loke goes to the blind god, Hodur 
(ffagen is always represented as being blind of coie 
e^e), and tells him he will guide his hand to take 
part in the diversion of the gods. Hodur throws 
the mistletoe, which enters Baldur's temple and 
kills him. The body of the dead god is laid on a 
ship which is set alight, and Odin places on the 
firmer of his dead son, as he lies on the funeral 
pyre, the ring Draupnir, from the pure gold of 
which every ninth night there drop eight shavings 
of the precious metal, though the ring itself never 
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becomes lesa The resemblance between Draupnir 
and the ring of tbe NibelungeD Hoard has o&,eai 
been commented upon. Baldur'a wife, Nanno, 
dies of grief, and is burnt on the funeial pyre witib 
her husband. Tbe asuiogy existing between the 
account of Baldur's death and tliat of Siegfried's 
leaves no doubt that the hero was originally a sun* 
or spring-god, even as Freyr and Baldur, and was 
identified in turn, now with the one, now with the 
other of these deities. 

Now, it is a noticeable fact that the death of a 
divine, or semi-divine, hero is in many mytho- 
logies brought about during a hunting expedition 
and by means of a vnld boar ; a golden boar is in 
Northern mythology one of the symbols of the 
sun-god There is a curious story of a certain 
Hackelbruid, a mythical individual, identified by 
some scholars with Odin, by others with Baldur, 
who oh the eve of a hunt dreams of himself as 
engi^ed in a deadly struggle with an overpowering 
enemy. The next day they pursue and kill a 
mighty wild boar, and Hackelbrand, recognising 
the enemy of his dream, strikes the dead animal 
with his foot, exclaiming, ' Now strike if thou 
canst I ' when the sharp tusk of the boar pierces his 
foot and causes a mortal wound.^ The Egyptian 
god, Osiris, was slain by his enemy Typhon, in the 

'For tlu ttorjr of Hackelbnuid wU Simrock, Deattekt» 
Mi/thotogie, p. 201. 
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goise of a vild boar; and it was a boar vhich 
caused the death of Adonis. 

Bemembering these facts, and that Siegfried is 
undoubtedly connected vith the sun-gods of the 
North, Hagen's explanation of the cause of Sieg- 
fried's death in the Thidrek-saga, ' We hunted a 
vild boar, uid that boar gave him his death,' 
becomes curiously significant; whether Wagner 
had this connection in his mind or not, one cannot 
say, but he has happily retained this trait in the 
drama. 

We have already noted as a peculiarity of the 
Xhidrek-saga, that, though later in compilation, 
and inferior in Uterary value to the Northern 
version, it nevertheless retains distinct traces of 
an older form of the legend than that preserved by 
the Yolsunga^aaga, though tJiis older form is often 
obscured by the evident anxiety of the compiler 
to harmonise the Qerman version with that popu- 
Ifu: in the North. Thus we find that, though he 
represents Siegfried as slain in the wood, he 
relates how the hero's dead body was brought 
home and laid in the bed beside his wife— an act 
of brutality on the part of the murderers (who in 
the Nibelungen-Iied only lay the corpse outside 
EriemhOd's door) apparently due to his desire not 
to entirely omit the Northern form of the story. 

The conclusion seems to be that, judging from 
mythical analogy, and ths testimony of the 
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Germaii Tersions, the original acene of Si^^Med's 
death must have been a vood or forest, and the 
occasion a hunting expedition ; and it may well 
be that, before the stoiy of this Aryan hero be- 
came 80 cloaely entwined with the Northern myth 
of the fatal Kibelungen Hoard, the cause of his 
death was the traditional wild boar. But the fact 
that Siegfried early became identified with Baldur 
would introduce another element into the story, 
and this, fitting more easily into the iramework 
of the Nibelui^^ l^end, which demanded that 
the death of the hero be due to the action of 
a eonaeioue igmt, and a deadly enemy, finally 
entirely displaced the more primitive version. 

It seems impossible to judge the question fturly 
without consideration of the strong mythical 
elements in the hero's ehuvcter; and equally im- 
possible, having taken this element into account, 
to avoid the conclusion that the German versions 
followed by the drama are really representative 
of the original &ctB of the case. 

But if there be a difference of opinion as to the 
scene of Siegfried's death, there can be but little 
controversy as to who was his murderer. Both 
the German versions agree in asmgning this r^ to 
Hagen ; the Volsunga-si^ alone represents Hogni 
(Hf^^) as resolutely opposed to the deed, as it 
is also alone in making Gunnar survive H<^m; 
Aough it is in accordance with the Thidrek- 
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saga in representing Gudrun as carrying out 
her vei^eance by tiie aid of Hogni's son, vho 
here bears the significant name of Kiblung. As 
remarked before, the Northern version makes 
Hogni Gunnar's brother, whereas in the Thidrek- 
snga he is but Gunther's half-brother, the soa 
of an elf (as in the drama); and in the Nibe- 
Imigen-lied he is Gunther's 'man,' and only a 
distant relation. 

In the German versions Hagen is always repre- 
sented as of a fierce and awe-inspiring aspect ; his 
face is pale as ashes, his hair and beard grizzled, 
and he has but one eya The Thidrek-sf^ 
accounts for his grim appearance by the story 
of his supernatural birth ; but the whole descrip- 
tion of Hagen points him out as originally and 
essentially the direct opposite of Siegfried, whose 
golden armour, beauty of countenance, and joyous 
dispc^tion render him the object of universal 
lore and admiration, as Hagen is of dislike and 
dread. The one is manifestly the representative 
of a power of hght, the other of darkness. 

Nevertheless, Hagen knows more of Siegfried 
than either Gunther or his fellow-courtiers know. 
When the young hero appears at Worms th^ 
Burgundians are all in doubt as to his ideotii^; 
it is H^en who names him, and who relates his 
«arly exploits, the slaying of the dragon and the 
winning of the Nibelungen Hoard. With this 
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latter it is impossible to doubt tiuit Hagen is very 
closely connected ; it is worthy of note that in b31 
the versions the Treasure eventually comes into his 
hands, and it is As who is the agent in consign- 
ii^ it to its final place of concealment In the 
Nibelungea-lied this connectioa wiUi the treasure 
is specially apparent ; ^ter the death of Siegfried 
(who, curiously enough, never seems to care par- 
ticularly for the Treasure — as a rule he wins it 
accidentally and without set desire on his part; 
the Tolsunga-saga alone represents him as know- 
ing of the gold beforehand, and beii^ actuated 
by the moUve of winiung it), Hagen watches 
jealously over the gold, and deprives Kriemhild 
of all access to the Treasure before he finally hides 
it ; and in two instances it is hia son who works 
out the final curse of the gold by slayii^; Etzel, 
or AtU, who would Mn possess it. 

It is true that Hagen nowhere slays Siegfried 
with the apparent object of possessing the Hoard 
himself, but always out of loyalty to his sovereign's 
wife, and care for his sovereign's honour ; and this 
motif is specially insisted upon in the Nibelm^en- 
lied. But this presentation of the legend is so 
strongly coloured throughout by ethical ideas, and 
the German conception of 'Treue,' that the ordinal 
conception has undoubtedly undergone consider- 
able modification. 

Taking into consideration the importance which 
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in every vetaion of the story is assigned to "Eageia, 
an importance vliich in the Nibelungen-lled goes 
near to making him the equal of Sieg&ied in 
dignity and interest; the obscurity which over- 
hai^ his origin and relation to Gunther; his 
strange appearance; and the fact that he is invari- 
ably the last holder of the Treasure, — we cannot 
but conclude that we have here a surrival of one 
of the or^;inal figures of the legend, the hereditary 
opponent and foe of the hero, and therefore most 
probably the representative of the powers from 
whom he won the gold {not ths rightful owner 
«f the gold, for Hagen himself is subject to the 
curse); in other words, that Hagen really is, as 
represented in the drama, the surviTal of the 
or^:inal Kibelungs. That he may be even older 
than tim, and as Esdur, Baldur's murderer, part 
of the original mythic groundwork of the saga, is 
highly probable. As &r back as we can put the 
personified opposition of light and darkness, so &r 
back may we put the real root of the enmity 
between SiegMed and Hf^n; the one character 
is as old as the other. 

The account given of Hagen's birth by the 
Thidrek-s^a, which account has been adopted 
in the drama, seems more Ukely to have been 
an attempt to explun the supernatural character, 
which still in a measure attached to Hagen, 
than an authentic tradition. Certain]^ the 
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version givea in the drama is incorrect ; Alberich 
and Hagen, so far from being &ther and son, 
are, in the very essence of their beii^ utterly 
opposed to each other. Alberich, or Elberich, is, 
as his name indicates, an elf <» albe. These 
beii^ were divided into two classes, Lichtalbeo 
and Schwarzalben, and Simiock points out tiuA 
this prefix indicates no differenco either in their 
character or their colour; their common name, 
'Albe,' is connected with oZ&us, ' white,' and both 
classes are of fur aspect and kindly disposititm ; 
but one, the Lichtalben, have their home in th« 
sun, the other, the Schwarzalben, in the earth. 
The whole character of Alberidk, as depicted in 
Oennan l^nd, beats out this remark of Sim- 
rock's. His home is certainly in the earth, aa 
certainly be is not a Schwarzalbe in the sense 
Wi^er gives us to understand.^ 

The poem of Kdnig Qrtnit, a work apparently 
of the early part trf the thirteenth century, pves 
a very charming presentment of Alberich, and it 
seems not unlikely that this poem has coloured 
the story of H^en as given in the Thidrek-sa^ 
King Ortnit, on the eve of his departure for the 
East to win as his bride a Moorish princess of 
&r-famed beauty, receives &om his mother a 
rii^, which he is told to guard carefully, and 
bidden by her to ride in a certun direction, 
1 Cl Blmrook, DniUclu* MytMogU, yp, 130 ttmg. 
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vheie he will meet with adventures. He obeys 
her, and comes to a flowery meadow, OTershadowed 
by a linden, beneath which a lovely child of 
apparently some three or four years old lies 
asleep. Ortuit, thinking this to be a strayed 
chUd, takes it in his arms, when he receives a 
staf^ering blow on the chest, and finds to his 
surprise that this apparent infant is poss^sed 
of more than the strength of a full-grown man. 
After a stru^lo between them the child reveals 
himself as Alberich, king of the elves, and Ortnit's 
real &ther, only visible to him by means of the 
ring his mother had given him. He presents 
his son with a magnificent suit of armour, and 
promises him his aid in winning the Moorish 
princess, a promise which be faithftilly keeps.^ 

It is in this character of Elf-king that Alberich 
became known in Franco, where his name has 
been modified to Oberonl Certainly the idea 
we attach to Oberoa is widely different from 
that si^^ested by Wagner's Alberich, but it is 
imdoubtedly more in accordance with original 
taradition. 

The early part of the Thidrek-SE^ represents 
Alberich as a dwarf-king, through whose instru- 
mentality Dietrich of Bern wins his armour and 
the sword, Nagel-ring ; but here, though not an 
unkindly character, he is represented aa a akil^ 
' Ci Ton der Ekgeo, HMenbvch, vol. i 
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thief, an evidoit confosum vith EfhegoM, ox 
AUgtiat, anotiher elf or dwarf, trho tras a &mous 
thie£ Whether thia latter is the same as the 
mythical Maater-thief, Agaa, referred to by the 
Meistetsingers, is not clear, but in the WdUhariut, 
a Tork of the tenth century, Hagrai's &ther is 
called Agazi, which Lachmann identifies with 
i^i;az. The Thidretsaga nowhere makes AJherv^ 
Hagen's &ther, and his connection with the Nibe- 
lungen-lied seems entirely to depend on his well- 
known character as guardian of a treasure, thou^ 
there he guards it for another, and not, as more 
correctly, for himselE 

It was probably a teminiscence of the well- 
known tale of King Ortnit, comlnned with the 
fact that Alb^ch was already connected with 
the NibeHuDgen-lied, which influenced Wi^er in 
his choice of Haven's father; but it cannot be 
denied that the character of Alberich as repre- 
smted in the BMig does a grave injustice to a 
very graceful and charming ^pire of German 
I^;end. 

The fine incident in the drama, where the dead 
man's hand rises to repel Hagen's intended theft 
of the rii^, was doubtless suggested by the scene 
in the Nibelungen-lied where, as Si^;&ied lies 
in state in the Minster, Eriemhild demands, in 
accordance with a well-known mediasval super- 
Btititm, that Qunther and Hagen, who have 
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stoutly denied any share in the hero's death 
(attiibutii^ it to robbeis), shall approach and 
touch the bier; and at Hagea's touch the woundt 
bleed afiresh, thus making his guilt mani&st to 
aU. Outrune's ready abandonment of her daim 
to Siegfried, at Btllnnehilde's demand, is, though 
in accordance ivith the shadowy rdle assigned to 
her in the drama, utterly at Tariance witii the 
legend, where the description of the bereaved 
wife's despur forms an important feature in 
«Tei7 version; witness the lay of Gudrun trans- 
lated iu chapter xzL of Morris and MagniiBson's 
translalion of the Yolsunga-saga, and the beauti- 
fal scene in the Nibelungen-lied where, at the 
last moment, Kriemhild insists oo the coffin 
1>eing opened that she may look once more <hi 
the &ir face and kiss the dead lips of her husband. 

Some critics have held diat it is the measure- 
less grief of Gudrun, to which the Northern saga 
has given such munificent expression, that spurs 
Biynhild <m to her act of self-murder; it is the 
only way in vhlch she can triumph over her 
hated rival, and win S^^urd for her own. 

In both the German versions of the l^[eaid 
Srynhild disappears from the scene after Sieg- 
fried's death ; her vrageance sated, and her out- 
raged dignity appeased, she has nothii^ more 
to do with the action of the story. But it is 
undoubtedly &r more in accordance wit^ the 
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mytliical orig^ of the character to make her die, 
aa does Baldur's wife, vibh the man she has loved 
so fiercely. 

It is impossible to deny the grandeur of thit 
closing scene of the QStterddmmerwng, but the 
grandeur of Brtlnnhilde is that of the Valkyrie 
and not of the -woman. She may proclaim lore 
to be the one etem&l, enduring good; she may 
announce herself as having passed, as a wonum, 
through suffering to knowledge; but it is im- 
possible not to fiael that the love which makes 
eventually for possescion and not for renuncia- 
tion, at the cost of shame and suffering to the 
loved one, is not the highest love, and that 
Bnimihilde, as a woman, had a great deal more 
to learn I Practically, the philosophical lesscm of 
the drama, the renunciation of the will accepted 
by Wotan, is rejected by SrOnnhilde, who in her 
final action is undoubtedly and exclusively actu- 
ated by the desire of eternal union with, and 
possession o( her beloved SiE^i;fcied. 

And here, as the Bhine-mudens clum onoe 
more their long -lost heritage, and the flames 
which denote the completion of the curse of the 
gold and the fall of Walhalla and its gods light 
up the scene, the great drama finds its fitting 
close; and we who have followed the action step 
by step from its commencement may pause and 
■ask whether the form in which Wagner has oasC 
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the great I^end of the North is to be accepted 
as a true reivesentation of its original form. 
R^arded from some aspects, it may certainly be 
contended ihat the version given by the drama, 
80 far as it goes, does represent what was probably 
Uie original shape of the story more accurately 
than any <yne of the versions from vhich Wagner 
drev, and that a correct dramatic instinct has led 
him to combine these older features which are not 
the special property of any <me version, but axo 
elsewhere found apart from eadi other: e.g. that 
he was right in representing tho hero as brought 
up in the solitude of the wood, and in ^orance 
of his parentage, as in the Thidrek-saga, and in 
combining that with his awakenii^ of tho Yal- 
kyrie, the special property of the Yolsimga-Baga; 
right, too, in representing H^en as closely con- 
nected with the Treasure — a real act of reccm- 
struction, as this part of tho story had become 
completely obscured, though the meana by which 
the connection is established do not approve diem- 
Belves as consonant with the primitive form ; and 
r^ht in selecting, out of the conflicting versions 
of Siegfried's death, that which is favoured by 
the G«rman compilers, and agrees best with the 
mythical origin of tho hero. 

That, as a whole, this great work, in whicb 
Wagner's aim was wider, if not higher, than in 
his other dramas, is not his greatest success, must 
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be admitted, but tbe reason lies to the full as 
much with the material to be moulded as vith 
the hand of the moulder. A tradition so colossal 
in its propoTtioDB, so v/rwetUich in its origin, 
so extended in ita ramifications, and so obscure 
in its details, could hardly be brought into any 
form which should represent swiftly and co- 
herently the &cts of tho story, deal with the 
bidden meaning of its mysterious action, and do no 
injostice to the legend by the omission of mach 
which is of importance. As a matter of faot, it 
would have needed not one Tetralogy alone, but two, 
if not three, to deal adequately with the soiurce 
of the Hoard, the Life and Death of Si^&ied, the 
vengeance on his murderers, and final loss of the 
Treasure; and we can hardly blame Wagner if 
we find the narrow limits of the one scarcely 
Bofficieot ftv die purpose; it was well that the 
work should be done, and none but be could have 
done it 

In the lig^t of this nineteenth century re- 
8uscitati<m of the great Teutonic hero, the words 
of the old saga-man have a quaintly prophetic 
ring when, speaking of Siegfried, the compiler 
of tbe Thidrek-si4^ aayn : ' And tberefbre ware 
his arms gold-lnwiot^ht because he surpassed 
all othar men in dignity, and noblauss, and all 
beauty ; yea, even in the old sagas wherein men 
tell of the stron^iest, and most famous, and most 
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free-handed of all heroes and princes: and his 
name goes abroad in all tongue from the North 
even to the Cfreek-land sea, and so ahall it be sO' 
long as the vorld endures.' 



Sfnoa oonolnding ths »boTs ataidy the writer IkM met wiUk 
Profewor Bydberg'e Tevionie Mythology, containing m in- 
tereeting and earefnUj worked-ont theory of the origin of the 
Nibehing Hoard. Aa the theory anggeita an explacatitn) of 
■ORM of the pointi noted In thsM itndies, anabetractof itmay be 
of interett to the reader. Bydberg Identifies the lona of Iwaldi, 
who wen ennning workmen, and adorned Aegard by their tklll, 
and WTOOght golden treamrea for the goda, Odin'a epear among 
them, with Tolimd (WieUnd) the raiith, and bis brothers, Egil 
and Slagfinn. At first Mends and serrants of the goda, tiiey 
quarrelled with them on aooonnt of their work being jndged. 
inferior to that of Sindri, who forged Thor's hammer ; and went 
f<N^h froni Asgard to the lower world, where they forged a 
wondrous 'award of Tictory,' with which to attack the goda, 
who try by erery means to get the sword into their own hands. 
(If Wieland be really identioal with the son of Iwaldi, then the 
'sword of victory '=Uimnng, and ws see at once why that 
weapon Is represented in the Ihidrek -saga as snpetlor to Gram, 
npra, p. 100.) 

Bydberg considers that the Nibelnngen Hoard is th« treasnTS- 
ndiloh these three brothers took with them from Asgard, aada 
being nnable to carry, oonoealed either in the earth or in the 
water {probably in both). 

ViSlund (lc, WieUnd) himself apparently possessed a mar- 
vellona arm-ring, the special virtne of which ia not dearly 
indicated ; Kydberg thinks that it bad the power of mnltiplying 
itself. When Wieland Qiee from King Nidnng he leaves seven 
hundred gold rings behind him. VOlnnd's brother, Egil, has 
by others besides Rydberg been Identified with tbe dwarf- 
king Engel, whose treasnre Siegfried wins ; and Bydbeig provea 
VbKt Slagfinn, the third l»iither, is also known by the name of 
Gjoki ; he therefoie oouaidere that the Gjokinga (i.s. Niblongs) 
were hereditary owner* «f at least part of the Hoard. 
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Ths weak point of the theory U that If thla were the omo 
the; ought aot to be Affieoted by the cone, which falli on tham 
eqnklly with Si^fried. Bnt if the sons of Iweldi tmi, in the 
flnt Inatknoa, no right to the gold which had been intnuted to 
them by the godi for the deeontion of Aagard, bnt had ftolen 
It whan Ihej fled to the lower world, tlien the position beoomM 
perfeotlyoleu. The theory ie In any caee an ingeniooi ona,aDd 
certunly leemi to clear up eome point* of tpeoial diSonlty. 

In hli itndy on the Sing da Nibduni^tn (London : Nutt, 
1SD7}, Mr. W. V. Sheppard objects to my treatment of this im- 
portant gpliode ai miileading. Aooording to him, Brynhild, in 
the VoUmigaSaga, did not know of the deception prMtJaed 
npon hertill informed of it by Ondnm ; and Wagner hae limply 
mbititated a itatcment of the real relatitma between heneU 
and Siegfried for the falie aoon«ation whioh, in the earlier epie, 
the bring! agaiiut the hero. The Northern poenu are veiy 
fragmentary, and far from dear in their indloatims, and it i> 
by no mean* certain that Brynhild, in ths VoUiaga-Saga, is in 
ignorance of the fact* of the oaae. On the other hand, H i* 
qoite oerti^ that Brynhild's relation with Signrd was of the 
moet intimate natnre — as I hare laid aboTO, Northern tradi- 
tion know* their daughter, and ahe haa lived onder the same 
TDof with bim for some time before the criiii of the tragedy — 
K> ihe can hardly have been altogether ignorant of the matter, 
A careful comparison of the versions teem* to show that the 
aocnaation she brings against Signrd was not neoeesariljr fa]*e 
itf. mpra, p. 127). All these pointe were in my mind when I 
wrote, and I oannot but adhere to the opinion then ezpreeted, 
that Wagner's *ertvon, Qeoe**itated aa it donbtles* waa by 
reaeon* of dramatic eagenay, I* diittnctly lowering to the 
character of the heroine, and inferior to the earlier venion* of 
the story. It Is quite tme that Brunnhilde has parted with 
her original wisdom ; bnt maglo drink* and their Inflnenoe on 
the relation of the sexes were a familiar part of Uie life of that 
day, and it no longer the inspired Valkyr, she was at least a 
wconan of eiceptioaal intelligence and dignity of character. 
Personally I always feel that there is a lack of continnity 
between the heroine of the Vaikj/rit and of the OOtierdiuHtiurajijf, 
bat, as I said abore, I think it is a mere matter of opinion, on 
which critica oan well afford to differ. 
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CHAPTER VII 
4»acsiiCal 

Introdoctorj remArk* — Th« GraQ oToIe — Origin&l home of the 
Ug«nd — A CeltJa -variftnt of the Arykn ExpnlBicni and 
Betaim Fonnola — Tuioiu forma of the Peroovkl l^end— 

To such of our readers as may be nnfiiTniHaT with 
the origin of the sources which lie at the root of 
the Wagnerian Drama, it may seem a mistakoi 
judgment that places this, the last and most 
distinctively Christian of all Wagn^s works, the 
one in which, though the philosophical idea be 
not absent, Uie symbolism is yet definitely cast 
in a mould consecrated by Christian tradition, 
immediately next to the drama in which Pagan, 
ism re^ns unchallenged ; it might have seemed 
more fitting to interpose between the two one 
of tha -works in which the master has so skil- 
fully portrayed the conflict between the Old Faith 
and the New, either Lohengrin or Tannhdvser. 
But the reason for this arrangement lies in the 
fact that, widely diffa«nt as the two stories are. 
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a common mythical traditioii lies at the root 
of both, Euid FaraiM (or Ferceral) is but the 
Celtic, or more accurately Kymric, vanant of that 
prehistoric Aryan hero of whom Siegfried is the 
Teutonic survival 

The Btoiy of FerceTal is, however, characterised 
hy certain definite and strongly marked fblk-Iore 
features vhich do not exist in the Siegfried 
legend, and we may perhaps differentiate the two 
1^ saying that on the ivhole Siegfried belongs to 
the saga, Ferceral to the tnmvhtn, stage of 
mythical development 

The latter part of the twelith century witnessed 
a curions, and in some ways unique, literary pheno- 
menon ; the sudden and practically simultaneous 
appearance within the space of about fifty yean 
(1170-1220) of a body of romantic literature, dealing 
more or less directly with a special Talisman (even- 
taally identified as of wholly Christian character), 
which body of romance is known as the Qnul cycle.^ 

The most ourious and perplexing feature of this 
cycle is, that, whichever of these romances ws 
consider the oldest, the work of Chretien de 
Troyee <a that of Robert de Borron, that romance 
presupp(»e8 a source, and that source is lost— ^ 
is, therefore, impoBsiUe to speak with eertainty 
as to the original form of the myth. Another 

> vide SlndUt on Iht Legend qf tht Ho^ OraS. A. Nntt. 
<3baf,L 
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curious feature of the problem is the almost 
equally sudden cessation of activity within this 
special field; the Grail romances later than the 
date given above are few in number, and of little 
or no literary value, and with Malory's Morie 
d'Arthv/r, three hundred years later, they cease 
altof^tiier. For all practical purposes of literary 
investigation as to tiie origin of the myth, the 
Qrail literature is confined within the limits of 
these fifty years. The origin uid development of 
tiie cycle being thus obscure, it is difGcult to 
account for the extreme popularity into which 
the myth so suddenly sprang, (md to know 
whether this popularity were entirely due to the 
character of the talisman itself, which, whether 
Christian or not in origin, certainly lent itself 
with singular felicity to Christian development; 
or whether the QtaH first became popular by its 
connection with the hero of a very widespread 
uid tmdoubtedly popular folk-tala 

la any case the romances of the Grail cycle 
may, as Mr. Nutt well points out, be divided into 
two separate classes; one of which deals with 
the early history of the taJisman, and has been 
strongly influenced by Christiim hagiology, espe- 
dally as represented in some of tiie . spurious 
gospels, of which the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian ftuth were so prolific ; and the other dealing 
with the quest for the Grail, which is, in its 
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earliest forma, closely connected with the folk-tale 
Above referred to. 

That this story of Peredur, Perceval, or Paraval 
is of British-Celtic origin is practically certain, 
and the hero retains in every language clear 
traces of his nationality, being either of ' QaUeB,' 
'U OcUois,' or 'der WcUeis' From Wales the 
legend passed into Brittany, and from thence into 
the hands of the Northern French poets, who 
moulded it into the form in which it has de- 
scended to us. 

Accepting, then, the fact that Perceval ia a 
'Formula-hero,' and comparing the incidents of his 
story with the outline given in chapter iv., as well 
as with the legends connected with other heroes 
of the same £unily, it becomes apparent that the 
Grail, qua Grail, forms no part of the original 
framework, nor can we discover any one spetual 
talisman, common to the Formula, whidi might 
have been developed into the Grail; but that, as 
■a fact, the latter is found in connection with none 
of the Formula heroes save Perceval alona We 
may therefore not unreasonably conclude (a) that 
the story of Perceval is, in its earliest form, in- 
dependent of the Grail myth; (&) that it was 
£ome peculiarity in the special Celtic presentment 
of the Formula which invited the connection — 
■considerations which decidedly favour Mr. Kutt'a 
tntun contention that the history of the Holy 
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Grail is the history of the development of a Celtic 
and purely Pagan talisman into a disttn^^TeLy 
Christian symbol The vaiious farms in 'nhich 
the l^end of Perceyal has come down to us may 
be summarised as follows : — 

14 Ccnte dd GradL Poem, by GhrStien de 
Troyes ; left unfimBhed by him, and con- 
tinued by at leaat three other writere. 
Frinoh Perceval. Froee rcmutace, ascribed to Bobert 
de Borron. 
Pereevai U GMns. Prose romaoca, by an 
unknown writer. 
Weibh . Pereiwr. Tale found in the Bed Book of 

Hergest 
ENOLtsa, Sir Pera/velk dt OdUet. Metrical romance 

author unknown. 
GsRUAN. PamvdL Epic poem by Wolfram von 
Eachenbach. 
It is this last which Wagner has followed 
throughout his drama, uui it will therefore be 
unnecessary to give an abetract of any of the 
other romances, though it may be well to state 
that Chretien's poem, which in the opinion of 
many scholars is the oldest extant ver^on of the 
story, agrees very closely with Wolfram's Fcvrzival. 
There is undoubtedly a common source at the 
root of the two works.^ 

' FordiMimlonot UMTarioDJverrioiuof thaPeroerkll^end 
and ttie oounectiaii between Ctuitien and Wolfram, «m Bnglish 
tnulatiou of PaTrivai. 3 to1& D. Nntt, 1894-95. 
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(This poem differs from other vetuons of the 
l^fend in hAving a distinct ethical purpose at its 
root : i.e. ihe poet is desirous of showing how lade 
of iaith may mar an otherwise noble character; 
yet, that by steadfastnesfl of purpose and loyalty 
of soul, a man may atone for his early failures, 
and win the blessing once forfeited. 

The first two books of the poem are also peculiu' 
to the GfttToan version, and are to be regarded as 
introductory to the real traditional matter.) 

Gamuret, prince of Anjou, on the death of his 
father. King Gandein, thought it not well to 
remain as vassal to his brother, but would &re 
forth to seek fame for himaeli In his joumeyings 
he came to Fatelamunt, in the land of the Moors, 
where the queen, Belakane, was beset by enemies. 
Then Gamuret came to her aid, and defeated her 
enemies ; the queen wedded him, and he became 
king of Assagog and Zassamimk. But after a 
time he waxed weary, since there was no fighting 
to be done, and he also thought it ill that his wife 
should be a heathen, so he sailed away secretly, 
leaving a letter which told of his rank and lineaga 
After his departure Belakane gave birth to a son, 
who was black and white even as his parents 
came of difTering races, and she called her son's 
name Feirefis Angevin. Now when Gamuiet 
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stuled from Belakane he landed at Senile, and it 
was told liim how Queen Herzeleide, the lady of 
Waleis and Norgals, was holdii^ a tournament 
before Kanvoleis, and how her hand and kingdom 
were to be the prize of the victor. Gamuret went 
thither and fought, and was proclaimed "victor; 
and since his first wife, Belakane, was a heathen, 
it was held that his marriage to her was void, and 
he must needs wed Herzeleide. After they had 
been wedded eighteen months Gamuret went to the 
aid of the Barach of B^;dad, uid was treacher- 
ously slain in battle; after his death Queen 
Herzeleide gave birth to FazziTid, the hero of this 
tale. 
(Here the traditional story of Perceval begins.) 
Then Herzeleide, fearing lest her son should, 
even as his father, be slain in battle, fled to the 
forest of Solt&ne, where she took an oath of her 
people that thoy would speak no word of kn%ht- 
hood to the lad, and thus Farzival grew up in the 
woodland, unwitting of his own name or rank, and 
knowing naught of any weapons save those he 
made himseK 

But one day it cams to pass that he met with 
four knights in fuU armour, and at £tst he 
^oi^ht that surely they were gods ; but when he 
learned that they were but luiights, he prayed 
them to tell him how he, too, might become as 
they ; and they bade him seek the court of King 
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Arthur and ask kn^hthood at his hands. Par- 
zival then went to his mother, and prayed of her 
a steed that he might ride to the kix^; imd the 
ijueen bethought her that if she sent him fordi 
in such guise that the folk would mock him, he 
would return more quickly to her, so she olad 
him in a fool's dress, and gave him a sotiy steed 
to ride on, and sent him forth with good cotmsela 
And when he left her she r&n weeping on the 
road behind him till she could see her son no 
longer, and her heart brake for sorrow, and she 
fell dead by the wayside. 

Parzival came to a tent where a fair lady was 
sleeping, and because his mother had told him 
that it was good to win a love-token from a &ir 
woman he took &om her her nng and necklet, 
against her will, and rode on his way. But little 
time after he met with a maiden, weeping over 
a dead knight, who revealed unto him his true 
name and lineage, and told him how she was his 
«ousin, Sigune. 

Then Farzival oame to Nantes, where King 
Arthur was holding his court, and without the 
-waUs he met with a gallant knight, in red armour, 
named Ither of Gaheviess, who laid claim to King 
Arthur's kingdom, and in token thereof bad 
borne away a cup of gold from off the Icing's 
tablft He bade Farzival bear bis ohallraige to 
King Arthur; and Uie lad came into lite hall of 
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thd king's palace, and spake as the knight bad 
bade him; and none knew -what to make of his 
&ur face and strange manner. Then he demanded 
knighthood of King Arthur, and prayed him to 
^ve him the armour of the Red En^ht whom 
he had met without the city, and the king said it 
should bo as he willed. 

Then Paraval went forth to cltum the armour; 
and the queen and her ladies saw him as he 
passed, and the princess, Kunnewaare of Iislande, 
who had sworn never to laugh till she saw him 
who should be the bravest of knights, when she 
looked on Farzival laughed aloud; and Kay smote 
her in anger, but FaiziYal sware in his heart to 
avenge the maiden's shame. 

So Parziyal came to Ither of Gaheviess, and 
bade him give up his armour since T^ing Arthur 
had promised it to him ; the Bed Knight would 
not, but in his anger smote Pamval with bis 
spear to the ground. But the lad threw a javelin 
at him, which pierced his eye, and slew him ; and 
tben FatzLval took his armour and ^rt it on him 
above bis fool's dress, and moimted the dead 
knight's charger, uid so rode from Nantes. 

Then he came to the castle of Gumemanz of 
Graharz, who received him kindly, and because 
be saw that ParztTal knew naught of knightly 
customs he kept him with him twice seven days, 
and taught him to use bis weapons rightly, and 
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to behave as befitted a courteous knight, and bade 
him not to be ever asking questions. 

iParziTal left Gurnemanz and rode to the citj of 
Pelrapar, whore the young queen, Kondwiramur, 
was besi^fed by sea and land, by the armies of 
King Klamide. He promised to aid her, and 
overthrew both the king and his seneschal, King- 
TOQ, and sent them as prisoners to the lady 
Kunnewaare; and himself wedded Queen Kond- 
viramur, and became king of the land. 

But after a time he would fain seek his mother, 
for he knew not that she was dead : 60 he rode 
forth alone, and at evening he came to a water, 
and on it there was a boat at anchor, with men 
fishing ; and one of them who was richly dressed 
bade Parzival be his guest for the night, and told 
him the way to his casUe. The men of the castle 
received Parzival with honour, and robed him in 
a royal mantle, and led him to a wondrous hall, 
where sat four htmdred knights ; tmd the Fisher- 
King who had bidden him hither lay on a couch 
before the fire, for he could neither sit nor stand. 
Then a squire passed through the hall, bearing in 
his hand a spear, from the point of which there 
flowed a drop of blood, and when all who were in 
the hall saw it they wept aloud And when the 
squire had passed through the hall there came a 
procession of fair maidens, bearing a costly table, 
and %hts ^id sweet per^mes ; and the last, who 
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■was the fiuiest of all, bare in her hands the GieU, 
and laid it on the table before the king. 

Then the squires and serving-men knelt before 
the Grail with the golden dishes and cups, and 
the dishes vere filled with all manner of meat, and 
the cups with wine, and eveiy one ate and drank 
even as he would. And Farzival wondered greatly, 
but he thoi^ht of Gumemanz's teaching, and asked 
no question ; and even when thej brought him a 
goodly sword, the gift of the host, he asked not 
what it meanL 

Then the maidens took up the Grul i^in, and 
the procession left the hall, even as it entered; 
and through the open door Farzival saw in an 
outer room an old man, lyii^ on a couch, with 
white hair and beard, and of fair and noble aspect, 
but he asked not who he waa 

Then they led him to a bedchamber, and ^r 
maidens brought him wine and finite from Para- 
dise, and he slept ; but his dreams were evil, and 
when he woke the sun was high in heaven, his 
armour and the two swords lay beside him, but 
there was no man there. Then he armed himself 
and went forth, and in the courtyard he found his 
steed tied, but the castle was deserted, and no man 
came in answer to his call But as he rode forth 
across the drawbridge it was raised so swiftly that 
he well-n^h fell into the moat, and a voice cried 
upon h im , aad mocked him, and said since he had 
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naked no question he had lost great I 
but vhen FaiziTal Tould have known the mean- 
ing of the words he could win no answer. As he 
rode through the woodland he met with his cousin 
Sigune, weeping orer the embalmed body of her 
dead knight; he spake to her, and she told lum 
he had been in the castle of Monsalviisch, and 
had seen its king, Anfortas, and the wonders of 
the Qrail; but when she found he had asked no 
question she cursed him for a false knight, and 
would speak to him no more. 

So Paizival rode on his way ; and he met the 
lady, whose ring and necklet he had taken, clad 
in rags and mounted on a wretched steed, for her 
husband deemed she had betrayed him, and had 
given the tokens to a favoured lover. But Paizival 
fought with the knight, and overthrew him, and 
sware to him that his wife was guiltless, and so 
they were made friends again. 

Now King Arthur, who had heard of the valiant 
deeds of the Red Enight (for so men called Far- 
zival since he had slain Ither of Gabeviess and 
taken his armour), would &in have made Tiim one 
of the Round Table, and had ridden forth with his 
court to seek him, and was near at hand, though 
Fandval knew it not That n%ht Farzival was 
sleeping in the forest, and there was a fall of 
snow, and in the morning the ground was white 
around him. And it came to pass that as he rode 
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through the woodland, a hawk that bad escaped 
from the king's falconer &ew after him, struck at 
a wild goose and wounded it, so that three drops 
of blood fell on the snow. Then when FarziTal 
saw the red blood on the white snow he bethought 
him of Kondwiramur his wife, and he fell into 
a loTO-trance and knew nat^ht of what passed 
around him ; and so the knights of King Arthur's 
court found him. And since they thought that it 
touched their honour that one should beax arms 
thus near theai camp, they would fight with him ; 
snd FandTal overthrew both Segramor and Kay, 
and knew not that be done so. Then Gawain 
spread a silken cloth over the blood-drops, and 
when Farzival saw them no longer, the spell was 
broken, and he rode with Gawfun to the court of 
King Arthur. 

A great feast was made in his honour, and he 
was prayed to become one of the knighte of the 
Bound Table. But as they were feasting, there 
came the messenger of the Grul, Eondrie the 
sorceress, who was hideous exceedingly ; and be- 
fote them all she cursed Farzival for a false and 
dishonoured knight, since be had not asked the 
king of Monsalviisch, Anfortas, what ailed him; 
had he done so, Anfortas would have been healed 
of his dckness, and Paizival had won great honour. 
And she rode away, weeping'. 

Then came the kn^ht, Kingrimursel, who 
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accused Gawain of havii^ txeaclierouBly dam 
hia king and master, and challenged him to 
single combat And when Farzival sav how he 
and Gawun were put to open shame, and yet 
were guiltless, then he cried aloud that there 
could be no God, else He vould rule matters 
better J and he fotsvare God's service, and said 
he would never rest till he had foimd the Grail 
and asked the question, nor would he be one of 
their brotherhood till his dishonour was wiped 
out. So he and Gawun rode &om the court of 
King Arthur. 

(The next two books deal with the adven- 
tures of Gawain, and may therefore be 
omitted.) 

Now after Parzival had waodered for well-nigh 
five years in doubt and despair, and had failed to 
find the castle of MonsalT&sch, he met one morn- 
ing with a party of pilgrims, and the old knight 
who led them rebuked him for riding armed on 
Good Friday ; and when he learned that in truth 
Parzival knew not what day it was, for he had 
lost all count of time, nor did he serve God, but 
held Him to be his enemy, he bade him ride to 
the hermit, Trevrezent, and tell his grief to him 
and receive counsel and absolution. Parzival did 
aa the knight told him, and Trevrezent received 
him kindly ; buE when he found that he was seek- 
ing for the Qraii, he bade him give up the quest, 
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since none could find it save those whom God led 
to it And further he told him how the Grail 
was a wondrous stone that came from heav^ 
and its power was renewed each Good Friday by 
A host which was brought &om heaven by a dove. 
And he told him how Titurel was the first king of 
the Grail, and how in his old age he had given up 
the kingdom to his son Frimutel, thoi^h Titurel 
himself yet hved, sustained by the life-givii^ 
sight of the Grail How Anfortas, son of Frim- 
utel, was now king of MoosalT&sch, but because 
he had been led away by mere earthly love, and 
had not chosen according to the law of the Grail, 
he had been wounded in a joust by a poisoned 
spear, and could not be healed till a knight 
should come to tJie castle, and should ask the 
king what ailed him. He, Trevrezenfc, was An- 
fortas' brother, and had forsworn a worldly life 
that he might, by prayw and fasting, win his 
brother's healing and salvation. 

Then Farzival made known to Trevrezent how 
he had himself been to Monsalvftseh, and looked 
on the Grail, but had asked no question. And 
when Trevrezent heard of his parentage he knew 
that he was in truth his nephew, the son of his 
sister, Herzeieide; and he told >iirr> how two 
mortal sins lay upon him, since he had broken 
his mother's heart by leaving her, and had slain 
in his folly Ither of Gaheviess, who was his near 
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IrinamAn — and for these sioB he had not been 
held Torthj to vm the GtmL 

Then ParziTsl made confession of his sins, tJoA 
ma absolred, and rode airay sortovfiil, yet re- 
stored to £uth in Qod. 

(The poem here reverts a^sin to the adventures 
of Qftwain in the service of the ladj Orgeluse, who 
had been Anfortas' love ; tells of his winning the 
Ch&teau MerveiL, built by the enchanter KJingsor, 
whose prisonen he frees, and of his final meetii^ 
with ParziTsl, at which point the history of the 
principal hero is taken up again.) 

How it came to pass that one day as Farzival 
rode armed and solitary he met with another 
koight, and the two foi^ht fiercely together, and 
Farzival had wdl-n^h slain hia foe when there 
oame up pages who called upon his name, and 
£andTal knew him £» Gswain, his friend and 
kinsman, and he cast away his sword and would 
fight no more. Then Qawain bade him come to 
the court of King Arthur, who had ridden thither 
with all his courtiers to see the fight between 
Oawain and Qnunoflanz, the foe of the lady 
Orgeluse. FarziTal fought with and ov^tJirew 
Gramofianz; but though Ring Arthur and his 
knights would ^n have done him honour, his 
heart was heavy since he had failed to find the 
Grail, and was ever separated froza his wife ; thus 
he was in no mood for feasting, but in the early 
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inomli^ he I^ the camp in sooret, and rode once 
more on his way. While the day was yet in the 
dawnii^ he met with a heathen knight in costly 
armour, who rode in search of adventures, and 
woidd fight with ParzivaL The fight was a 
mighty one, and Farzival was well-nigh beaten 
to the ground, when he cried upon his wife, and 
fresh strength came to him, and he smote his 
fbeman to ihe earth, but ihe sword brake in his 
hand. Then they ceased from strife, and asked 
of MM)h other's name and lineage, and Farzival 
found ihaX the heathen knight was none other 
than his brother F«iiefis, Gamuret's son. 

The two broUiers nde to the court of King 
Arthur, and a great feast ma made in their 
honour ; and while they were feasUi^, tha Gnul 
messei^er, Eondrie, rode into the ring, and 
l^ayed Far^val to foi^ve her for the shame 
she had bnn^ht upon him before, and sfud that 
his trial was ended, and his sin blotted out; the 
Grail had named him king, and she herself was 
sent to lead him to UonsolvKsch. 

PandTal and his brother, Feirefis, joyfully took 
leave of King Arthur, and rode to Monsalvasch, 
and there Pusival asked ihe king what ailed 
him, and straightway Anfortas was made whole, 
and Parzival became king in his stead. Then he 
rode forth aa he was bidden to meet his wife, 
Kondwiramor, and there, on the spot where he 
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had seen the blood-dropa on the saaw, he found 
her sleeping in her tent with her twin sons, 
Kardeiss and Lohmigrin. Paizival made all the 
nobles of Brob&rz take oath of fealty to Eardeiss, 
and ride back with him to their own country ; but 
he and Kondwiramur fmd Lohengrin returned to 
Monsalvftsch to the service of the GraiL 

But Feirefis was baptized and became a Chris- 
tian, fmd wedded Repanse de Scheie, the Grail- 
bearer, and went back to his own land, where his 
wife bare him a son who was named Frester 
John. 

Wolfram's version of the Perceval legend calls 
for little conmient here. It is on the whole the 
most coherent and complete version of the hero's 
career which we possess. CbiStien's poem breaks 
off in the middle of the second Gawain section, and 
therefore only giv» Perceval's hiatory up to his 
meeting with the Hermit; his continuators spin 
out the story to an inordinate length, and we have 
altc^ther four accounts of visits paid by Feiceval 
to the Grail castle. 

There is no such unanimi^ aa to the final 
fate of the hero as prevails in the various versions 
of the Siegfried story ; nor has the Perceval 
lagetod undergone the historical development 
which has left so strong an impress on the 
Teutonic myth. It seems exceedii^ly probable 
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that the veraoa of the hero's birth and parentage 
vhioh Wol&am followed was coloured by historic 
cal &cts ; and, as ve shall see presently, the order 
of the Grail knights, which forms bo Important a 
feature of the drama, and is only found in Wol- 
fram, waB probably suggested by the order of the 
Knights Templ&rs; but these exceptions cannot 
be held to have affected the mythical nature of 
the legend as a whole. The framework of the 
story belongs, however, to a later date than does 
the Siegfried-saga; there is little or no trace of 
the supematur^ element, the free intermingling 
of the gods in the affairs of men, which is so 
marked a characteristic of the Northern l^^end. 
The religious element in the story of Perceval is 
distinctively Christian, and, as we shall see, it is 
through the medium of Christianily that Wagner 
has restored to his hero the divine nature un- 
doubtedly his by origin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AEGUMBNT 

In the cartle of SlansalTat, in the moantaina of Northern 
Spain, the H0I7 Orail, the Cup of the Last Supper, and the 
8pe»r with which tha side of the Saviour mu pierced ou the 
Crow, are guarded by the Order of Grail Knights, mled by their 
king Amfartas, bod of Utarel, to whose care in the first in- 
atance the sacred telloi were committed. In the rslley beneath 
Monsalvat the enchanter, Klingsor, has erected a magic castle 
and garden, and, forione at the refosftl of Amfortaa to admit him 
M one of the Order, devotes himself to the task of oorrnp^g 
and encnaring the Orail Knights. Amfortas himself hsa been 
seduced by the charms of an annamed torcereat, and not only 
robbed of the Holy Spear, bnt in the straggle wounded by the 
weapon. The wound will yield to no known remedy, bdt the 
Qnul oracle hat declared that healiog shall come through ' a 
pare Fool,' wise throng fellow-suSering. 

Snch is the explanatory account given by QumeDUUUS, a 
knight of the Qrail, to his attendant squires, at the commence- 
ment of the drama. Kimdry, the self-appointed messenger of 
the Qrail, a wild and fantastic figure, breaks in upon the scene 
with a flaak of healing balsam from Arabia; but king and 
knight are alike aware that no means of healing, save that 
foretold by the Qrail, wUI be of any avail. 

The knighta bear Amfortas to the lake for ref reshment ; and 
while the king watches with interest the flight of a wild swan, 
the bird falls, transfiTed by an arrow from the bow of FarsifaL 
Taxed with Ae deed, Ulc lad avows it gleefully, but when 
Qnrnemani' remonstranoe convinces him of the cruelty of his 
action, he is straok with remorse, and, breaking his bow, throws 
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it Hicl the qniTBT from htm, Aaked who he ia, and vhenos he 
oomei, Pamfsil cui give no mtUfactor; anawer ; bnt Kimdry 
declareB her knowledge of hii parentage : he hM been brought 
up In the wooda 'ils a fool' by bis widowed mother, who haa 
died of grief «t hia deaertion. The Ud, overcome with rage at 
Kondry'a mocking tone, mahea a furiona attack np<m her, bnt 
ii checked by Oomemans. The knight, thinking he recogniaea 
in the new-comer the Fcol of the prophftcy, bida him accompany 
him to the Grail Feaat. Kondry ainka down, overcome hy 
hMCTy alamber, against which she atrngglea in vain. The 
■oene changea to the temple of the Orail, where the myatio 
relic ia to be unveiled, in the preaenoe of the knighls, by the 

^nfortas, to whom the sight of the Ortul bringa renewed 
•afferiog, at first thrinka from hia taak, bnt, urged by the voice 
of hia father, Titorel, who ia himself pieaerved in life by the 
aight of the Qrail, he nuTcila the oup, bleaaing with it the 
bread and wine, which thna become powessed of a Dunwnlonaly 
■nataiiiing power, and, aa such, are partaken of with reverence 
by the Brotherhood. Parsifal remaioa a spectator of the 
•olemn Feast, bnt, when qneatioued by Oomemani at the con- 
elusion, shows DO sign of comprehension of what haa passed, 
and is diiven by him with contempt from the temple, 

Klingsor, aware that in Parsifal he has a foe whom it Is 
easentiol to his plans to disarm and render powerless, aummoua 
to tiia aid Knndry (who IiBving once vainly tempted Klingsor 
ia now in hia power, compelled to work hia will), and bida her 
exercise on Faraifal the chafms which have proved so fatal to 
Amfortoa. Panifal, drawn by Klingtor'a spells to the caatle, 
and liBving overcome by hia Tolonr the recreant knighta of 
the Orail who guard it, enters the magio garden, and is at first 
enohuited, and afterwards repelled, by the faecinations of the 
Flower Maidens who inhabit it, Kundry's entrance pats them 
to flight, and by recalling to the lad'a memory hia name, and 
working npon hia affection for hia mother, the almoet benda him 
to her wilL Bnt her kiss awakens in Parsifal a oomprebeosiou 
of Amfortaa' (in and his own danger, and beateadtaatly repells 
the temptreas ; Kundiy anmmons Klingsor to her aid, and with 
the intention of slaying Parsifal he flings the Holy Spear at the 
lad ; but the weapon hovers in the ur above bis head, and 
Faraifal seizing it in his hand, and making the sign of the 
onns, Klingsor'* castle falls in ruina to the ground. 
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AmfortM, ArinUDg from the agoay of hi* wound, refoaes to 
iuiT«il tho Grail ; the Brotherhood, deprived of their myrtio 
food, become weakeDcd and demoralised ; Titnrel dies ; and 
UomemMiz seeki refnge in a hermitage from the impending 
ruin of the Order. To him, on Qood Friday monuug, arrive, firat 
Sundry, in the garb of a penitent, eileQ^ but deeirouB aa ever 
of aerving the Grail ; then Parsifal, grown to manhood, fully 
Mued, and bearing the Spear, which through all hia wandar- 
inga he baa preserved unliamned. Cursed by Knndry in the 
previous aot, he has been till now unable to find the Grail 
Ca«tle, and la overcome with grief on leomuig tlie strait to 
wliich the Brobfaerbood is reduced. Gumemani aasurea him 
that be hai oonqaered the curse, and anoints him king of the 
Qrail. In hi* kingly ofGoe Parsifiil firat baptizes Eundry, and 
then, asauring her of redemption, gives her the kiss of absolu- 
tion. The three repair to the Grail Temple, where, at the 
funeral of his father, Amfortas has promised to unveil the 
Grail ; but when the moment arrivee he refuses to fulfil his 
promise, reuonnoes his royal office, and demands death at the 
hands of the indignant knights. Gumemans and Parsifal 
enter ; and Parsifal with a touch of the Bpear heals Am- 
fortas, and, aaauming the office the latter has renounced, 
unvsila the Grail, wiiile the knights kneel in silent adoration, 
and Eundry falla dead at his feet. 



The Grail Castle— Its position— Origlnel significance of viait 
— TitUToI — Gnmemanz — Wagner's treatment of the legend 
— Amfortas-^The Fisher -Eing— The Bleeding Ijmce — 
IdentifioatiDn with the Spear of Louglnns — Variations of 
' Orall ' talisman — The swan episode, its source — Par- 
sifal—His relation to Siegfried— The Grail Feast — Origin 
of the name — Helinandus — Departure of hero from castle 
— KUngsor — Eundry, Orgeluse, Herodias — The Magic 
Garden — Fhiloaophical and mystical conception of hero's 
character— Wolfram's treatment of the legend — The Qood 
Friday epieode — Trevrezent — The old knight — The healing 
o( Amfortas — Concluding remarks. 

Teie world in Trliich the actors of this, Wagner's 
latest, drama more is no less myBterious, no less 
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remote £rom the vorld of &ct than aro die 
heaven and eaith of the drama ve have just 
discussed ; but yet there is an essential difference 
between them. The mystery of the one is dark 
and terri^ing, overshadowed by the gloom of an 
impending and inevitable catastrophe, the atmo- 
sphere is unfamiliar and at times oppiesdve ; but 
here, thot^ there be mists, the lur is clearer, 
the mystery is that of Christian mysticism, and 
the shadows are illumined by the light of Faith 
and Love. 

The keynote of the drama is struck in the 
peace of die openii^ scene; the repose of the 
Grul watchers, the solemn call to prayer £rom the 
castle, and the rising sun flashing the lake tniBts 
in the background. 

Wagner has followed his source in placing the 
mysterious castle in the midst of a forest, and re- 
pi-esenting its discovery as a task in which human 
skill and energy are tmavailing. Both in the 
poem and in the drama the guidance most come 
fixtm above ; and the fact that Wagner apparently 
considers the guiding power to be the Gnul 
itself, while Wol&am believes the gtudance to 
come directly and immediately from God, is 
apparently due to the more definitely Christian 
character ascribed to the Qrail by the dramatist 

The name of the castle, ' Monsalvat/ is of course 
derived from the MonsalvHsch of the Parzival (a 
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name peculiar to this version of the legend), where 
the derivation seems to be ' Mont Sauvage,' from 
the 'vrild and lonely character of the surrounding 
district, a feature emphasised in the poem ; but 
some scholars would explain the terms rather 
as signifying Mount of Healing (or Salvation), a 
rendering to which Wagner, from the form given 
to the name, seems to incline. 

As to its locality Wolfram is by no means ex- 
plicit: he certainly never says it is in Northern 
Spain, where Wagner places it ; accordii^ to his 
statements it was within thirty-six hours' ride 
from Nantea Writers later than Wolfram, how- 
ever, do locate the Grail Castle in Spain, and the 
idea seems to have originated with the writer of 
Der jilTigere Titurd, a poem which deals very 
fully with the Grail and its guardians, and, long 
attributed to Wolfram, is now known to be the 
work of a certain Albert von Scharffenburg, a very 
inferior poet. 

This location of the Grail Castle in Spain is of 
course favoured by those scholars who regard the 
Grail myth as of Oriental origin, and the Spanish 
Moors the medium of communication to Europe ; 
but as 8 matter of fact there is practically no evi- 
dence to connect the GraU with Spain, saving the 
statement, which Wolfram refers, and probably 
correcUy, to his French source, that the legend of 
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iho Qrful vas originnUy found in an Arabic us. at 
Toledo. The truth of this statement may be 
gauged by the fact that the same MS. is stated 
to have contained the stoiy of Fiwsdval, the 
Aryan-Celtic origin of which is beyond doubt^ 
It is much more in accordance with the general 
indications of the legend to believe that the poets 
imagined the castle to be situated in the north- 
west of France. 

But in the process of derelopment which the 
legend has unde^one, the nature of the castle 
to which the hero pays at first an abortive, and 
afterwards a successful, visit has passed through 
various transformations. At first it probably sym- 
bolised the abode of the departed, and was as 
such identical with the castle of Brynhild which 
figures in the Thidrek-s^a imd the IJilbelungen- 
lied ; and the hero's task was to break the spell of 
death or slumber binding the inhabitants. In the 
performance of this task certain talismans not 
infi-equently played an important part ; gradually 
these talismans became Christianised ; and now in 
the Grail l^nds we have ttoo castles — one, that 
of the Grail, the other, retaining its pre-Christian 
character, being known by varyii^ names, the 
Castle of Maidens, the Chateau Merveil, or, as her^ 
Klingsor's Castie. Such a bespelled castle i» 
*■ Ct Parzivai, Books vliL and Ix. 
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undoubtedly an originftl and essential feature of 
the Perceval story.* 

The Parzival gives no account of the building 
of Monsalvfisch, such as Wi^er puts into the 
mouth of Gumemanz, but simply speaks of Titurel 
as being first king and ruler of the Gnul and its 
knights ; but elsewhere Wolfram is more explicit 
Among the irorks which the poet-kn^ht has left 
are poems, or songs, dealing with the loves of 
Sigune and Schionatulander, four in all, bat critics 
are doubtful whether more than the two first can 
be rightly ascribed to Wol&am. In the first of 
these poems, which are classed t(^ether under the 
name of Titv/rd, we find the old king, oppr^sed 
with (he infirmities of f^e, resigning his kingdom 
to his son Frimutel, and tellii^ h*m that he 
received the Grail from the hands of angels, that 
he was the first mortal to whose charge it was 
committed, and Uiat the rules for the order of 
Grul knights were found on the mystic stone.^ 
There is no menfjon of the Spear here, nor of 
the building of Monsalvasch, the reason probably 
being that both castle and weapon were older 
than the Gnul myth, and the writer accepted 
them as he found them. 

' For the varying riaits o£ the hero, or his parallel, Gftwain, 
to the Magie Cutle, of. Sivdiet in the Ltgtnd of (A< HiAy 
Orail, chap. viL 

* The STiturel hu been tranalated into Uoderu Getiniui 
by Sinuock, and ia pnbliahed with th« Parzivat. 
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It is doubtM whether the Titivrel preceded or 
followed the PomvoZ; probably the latter, and 
Wolfram's intention was to fill up lacunse in the 
history of S^une, who plays an important part in 
the ParzivcU. Its statements agree with those of 
the more important work, and a common source is 
evidently at the root of both. 

The old knight Qumemanz, who is so prominent 
in the drama, is also a characteristic figure in the 
original Perceval legend, where his office is to in- 
struct the hero in knightly customs and bearii^-— 
instruction of which he has much need. The 
Welsh (Peredur) version represents this char- 
acter as identical widi the Fisher-King, and as 
uncle to the hat>; but he is, as a rule, distinct 
from both, and the relationship of uncle rather 
pertains to the Hermit, also an essendal character 
of the legend, whose office it is to direct the hero's 
spiritual development, whereas the old knight's 
teaching is directed rather to his outward bearing 
(combined in the case of Gumemanz of Graharz 
with a good deal of ethical teaching). 

In Chretien's poem the name of the knight is 
Qtoiemanfl de Gelbort; (Jerbert, one of Chretien's 
cimtinuators, calla him Gomumant, of which form 
Gumemanz is evidently the German rendering. 
It will be seen that in the drama Wagner has 
united the characters of these two instructors in 
the person of his rather didactic old knight : the 
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GumemftDz of the First Act answering to Gume- 
manz of Grahaiz, who appears in the Third Book 
of the poem and not again, thoi^h he is frequently 
alluded to as a model of kn^htly wisdom, skill 
and courtesy; the Gumemanz of the I%wd Act 
answering to the Hermit Trevrezent, who in the 
Ninth Book of the poem unfolds to Faizival the 
mystery of the Grail, and restores him to faith in 
God. 

And here it may be well to remark that 
Wagner's treatment of the Perceval legend differs 
in some essential particulars &om his treatment 
of the other l^nds he has dramatisod; he has 
handled it with far more freedom and bolduesa, 
and, while adhering faithfully to the spirit of the 
original, he has recast the incidents with great gain 
to the dramatic form, and in more than one detail 
with a happy insistence on what was probably an 
ordinal feature of the legend. The result of this 
treatment has been that, though the story of Par- 
zival is really longer and more faH of incident 
than is that of Sieg&ied, the salient points are 
so happily brought out, and the balance of the 
whole is so well pres^red, that, though treated in 
07i£ drama instead of in two, it in no way suffers 
from compression. It ia a new rendering of an 
old myth, but the new is so completely in har- 
mony with the old that the nineteenth century 
version may be r^;arded rather as an illustratiTd 
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and illuminatiTe commeDtary on the twelfth cen- 
tiuy legend, than as an independent lendering. 
So.&r from either losing in interest vhen com- 
pared with the other, they gun when placed 
in juxtaposition ; and Wagner'a Faraifal becomes 
more real, more virile, and less of a type, when 
we connect him with Wolfram's intensely human 
and most lovable hero; while we scarcely grasp 
the full beauty of Wolfram's Farzival till we see 
the spiritual interpretation of which his story is 
susceptible. 

Tf return to the drama, that part of the First 
Act which precedes the entrance of the hero may 
be r^arded as introductory to the story, and the 
action, which is comparatively slight, is not based 
on any traditional ground ; it is to the characters, 
rather t^ian to the incidents, that our attention 
should be directed. 

Kundry, who here appears for the first time, will 
be better discussed later, when we can take her 
character, complex in source and development, as 
a whole. So also Klingsor, who is as yet only 
a name; nor are either Kundiy or Klingsor so 
essential and traditional a part of the legend as is 
Amfortas. The Fisher-King, the wounded lord of 
the Grail, appears in every veruon of the Qrail 
myth ; in the English Sir Pereyv^ie, in which the 
Orail does not appear, alone is he missing. Be- 
longii^ to that part of the Perceval legend which 
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has been most strongly and directly affected by 
the development of the Chrail myth, the character 
of the vomided king has now become so closely 
associated with the Christian talisman, that even 
when the earlier form of the legend has become 
obscured, and Perceval himself has ceased to be 
par excdUnce the hero of the quest, the wounded 
king, the Bich Fisher (vaiyii^ names for the 
same character), still retains his connection with 
the oltject of that quest. 

As a rule the king is represented as an old 
man; that Anfortas, in the Pa/nsival, appears in 
the prime of life and manly beauty is due to the 
youth-bestowing powers of the Grail ; Trevrezent, 
the Hermit, who is spoken of throughout as an 
l^^ed man, is Anfortas' yownger brother. In his 
representation of the Grail king, Wagner has, 
on the whole, followed the indications of his 
source ; one generation has been dropped out, and 
Amfortas appears as Titurel's son, and not his 
grandson, thus heightening the tri^c effect of the 
king's refusal to unveil the Grail; and the rela- 
tionship between himself and Parsifal no longer 
existe. The distinctive feature of Wolfram's ver- 
sion, and that which has given W^ner the hint 
for the colouring 'moUf of his drama, lies in 
the fact that he represents Anfortas as wounded 
in punishment for an unlawful love; in other 
Terpens the king is wounded in battle, or acci- 
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dentally, by handling a mj^terioos sword destined 
for the use of another. This change, thoroughly 
in harmony with tbe high spiritual and ethical 
treatment which raises Wolfram's version of the 
Ic^;end so immeasurably above those of the French 
poets, has been utilised by Wf^ner to the great 
benefit of the character of Amfortas, which in the 
drama possesses a significance altogether lacking 
in the legend. 

Why Wagner changed the name of the king 
from Anfortas to Amfortas does not appear : the 
original form is supposed to have been derived 
from the French Enferteg=^iiie sick man, with 
Proven9al endii^ as; names derived fixjm Pro- 
veni^ French being a marked feature in Wol- 
fram's poem. 

In the account of the weapon with which the 
king has been wounded Wagnw departs boldly 
from his source, ajid from what was almost 
certainly the oldest form of the story. For we 
are here confronted with what is evidently one 
of the original features of the l^end; in most 
of the earlier forms, e.g. in Chretien, in Peredu/r, 
and in the Perceval, we find a Heeding Iduco 
accompanied by another talisman, which latter 
is eventually identified with the GraiL The 
lance is in Chrdtien the subject of a longer 
digression and explanation than is the Grail itself ; 
and while Perceval goes in quest of the Grail, uxd 
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to ask tbe question vrhlch shall release the wounded 
king, Gawain goes in search of the lance. 

The identification of the lance with the spear 
of Longinus seema to be a later development, 
due perhaps to the Christianising of its com- 
panion, the Grail, talisman. The finding, at 
Antioch in 1198, of a spear which the Crusaders 
identified as the weapon of the Passion, doubt- 
less aided this transformation; but the hmce 
was abeady a feature of the story, and, as the 
varying forms of the Conte dd Qraal, the Feredur, 
and the Parzival (when the accompanying talis- 
man is (a) an enigmatic object of gold set with 
precious stones ; (b) a dish with a bleeding head 
upon it; (c) a stone) would indicate, had a well- 
marked character of its own which rendered it 
slower to be affected by Christian influence than 
was the talisman less directly connected with the 
story. 

We not infrequently meet with the statement, 
in print, that it was Chrgtien de Troyes who 
first identified the lance with the spear of 
Longinus, and the Grail with the vessel of the 
Xast Supper; but both these statements are 
incorrect. True, the lance is so spoken of in 
the introduction to Chretien's poem, and lance 
and Grail are alike Christian symbols in the 
mind of Chretien's continuators; but the intro- 
duction is no less the work of a hand other 
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tban Chretien's, than is the continuation (or, to 
be more correct, continuations), and he himself 
gives no account of the origin of either. 

The fact seems to be that the lance was, as 
Wolfiram represents, tbe weapon with which the 
king was wounded; and though W^ncr has 
radically changed the character of the weapon, 
yet in representing the Spear, rather than the 
Grail, as the object of tJie hero's quest, and 
the animating motiye the desire of healii^ tbo 
maimed king, he is probably reproducing with 
fidelity original features of the story. No one 
can quarrel with Wagner for having represented 
both Spear and Grail under the more fully 
developed Christian character in which they 
are most &miliiu' to us; the fact that he has 
done so bears out the conteotion advanced above, 
that in the Pa/raifal Wagner has been fdngularly 
happy in emphasising the spiritual significance of 
the legend without detriment to its original form. 

We may probably look upon the lake to which 
Amfortaa is borne for refreshment f^r his sleep- 
less n^ht as a retention of the original feature 
that he is met by the hero while engaged in 
fishit^. Wi^er has altc^ther droppol the 
traditional title of ' the Fisber-Eing,' the meaning 
of which is not easy to discover. It would be 
easy to hold that, as Wolfram says, he is called 
the Fiaher-£ii^ &om the &ct that, owing to 
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bis muiued coodition, it is the only pastime in 
which he cao indulge; but as a matter of &ct 
the reverse seems to be the case, and the 
romances represent the king as fishing in order 
to account for a name the real origin of which 
has been foi^otten.^ 

The episode of the swan, with which the hero 
makes his entiy upon the scene, was doubtless 
suggested by a beautiful passage in the poem, 
where Wolfram depicts the child Farzivid as 
slaying the birds in pure thoughtlessness, and 
Uien orerwhelmed by remorse for the hafm he 
has unwittingly done : 

'But when tha feathered BongBter of tbe woodi nt bis feet kj 

dead. 
Id wonder And damb amazement he bowed down his goldoa 

head, 
And in childish wrath and lorrow tore the loclis of hii Bonn; 

-Hind his heart was with sorrow filled, 
And the ready tesn of childhood flowed forth from their 

fonntaina free 
Aa he ran to hia mother, weepbg, and bowed him beaide her 

"What aileth thee, child!" quoth the mother, "bat now 

waat thoa gay and glad " ; 
Bnt, childlike, he ^to no answer, acaiee wiat he what made 

him ead !'■ 



' For the Elaher-Eing, cf. 8ltuiie$ on tht Legend qf Ike Bdg 
^hvil, ohap. viii. 
■ CL Parzival, Book lit 
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The identification of the ewan as the bird of 
the Grul is a later feature, due to the connection 
with the m}^h of the swan-knight, who, in the 
latest forms of the story, became identified with 
Lohengrin, Parzival's son, and appointed heir to 
the Grail kingdom. The bird of the Grul is, 
more correctly, the Dove, the badge of the Grail 
knights in the poem as in the drama; but 
Wolfram alone knows of this feature, and we 
cumot consider it as part of the original legend. 

In the account of Parsifal's parentage and up- 
biinging, as drawn out by Gumemanz, Wagner 
has adhered to Wolfram's statements, which pro- 
bably represent Tery accurately the traditional 
version. 

As to the hero's parentage a good deal of 
diversity exists; the name of his father varies 
in eveiy version ; his mother is anonymous, save 
in the Parzival and the English Bir PercyveUe ; 
in this latter she is sister to King Arthur. The 
veisions vary somewhat as to the circumstances 
of his Cither's death, whether it was previous 
to the birth of the hero or shortly afterwards; 
as in the case of Siegfried, the former seems to 
be the original version. All accounts, however, 
agree in representing Perceval as the son of a 
widowed mother, brought up by her in the 
woods in ent^ ignorance of his birthright, 
devoid of the knightly training fitted to his 
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rank; and as being possessed of great bodily- 
strength and swiftness of foot, being able to 
overtake the beasts of the forest and slay them 
single-handed. 

If we compare this with the account of SI^- 
fried's boyhood, as extracted from the different 
versions, wo shall see at once how close a resem- 
blanoe exists between the heroes; though the 
main characteristic of Perceval, his extreme sim- 
plicity and nalveti, bordering on foolishness, is 
lacking in Siegfried. 

This feature, absent in the tales of the other 
' Expulsion ' heroes, would seem to be a part of the 
specially Celtic development of the Formula, and 
may be counted among the 'folk-lore' features 
characterising the Perceval l^nd. We shall 
understand this if we recall the many folk-tales 
in which the simplicity of the hero is a leading 
trait, — the Dummling Mdn^ien?- 

Parsifal's account of his having been attracted 
from home by the sight of men in armour is 
in accordance, not only with Wolfram's account, 
but with all the older forms of the l^eud, though 
Wf^er has omitted the real cause of his depar- 
ture, i,e. bis desire for knighthood at the hands 
of ¥ia% Arthur. And here we touch a point in 
which Wagner differs from all the previous relaters 

1 Another instance 1b tba epUode of the blood-dropi on the 
now, related in Book vi. of the poem, passed orei by Wagner. 
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of the l^end : in the drama Parsifal knows nothing 
of Arthur and his court ; the mention of Qawain 
(Gawan) in the Fiist Act is the only trace left of 
the connection. And this silence is not merely 
defensible, but is a subject of congratulation, not 
alone on the ground of the greater simplicity of 
dramatic construction vhich was thus secured, 
but because it becomes evident, when we study 
the legend closely, that Perceval's connection with 
King Arthur is in reality extremely slight, and 
his story was almost cert^nly of independent 
origin. The one Arthurian hero with whom the 
earhest forms of the legend connect him is Gawain, 
who was undoubtedly himself the hero of an in- 
dependent cycle of adventures. The Perceval and 
Gawain legends seem to have come into contact 
with each oUier before the full development and 
rect^iHon of the Griul as a Christian symbol; 
and it seems not improbable that it was throng^ 
the medium of the Perceval-saga Uiat the Grail 
first became connected with the ori^nal Arthurian 
l^end, the popularity of which eventually caused 
it to become a literary Aarcok's rod, which swal- 
lowed up more or less efTectually all contemporary 
legends. Between the development of the Grail- 
mydi on the one hand, and the growth of the 
ArtSuirian legend on the other, Perceval and 
Gawain as independent heroes have well-n^ 
sufTered extinction. The Perceval of King ArtJiur'a 
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court IB a very emasculated vemon of the Per- 
ceval of the Aryan folk-tale, and we have every 
reason to be gratefol to Wf^er for restoring him 
to his original independent posiljon. 

But to return to the drama: FarsiM's whole 
bearing in this Fiist Act is entirely in accordance 
-with the romances, which in some instances re- 
present him as even more miconventional ajid 
discourteous in mumer than Wolfram depicts 
him. His sudden outburst of wrath and attack 
on Kundiy on hearing of his mother's death 
may be paralleled by the outburst of unreasoning 
anger in which the Farzival of the poem slays 
Ither of Oaheviess, who is really guiltless of any 
wrong i^ainst him. It may be noted that in the 
lq;end Perceval does not learn the &ct of his. 
mother's death till consideraUy later, from the 
lips of the Hermit. Here it will be interesting 
to compare Parsi&l as we meet him at the out- 
set of his career with Siegfried as represented in 
old Danish Helden-lieder. The followii^ is a 
translation of the text of one (^ these 'lieder' 
as given by Bassmann in toL i of his DeiUache 
Hddeneage: — 

'Sivord (Signrd) amote his ateptather to death, for 
Uie wellttFe of his moth^ ; and now vould he ride to 
court and try his fortune — so gaily goes Gram beneath 
Sivord. 

'It was Sivord, the gallant lad, who stood before bis 
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mother ; " Which ia best— shall I ride from thee or go 
afoot 1 " " Thou ehalt not go afoot if a horse may bear 
thee ; I will give thee that horse that men call Gram.' 
They led forth the good steed ; he bare a golden bridle, 
his eyes shone as the morning star, and fire sprang from 
his bit. 

* Sivord sat himself on the good steed, he bound on 
his shining helmet. His mother followed Tiim for from 
the court, and her mother heart was grieved. His 
mother followed him far from the court, she was sore 
at heart. "Have a care of the steed Oram, for he 
hnoweth many wiles." Gram went forth from thence 
— 'twas not in all well done— for even though the lad 
sat fast in the saddle he sweated the red blood. 

< Fifteen nighte and fifteen days t^e steed sped over 
hill, and vale; he came to a high house, and all the 
doors were fast closed. 

'The Mng, he stood on the high ramparts, and looked 
forth into the distance. " And there I see a drunken 
man, but his horse he can ride full well. Tis either 
a drunken courtier, hie horse he can ride full well, 
or 'tis Sivord, my sister's sou, and he hath been in 
strife." 

'Oram took the bit in his teel^ and he sprang over 
the ramparts. 

' Thereupon they feared, women and maidens, e'en as 
many as were within. And they paled, women and 
maidens, fair under their scarlet robes. And the king 
went ]'oyfally towards the dear son of his sister. 
"I rede ye well, all ye my folk, treat Sivoid with 
kindness. I tell ye of a truth he will bear no 
mocking." 

' " So gaily goes Gram 'neath Sivord" ' 

Now, if this fragment were given for the first 
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time into the hands of any one conTersant with 
the history of the two heroes, with a request to fill 
in the name, the chances are that we should find 
the adventure ascribed to Perceval, and not to 
Siegfried. Traces of the Siegfried l^end have 
been found in Irdand, and it is not impossible 
that in its later form it did come into contact 
with, and was influenced by, the Arthurian cycle; 
but the real expluiation of such a resemblance 
AS this, existing as it does between the oldest 
form of the FerceTld story and a lay which in 
the opinion of many scholars is founded upon 
the earUest Eddaic version of the Si^^fried-saga, 
seems to be, as suggested before, that there is 
a common mythic element at the root of both 
stories, and that, however difierently the le^^ds 
hare developed, the two heroes were originally 

We now reach the visit of the hero to the 
Grail Castle, a point equally important in legend 
and drama, and here the fully developed Christian 
significance of the rehc is clearly brought forward 
and emphasised. In connection with this, there 
are two points that should he noted : (a) that this 
Christian symbolism was a matter of gradual 
development ; (b) that it is rather with the Grul 
in its transitional stage that Perceval is connected. 
When the Grfdl becomes fully accepted as the 
Christian symbol, the relic of the Last Supper, 
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it is Qalahad, and not Vercevai, who is the heio 
of the quest 

Chrfitien de Troyes, though he speaks of the 
Grail as ' holy,' ' Toute aainte coae eat li Oraaua' 
gives no reason toky it is so ; Wolfram's Gtail is 
a stone, 'holy' on account of its celestial origin, 
but in neither case is the talisman necessarily 
and distinctiTOly Chrietian. 

In both poems a 'Host' is mentioned, this 
being in ChrStien's poem the sole sustenance of 
the Fisher-King's &ther, a very enigmaticid "pex- 
soDOge; but it is not at all clear in the French 
poem what is the exact connection between Host 
and Grail ; while in Wolfram it appears that the 
Grail derives its virtue &om the Host, which is 
brought down from heaven once a year, on GFood 
Friday — the only trace of a Christian connection, 
which may here have been si^j^ted by the Host 
In the closely agreeing Welsh version the Grail is 
not mentioned at all ; its equivalent is a dish with 
a bleeding head on it, and the ngnificance is 
distinctly non-Christian, partaking as it does of 
the nature of a vendetta. 

Taking into consideration the conflicting evi- 
dence of these versions, which otherwise agree 
so closely, and bring out so cleariy diose features 
of the hero's career which mark him as belon^^ 
to an Aryan and prehistoric type; and the evi- 
dent ignorance of both CbrStien and Wolfram of 
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any real ' Grfdl tradition,' — it seems impossible to 
doubt that tbat tradition, beautiful as it is, was of 
comparatively late origin. 

But the identification as a Christian ^jonbol 
once complete, the Gtail could nerei again be 
dissociated from the results of such identification ; 
and Wagner could hardly have done other than 
represent the Grail under the guise in which we 
have learned to know it, while still retaining m 
great measure the primitive and pre-Christian 
characteristics of the original Grul hero. 

Correctly speaking, however, the QisH does not 
seem, even in its Christian form, to have been a 
cup or chalice, but rather a diah; that from which 
our Lord and His Apostles ate at the Last Supper. 
In the chronicle of Helinandus (which concludes 
with the year 1204) we find the word Grail de- 
rived from gradalia or gradale, 'a dish, wide 
and but a httle deep ' (ecutdla lata et aUquati' 
ttdttm. profv/nda), in which at a sacred feast the 
morsels, or offerings, were placed in order and 
r^ular gradation. The Provencal word Oral, to 
this day, signifies a disk. It was the secondary 
nse of the Grul, as the vessel which received the 
Uood flowing from the Saviour's wounds, which 
caused it to become eventually identified with the 
(dialice of the Mass, and represented as a cup. 

It is somewhat curious that none of the romances 
give a satis&ctory derivation of the word; the 
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quotation given, above from Helinandus has be^i 
accepted as the most reasonable, but Helinandus 
did not himself write any of the versionB, and is 
merely commenting on the work of others. The 
majority of writers give no solution at all, but in 
two instances we find a curious punning explana- 
tion suggested — 

' Par droit GnuJ. I'apeleta ; 
Okur Btu) 1« Giutl ue tern, 
Oocroi-je, qu'ilnoliagrte';' 

a solution which Helinandus refers to with some 
contempt* 

The {act that Wagner has adopted this dis- 
tinctively Christian form of the l^end has, of 
course, stroi^ly affected the visit of his hero to the 
Grail Castle ; and the Feast, which in the poem has 
a purely social character, overshadowed by the 
incident of the Bleeding Lance, but mysterious 
only through the provision of food by the Grail 
(which should perhaps becalled magical, rather than 
mysterious), in the draina assumes the character 
of a religious ceremony, an Agape or Iiove-Feast* 

1 Nntt, Slvdia, p. TO. 

■ The rendering, et one time popnUr, of the word m Sang- 
rill (roykle) i« numifeady inotorect. The eerlleet ftami ure 
li Oraal, Qral, Qraenz, Oreal, Griail, vmu* the prefix of 
S^t. Stmgrial in one word ia dirttnctlf k later form. 

* To thii day memben of the Greek Cbnrch reoeire, m dii- 
tinet from the Saorament, bread whioh boa been bleaaed by tho 
prieati ftnd tho ailrer knife witb whioh Iba sacrament ia 
divided ie called ■ The Hoi; Spear.' 
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In the poem Famval does not attend the Gnul 
Feaflt as the wild, untutored lad who arrives at 
iho court of King Arthur (a character which he 
retains throuf^h the greater part of the drama), but 
as a knight, taking part in the festivity with the 
other knights. In poem and drama he alike &ils 
to understand the true signiBcance of what passes 
around him, but in the drama W^ner lays stress 
rather on the cause than on the effect, i.e. he has 
emphasised the spiritual and intellectual dulnees 
which in the legend causes the hero to omit the 
question, rather than the fact of his failure to do 
so. In the drama it is made ahimdantly clear 
that Parsiial's &ult lies in his lack of spiritual 
perception, which renders him unable to grasp 
the true meaning of what he dimly apprehends 
(perhaps also in the cowardice which leads him to 
shrink from facing a spiritual experience strai^ 
and terrifyii^ to the natural jnaa) ; in the poem 
it is for his failure to ask the question that he is 
put to open shame, and, inasmuch as he is strictly 
adhering to Gumemanz's instructions (in so far as 
be comprehends them, which is in the letter only), 
one is not surprised to find Farzival strongly 
resentii^ the apparent injustice of Kondrie's 
attack upon him. It ia not till the Hermit 
points out that the failure was caused by sin, 
unrepented and unabsolved, that we grasp the 
real meaning of the incident. 
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In the legend Pamiral is not, as in the diama, 
driven from the h&U with contiunely, but awakes 
in the morning to find himself alone in the castJe, 
all the inhabitants having vanished ; and it is as 
he rides forth &om the castle that an unseen 
hand ruses the drawbridge, and the voice of 
one unseen pouia mockery upon him for his 
fulure to ask the mystic question : 

*GooM that tlioa art, lide onwurd, to the Ban's hate haat ihoa 

been boni t 
tbj month hadit thoa thought to op«n, of thcM wooden 

hadst asked thine host, 
Great ^ne had beea thine. Bnt I tell thee now hast thoo 

this tm chsnoe loct I' — 

words in which we find the BOiurce of Qumemanz's 
taunt, cast by Wf^er in more homely and pro- 
verbial form. The whole incident has an unmis- 
takable 'folk-lore' flavour about it, thoi^h periu^ 
it is more common to find that not the folk alon^ 
but castle or palace itself, has vanished, and the 
hero wakes to find himself on the bare ground. 

With the Second Act we reach the most im- 
portant deviation which Wagner has mjule from 
the original form of the story; the substitution 
of a sharp and sudden test of hia hero's purity 
and Bteadfastnesa, for the long period of trial 
and slow development which iha poem aas^pu 
to him. There is no doubt that, dramatically, 
the story gains much by the change, but as 
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regards the character of the hero himself the 
Advanti^e is not so ohvious; to some minds 
W<d£hun'B method maj appear to have been 
productiTe of the better result, and his FarziTal 
-will be held to be on the whole a more natural, 
lifelike, and Tivid piece of character- drawing 
than is Wagner's hero— though, of course, the 
symbohcal nature of the drama may be largely 
accountable for this. 

And here we find that Wi^er in the ethical 
'motif* of his drama has followed the later or 
Galahad versions of the Grail story, with their 
exaltation of the virtue of purity (generally 
identical in the minds of the compilers with 
celibacy) above all other virtues, rather than the 
original or Perceval vendon, wherein the hero is 
generally represented aa a married man. But 
the change is in the outward form of the stoty 
r^her than in its spirit; for Wol&am's Farzival, 
with his reverence for Kondwiramur's maiden 
modesty, and his loyal adherence to his marriage 
vow under the strun of prolonged absence horn 
his wife, and the repeated temptations incidental 
to a state of society m which such vows were but 
lightly held, is no whit less pure than is Wagner's 
virgin youth repelling the advances of Kundry in 
the marvellous temptation 8cen& As suggested 
above, it is not the character of Parsifal which 
gains from this chanj;e of 'motif' and incident, but 
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rather tlioae of Elu^;sor and Kundry, both of 
vhom are infinitely more interesting in the drama 
than in the poem. 

In the Par^val Klingsor never appears per- 
sonally; he is lord of the Ch&teau Merveil, that 
mysteriouB Mi^c Castle which in one form or 
another appears so often in the Grail l^ends, 
and which in the poem seems to be r^^arded 
rather as a parallel to the Grail Castle than its 
opposite, as suj^ested in the drama. It is not 
Klingsor and his captives, but King Arthur and 
his court, who, in the Parzival, form the worldly 
and carnal foil to the spiritual conception of the 
Grail and its knights. 

The character of Klingsor is, so &r as we can 
tell, peculiar to the German version of the l^;end. 
One of the continuators of the Conte dd Graal 
relates the stoiy of a certain King Carduel of 
Kantes and a magician, which, in some features, 
itrongly Trembles die account given by Woliram 
of Klingsor ; but this is the only parallel, and the 
name appears nowhere save in the Parzival. But 
for some reason difScult to discover the character 
took a stroi^ hold of the popular mind, and 
Wolfram's magician seems to have become in 
the eyes of medieeval Germui writers as real and 
historical as Wol&am himself. In the Waribrvrg- 
krieg both are represented as taking part, and 
engaging in a riddling contest, in which Wolfram, 
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as he certaml; ought to do, proves TictoriouSL 
One traditioa even represents Klingsor as a bidiop 
— a curious transformation I 

But nowhere does Klingsor appeu as of so 
reall7 evil a character as represented in the 
drama. Immoral he is, and to a cert^ degree 
rerei^ful, as his dealings in magic are by Wol- 
fram, as by Wagner, ascribed to his desire to 
avenge his avn well-deserved punishment upon 
others ; but the dwellers in his Magio Castla are 
surrounded by luxury and splendour, and have 
nothing, save their separation &om their friends, 
to compliun o£ Nor are they other than innocent 
in life. Oigeluse expressly states that Klingsor 
is bolii wise and courteous, and, moreover, strictly 
observant of bis ple(^;ed word. For the dramatic 
[nresentment of Klingsor as an embodiment of 
evil, the sworn foe and opponent of the Qrail 
king and his kn^hts, Wi^er is alone responsible; 
the Perceval legend has no traditional villiun like 
B^in or Hi^;en in the Siegfried-saga. Nor is the 
Eondrie of the poem as closely connected with the 
nu^cian — true, she visits the Magic Castle, but it 
IB apparently at her own free will that she comes 
and goes ; nor does Klingsor appear to be resident 
thera But the parallel of Kundry as represented 
in the drama wHl be sought for in vain else- 
vhere ; the elements of her many-sided character 
are indeed present in the l^eud, but to Wagner 
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aloDO belongs the credit of Having combined 
these scattered indications in a creation neither 
out of harmony with itself nor with its original 
elements — a conception as artistically true as it 
ia dramatically powerful. Mr. Nutt well remarks, 
'Kundry is Wagner's great contribution to the 
Perceval legend.' 

For the rightful imderstanding of so complex a 
personality we must look beyond the poem which 
was Winer's ostensible source, though we shall 
find that much is due to the indications of the 
Farzival, utilised by the dramatist with rare skill. 
Wagner's Kundry represents alike Wolfram's 
Kondrie, the loathly messenger of the Grail, and 
the Lady Orgeluse, the sometime love of Anfortas, 
in whose service he received bis incurable wound, 
who offers herself to Parzival (who alone, of all 
knights, refuses to serve her for such guerdon), 
and finidly marries Gawun. The messenger of 
the Grail figures in several versions of the story, 
her appearance beii^ far more repulsive than 
could be reprwented on the stage, and in more 
than one instance we find that this hideous aspect 
ia simply the result of a spell, and when the hero 
achieves the quest tiie damsel is released and 
transformed into surpassii^ beauty. The fact 
that Wolfram knows of a second Kondrie, Gawain's 
sister, resident in the Mi^c Castle, who is 'Kondrio 
la BeUe,' seems to indicate that the Kondrie of 
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the Pargival, too, had originaUy this double 
character. 

That Orgeluse, though cle&rly distinct from 
Eoudrie, hfts also a supernatural origin, appears 
probable, both from her suipassing beauty and 
the fact that Qawain finds her beside a aprii^ of 
irater (a veiy general indication of the faiij nature 
of the lady), and also from her close connection 
with the Magic Castle; a connection which Mr, 
Nutt suggests was or^inally even closer than 
appears in the l^nd, the lady being not im- 
probably the daughter of the magician to whom 
the castle belongs. 

Therefore, in representing Kundry both as 
undeigoing transformation from extreme ugli- 
ness to brilliant beauty, and as closely and inti- 
mately connected with Klingsor and his casUe, 
Wf^er is in all probability reproducing features 
which, if not originally united in the same person, 
are yet a very old and integral part of the 
legend. 

But into this strange personality of Kundry are 
interwoven other elements, foreign to the Perceval 
l^end, yet of great antiquity, and calculated to 
emphasise at once her unearthly nature and her 
close connection with the spiritual significance of 
the drama. 

The names by which Elingsor invokes his 
slumbering tool — Herodias, Gimdryggia-^point 
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clearly to the mythical element in her character. 
Both names axe known in Germany as appella- 
tions of the Wild Huntress : Gundij^ia or Gundr 
is also the name of one of the Valkyrie, otherwise 
there appears to be no special legend attached to 
the character ; hut with Herodias this is not the 
case. There is a weird story which relates how 
the enmity of Herod's queen towards John the 
Baptist was really caused by the saint's rejec- 
tion of her pro3ered love. When after death she 
would have covered the severed head with tears 
and kisses, it recoiled, and from the dead lips 
issued a blast of wind so powerful that Herodias 
was carried away by it, and like Dante's sinM 
lovers sweeps for ever onward before its reusdess 
force. 

This curious I^end appears to owe its origin to 
a misunderstandii^ of Hrddes, one of the many 
names of Wotan, who, in his elementary character 
of Air, is the original Wild HimtsmaiL Among 
the mtmy explanations traditi(mally given of the 
object of this mysterious chase we find the god 
represented as pursuing his Sying bride; and 
vice-vffred the deserted goddess seeking her lost 
husband. This chase being closely connected 
with the summer solstice, i.e. with S. John's 
(Midsummer Day), the remembrance of the saint, 
coupled with the misunderstanding of the nam^ 
probably contributed to die evolution of this 
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quaint legend.^ The effect of the introdtiction 
of this mythical element, so far as the drama is 
concerned, is to heighten the interest of the 
struggle between Kundry and Parsifal, which 
becomes not merely the struggle between evil 
and good, but specifically the struggle between 
evil and good as represented by Paganism and 
Christianity. Heathen and Christian myth are 
here brought into sharp opposition, the powers 
of the elements, the earliest object of worship, 
with the fiilly developed and mystical Christianity 
symbolised by the GraJL 

The fact that Wagner hints at a l^end mmilar 
to that of the Wandering Jew as connected with 
Kundry emphasises the identification which the 
name of Herodias has si^^sted; students of 
mythology will be well aware that there is a com- 
mon origin for the two l^^nds, and the 'Ewige 
Jude ' and the ' Ewige Jftg^r ' are, to say the least, 
very near relations. If Wagner, in adopting and 
laying such stress upon the temptation incident, 
has departed somewhat from the older form of 
ihe Perceval legend, if we must look for the poet's 
type of his hero rather in Galahad than in Par- 
zival, it cannot be denied that he has treated the 
episode with a force and genius which raise it 
immeasurably above the level of any of the trials 
tiesetting the hero of the later Grail legends, and 

* Ct Sinu-ook, Dtvtiche Mythologie, ' HwodlM.' 
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tliis gidn in iutereet ia undoubtedly due to the 
greater prominence given to the character of 
Kimdiy. The conception of this wonderful Second 
Act may throughout be considered as the work of 
Wa^^er's genius; there are certunly hints and 
suggestions in Wolfram's poem which doubtless 
gave to Wagner the impulse of casting his drfona 
in the particular form he chose, but they are but 
hints, and only a great dramatic genius could 
have made such use of them. 

In the episode of Gawain and Orgeluse the lady 
bids the enamoured knight fetch her steed irom a 
garden where it is tied beneath a tree, but to take 
no heed of any warning addressed to him by those 
within: 

'There saw he many a maiden, wd knighta lo brave and 
youna 
And within that goodly gaiden lo gaily tbey danced and 



!rh«y oared for that lovely garden, on the greeoswaid they 

stood or lay, 
Ot eat 'neath tfae tents whoee shadow was cool 'gainst the 

snolig^finy'; 

but the garden has no connection with the Magic 
Castle, nor axe the dwellers in it other than ' good 
men and trua' We are told of no garden round 
the Ch&teau Merveil, and the introduction of the 
m£^c element and the Flower Mudens into this 
Torsion of the legend is due to Wagner alone. 
But when we r^^ard the symbohcal character ot 
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the drama, and tihe typical nature of the hero, so 
strongly emphasised in the last Act, ire cannot 
but feel that there is a dramatic signiBcance and 
propriety in Wagnra's choice of the scene of 
Farsi&l's trial Trhich cannot be overlooked. Old 
theol(^ians irere wont to dwell lovingly upon the 
fact that a garden was the scene alike of man's 
Fall and of his Redemption ; what more fitting 
than that Farsi&l, the t^pe of the Saviour of 
mankind, should be tempted, and conquer, in a 
gardoi? And here we touch what is the real 
inwardness, and to many minda will form the 
undying &soinatton, of this great drama, viz. the 
spiritual signification i^ch Wagner has attached 
to the character of Parsifal; iha mystical presen- 
tation of his legendary healing task ; the identifi- 
cation of the hero of Uie Gbail quest as a type of 
Christ. 

What led Wagner so to remodel the legend} 
In the first place his aim was undoubtedly philo- 
sophical; deeply impressed 1^ Schopenhauer's 
philosophy, he was desirous of ranbodying in 
dramatic form certain of the leading principles, or 
formulse, of that philosophy. One of these, ' the 
renunciation of the will to Uve,' in other words, 
the sacrifice of self for the sake of anot^er=: 
altruism, lies at the basis of Wagner's conception 
of the drama. 

But why did his choice £aU on this special 
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legend, and yrhy did he select its hero as hia 
'knight of compas^on,' type of the only per£BOt 
sympathy and self-ienunciation the vorld has 
knovn? Here we must give to Wolfram 'von 
Eschenbach his due meed of honour; itvas his 
genius which had impressed on the hero of the 
Grail quest those characteristics which rendered 
him the fitting medium for Winer's message to 
the world. Whether or no some part of the credit 
may be due to Wolfram's lost French source we 
are unhappily little likely now to learn ; but the 
&ct remains that in other versions of Perceval's 
career, ctoaely agreeing though they may in the - 
mitfch of incident, we shall look in viun for the 
depth of insight, the wide charity, the recognition 
of the duty of love ' as a man to men,' which char- 
acterise the German Farzival 

The very form which Wolfram gives to the 
traditionid question, differing as it does from all 
the other versions, is significant of the difieient 
spirit of the poem; elsewhere we find that the 
hero has to ask the wounded king, ' WTurni serve 
th£y with the OraUt' in the Farzival he asks, 
'What aUetk thee, mine undef — i.e. the Grail is 
to be won by an act expressive of love for, and 
sympathy with, a fellow-man; and when won it 
is to be used for the benefit of others. One of 
the objects of the Gnul kingdom, according to 
Wolfram, is the tnumng ap and sending forth of 
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knights as rulers to those hnds which through 
death or other mischance are in need of a king. 

Throughout Gumemanz's counsels to the young 
knight the duty of love and charity to his fellow- 
men is insisted upon; and there is a marked 
absence of the ecclesiastlc&l narrowness, and 
^iritual selfishness, which mark the later stages 
of the Grail l^end We demand to-day, imd 
rightly, that the hero who shall claim to be a 
type of the highest humanity, the union of God 
and man, shall himself be thoroughly human ; no 
shadowy ascetic Galahad, standing apart from 
man's hopes and needs, can win or retain our 
sympathies; and Wagner showed, not merely a 
patriotic appreciation of his national literature, 
but a tTue comprehension of the spirit of the age, 
when he turned back to the earlier versions of the 
Grail legend, and chose for his last and greatest 
hero the Parzival of Wolfram von Esehenbach. 

In the poem too, as in the drama, it is Kondrie 
who is the active ^i;ent in what is really the crisis 
of the hero's development; but it is not hy her 
sednoUve temptation that he is lured to sin, but 
by her curses, as messenger of the Grail, deputed 
to punish t^e elect saviour, who has failed in his 
mission, that Farzival is shaken to the soul, and 
his cluldish faith in God, as the All-wise Ruler 
of the world, shattered. But in poem and drama 
Alike a long period of wandering, and of vain 
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search for the Gnul Castle, follovs on the crisis. 
In the drama ttq are not told how long ; in the 
poem the time ia grren with minute precinon: 
' four years and a half and three days ' pass before 
FarziTal meets irith the hermit, Trerrezent, irho 
proves to be his uncle, and whose counsels reatcwe 
to him his lost fiuth in Qod. Nor does his trial 
end, as in the drama, with the meeting, though it 
cannot have been much prolonged, as we find him 
stating, as he rides to meet his wife, in the last 
Book of the poem, that he has been separated 
from her for ' well-n^h five years.' 

The Good Friday meetii^ with the Hermit ia 
undoubtedly part of the traditional story, and 
occurs both in the Welsh and in more than one 
French version; but nowhere is the incident 
treated so fully, or with such solemnity and 
dignity, as in the Pa/rzival Wolfram devotes the 
loi^;est and, on the whole, the finest of his sixteen 
books (the ninth) to this episode, putting into 
Trevrezent's mouth a full account of the Grail 
(paralleled by Oumemanz's recital in the First 
Act), besides an exposition of the plan of salva- 
tion, extremely characteristic of the theologioal 
teaching of the day. 

There are, however, important difibreDCOB hero 
between poem and drama; Eondrie does not 
appear in the former, and Oumemanz fills tbo 
r6le not only of Trevrezent but also of the pilgrim 
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knight Tho directs Fomval to the Hennit's cell 
The reproach which Gumemanz addresses to 
Paisi&t, for bearing arms on Good Friday, is in 
the poem spoken by the knight. 

An eesential difierence, too, is found in the iact 
that it is in this concluding Act that the spiritual 
ugnificance of the hero's character and career 
becomes clearly manifest; here Farsifid is no 
liHiger, as in the poem, the absolTed, but the 
abeolver, and as a consequence of this change the 
entire Good Friday scene, as rendered by Wt^or, 
is touched -with a mystical beauty and tenderness 
which are indescribable, and have no dramatic 
parallel — ^it is, emphatically, Gka/ffreitage Zavier. 

The closii^ scene of the drama owes its 
si^^estion d^ectly to the poem. In a fine 
passage at the commencement of the last Book, 
AnfoTtas, despairing of cure, demands death at 
the hand of his knights, and reproaches them 
bitterly when, relying on Uie succour promised 
by the Gxail, they refuse to yield to his prayers. 
He attempts himself to brii^ about the desired 
result by closing his eyes for eight days to the 
life-giving sight of the Grail, for it is one of Uie 
special features of the Grail as described by 
Woliram that none beholding it can die within 
eight days of the ^ht But bodily weakness 
conquers Anfortas's will; when home by his 
knights before the Grail he cannot keep his eyes 
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closed, and ia therefore preserved in life till the 
coming of PaiziTaL 

It will be understood firom tiiis that the Qrail 
is not veiled as in the drama, and neither Titurel 
nor the Onul kn^hts are therefore involved, save 
throi:m;h sympathy, in the tragedy of the king's 
nififeting. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why 
Titurel, who beholds die Grail equally with the 
other k&abitants of the castle, should he repre- 
tented by Wolfram as in extreme old age, while 
the other members of the fiunily, Anfortas himself, 
and Bepanse de Scheie, retiun their youthful 
beauty. The reason probably is that the charac- 
ter was an original part of the story, and did not 
undergo modification with the varied devdopments 
of the G^ail t-fftliBmq.i n, 

In tiie healing of Amfortas the di£Eerent charac- 
ter ascribed in poem and drama to the weapon 
with which he was wounded naturally affects the 
situation. The king, healed in the drama by 
tiie touch of the spear, is, in the legend, healed 
by the mysterious question, and at once becomes 
possessed of supernatural beauty, exceeding even 
that of Farzival 

He loses his kingdom, not as the result of a 
voluntary act of resignation on hia part, but at the 
declared will of the Grail, which has foretold from 
the fiist that with the coming of the promised 
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kn^htandbealer AnfoFtas shall lose liis power; the 
reason being that he has transgressed thendes of the 
Grail Order by Towii^ himself to Miwne-dien^ 

' Foi if love the Gnil king teekath, otlier than he Sad mit, 
Tie a ain, and in wartam and eigliing full sore shall he p»f 

Not that the GraJI tdng might not many ; we are 
expressly told that though the knights as a body 
m%ht not do so, yet their king, and those who, 
like Lohengrin, were sent 'as ViTig to a kingless 
land,' might take to themselves a wife. What 
seems to bo meant is that the Grail would show 
on its sor&ce the name of the chosen muden, as 
it indicates by this means all those elected to it> 
service. It is thus that Parzival is elected king; 
and, irom the .account of the oracle given by 
Gumemanz in the First Act, it would seem that 
W^ner intended to preserve this characteristic 
feature of his source. 

The same difference which we noted between 
the Grul feast of poem and drama in the I^t 
Act, obtuns even more strongly in the closing 
scene ; in the poem it is a social feast at which 
Parzival, reunited to his wife, presides as kii^, 
not a religious service in which he is less king 
than priest Throughout, the effect of this last 
Act, with its Good Friday episode and clonng 
scMie, is, as hinted before, to reinstate the hero, 
by means of an element foreign to the original 
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legend, in the position vhich rightfully bdonga to 
him, i.e. to emphasise Parsifal as a hero of divine 
origin, though that divinity had become very 
completely obscured. Regarded in t^ Ught> it 
must be conceded that Wagner's treatment of the 
Perceval legend has been happier in its results 
than in the case of the Sieg&ied-saga, If the 
essentials of a successful representation of an old- 
world myth be that it shall lose nothing of ita 
old characteristics while it becomes charged with 
a fuller meanii^, that body and soul shall be in 
harmony the one with the other, we must admit 
tiiat Wagner succeeded more completely when, as 
in the PeerBifal, he allowed the spirit to remould 
the incidents, than when, as in the Ring drama, 
he moulded the spirit to the form. If Wagner 
does not give us all the incidents in his hero's 
career, as related in his source, he yet impresses 
upon us the moral which those incidents convey. 
Wolfram represents his hero as ' a larave man, but 
slowly wise'; and the attainment of knowledge 
by sufifering, of truest wisdom by compassion's 
power, is ihe task Wagner sets his hero. As a 
music-drama, the position assigned to Wagner's 
latest work may vary ; as an attempt to retell an 
old legend with due reverence for its traditional 
fonn, and full sympathy for the modem spirit, 
the Parnfid will, in all probability, remain 
eternally tuuivalled. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OrigiB ot th« Swko-knight mytii— SkeU— OnillMuie d« Tje— 
Euly ocmnectiiw of SwBD-kmgfat with the Omil — Ckm» 
tl popnlaritjf — Gemuu venioiu — Gbcvklier an Cygne— 
LobetigriB. 

The l^end which lies at the root of this, by no 
means one of the greatest, but certfunly one of the 
most attractiTe of the Wagner dramas, is distinctly 
less important, both &om a mythical and a literuy 
point of Tiew, than are tibe two great legends wg 
have already conddered. Unlike Si^fried and 
Perceval, the Swan-knight, though the theme of 
many romances, is not the hero of any great 
national epic, nor indeed of any work of the first 
rank in literature. The Pa/rgival is certainly the 
most important work which mentions him, and 
there his stoiy is but briefly told in one hundred 
lines of the concluding Book. As a personality, 
the Swan-knight never seems to have takea. real 
hold of the imi^;ination of the folk; it was his 
action, rather than himBelf, that was immortal- 
ised. 
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From some points of view the l^end is <me 
easy of ezamination ; it was extremely popular in 
the Middle Ages, and the numerous vsa. we possess 
differ but little in the main facts of tihe story, the 
variations being mostly in name and location, and 
this only vithin oertun bounds. No task of 
weighing evidence and comparing different and 
often contradictory versions awaits us here; the 
real difficulty is the lack of testimony as to the 
development of the legend, how it came to assume 
the particular form in which we know it We 
possess the germ, we have the ftdly developed 
flower, but the intermediate stages of growth have 



Scholars are now universally ^freed that the 
origin of the Swan-knight story is to be found in 
the myth of Ske&^ the reputed ancestor of the 
Ai^Io-Sasons. This legend relates how to the 
shores of these, our own ancestors, there drifted a 
rudderless boat, in which, cradled on a sheaf of 
com, and surrounded by arms and treasure, there 
lay a sleeping child. To this child the Angles 
gave the name of Ske&f, from the sheaf of com on 
which he lay. Grown to manhood, he became their 
king, and from him they learned the arte of peace 
and of war. At length the king died, and obedient 
to hia will they bare the body to the seashore, 
laid it agun in the ship which had brought him 
hither, and the vessel and its burd«i drifted away 
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into the uiikiiowii distance.* From Ske&f sprang 
a mighty race of kings, and the folk were fain to 
believe that tlua mysterious ancestor of their rulers 
had been in truth a god. 

Nor were the Angles the only race with whom 
this tradition was connected, Ske4f is known as 
the ancestor dike of the Danes and of the Lango- 
bardi; the Cynewulf Ha in the Exeter Chapter 
Library ^ves him as king of these last, and not of 
the Angles, — there is no doubt that we have here 
a manifestation of Odin. 

This, then, is the germ of the Swan-knight 
legend, but it will be noted that it is the gam 
only : it is a child, and not a knight, who comes in 
the mysterious vessel ; there is no mention of the 
swan, nor of the saving mission of tiie hero ; nor, as 
noted above, are there any intermediate verracms 
to lead us to determine kow these features became 
characteristic of the story. "We can only aoyec- 
ture how these chaises came about, and, as we 
shall see when we discuss the drama, the mrat 
probable conjecture seems to be that which refers 
the change to die identification of the certainly 
divine visitor with a god other than Odin, of whose 
personality both swan and mission are alike chatao- 
teristio. 

A proof of the extreme antiquity of the legend 

of Ske&f is thought by some scholars to be afforded 

> CL Sinuock, DtuUcht ifythtiogie, p. 292. 
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by a statement of the hlatorian Tacitus, that a 
legend was current among the Qermsns to the 
efiect that Ulysses in his wanderings descended 
the Rhine, and built on its bank the city of Aaoi- 
burgiv/m. Now it is extremely milikely that a 
l^end dealing with r classical hero was current 
amoi^; the Germans, and the general opini<m now 
is that Tacitus, who received the story at second 
or tliird hand, has confused a version of the Ske£lf 
l^l^id with the story of a hero more fiuniliar to 
himself. BeifTenberg sug^;ests that Asciburgium 
is a corruption of Asburg, the abode of the gods 
(asen). 

However this may be, and whether the l^end 
of Skei.f is older than the Christian era or not, 
there is a long gap before we come to the fully 
devdoped romance of the Swan-knigbt, as current 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Beiffenbei^, in his exhaustive study of the 
(q^la above referred to, states that the first men- 
tion of the story is found in the writings of Guil- 
laume Archbishop of Tyre, bom at Jerusalem, who 
flourished at the end of the twelilh centuiy — ^he 
was dead in 1197i In discussing the parentis of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Guillaume remarks that he 
passes over, as unworthy of serious comment, the 
' Fable of the Swan,' ' though many consider it a 
tone account of the hero's origin.' Helinandus, 
whose testimony to the Grail myth has already 
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been qttoted, also makes mention of the story, but 
connects the bn^ht with no spedal fiunlly, and 
locates the inddent at Cologna* 

But all the earlier refer^oes to the legend deal 
irith the story of the Svan-knight and his misfdon 
mtlp, and not irith the Tna/rehen-hafi account of 
his birth and parentage which towards the end of 
the thirteenth century had become attached to it. 
There seems little doubt that in the tale of the 
ChevaUer au Cygne, as related in the popular 
Chanaone de geate, we hare the union of two dis- 
tinct stories, oripnally entirely independent of 
each other. Another change in the original form 
of the story, and one which probably preceded the 
addition of what we may call the 'seven swan 
folk-tale,' was the connection of the hero with the 
Grail myth. It is not very dear to whom this al- 
teration was due; it has been customary to credit 
it to Wolfram von Eschenbach, who introduces 
the st(»y at the end of his Pansivcd, giving (he 
hero the name by which he is now best known, 
that of Loherat^rin or Lohengrin. But Qerbert, 
-one of tJie continuators of ChrStien de Troyes, who 
certainly did not know Wolfram, and, if tJie date 
ass^ed to his interpolation be correct, wrote 
befoTV Wolfram, also connects tlie Swan-knight 

' Beifhtiberg iwwtnntn ioabt the knthentltity of thli rtftteiiieiit. 
It ii not found in taj of tha us. of tiw Chraniclaa, mad only 
ezisU H a quotation. Cf. CheailUr an Oygne, IntrodDotdon. 
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-frith FercenI; and it tketetoie seems more 
probatde that Wolfirun fisund the Btatemant in the 
French source to which he emphatically refers as 
hifi authoritj Uiroughou^ i.e. the lost poem of 
Kiot the ProvenQoL From internal evidence it 
appears almost oertun that this poem could net 
have been mitten after 1189, and was probably 
antetior to that date, and it therefore aeems most 
probable that the Grail coonsction was, as sug- 
igested aibove, earlier than has been usually 
supposed.* But if Wolfram did not invent the 
connection, it vas doubtless due to him that this 
particular version of the Svan^knight story vas 
adopted as the oharacteristic German form of the 
l^;eud ; the number of Famval Hss. which have 
-come down to us, a number greatly ezceedii^ that 
of any other poem of the period, clearly point 
to the widespread popularity of Wol&am's great 
«pic, and &om the lines of the Lohangrin legend 
as lud down by him none of his successors seem 
to have cared to depart The Oraman versions, 
-one and all, omit the ' seven swans ' introduction — 
a s^nificant fact, as the tale was by no means un- 
Imown in Germany; but, though differing in minor 
dettuls,' all consido' the Swan -knight as con- 

^ Cf. Bxcomia on Wolfntm'a «onice, voL IL of the Engluli 
traaalation of the Pardvai. 

* Perhape »a exception Bhonld be made in the case of Etnirtid 
Ton Wilrzbnrg, who doe* not reveal the Moret of hie hero'* 
lorth. Hii veraion eeemi to be a oompromiae between the 
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nected trith the Gnul king ; and tke main interest 
of the stoiy seems to have consisted in its being 
zcf;arded as a development of the immensdy 
popular Grail myth. Elsewhere the popularity of 
the legend seems to have been due to tbe gWMa- 
logical use to which it lent itself ReiiTenberg 
suggests that it was first fitted into the history of 
Godfrey de Bouillon to fill a lamvna caused by 
the marriage of an ancestress wiUi a knight dis- 
tinguished for his Tidour rather than for his tnrtli ; 
and the l^^end seems to bare played the same 
part in the history of other noble families — the 
Dukes of Cloves and of Brabant, among others, 
claimed tiie Swan-knight as tteir ancestor. 

For our purpose it is the German versions irhich 
principally concern us, and these are : the account 
given in the last Book of the Parzival; Der 
iUTtgere TUv/rd (referred to in the last diapter), 
where the adventures of Lohengrin after leaving 
the Duchess of Brabant, and his final &te, ore re- 
lated ; Ler Schwaneti-ritter, by Konrad von Wurz- 
burg, a poem dating &om about the end of the 
thirteenth centmy; and Lohengrva, a poem of 
about the same date (1260), the work of an un- 
known poet, probably a Bavarian. It is upon this 
last that Wi^er has based his drama, Inaamuoh 

origiiial Flsmiili and G«nnaii veniaiLi. Aa Uw dovoted ad- 
mirer ot Qottfn«d von Stnusborg he would probably be leM 
tncllaed to follow the l«Ad ol that vriter't rlral, Wolfrain vtai 
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as the romance of the Chewdier au Cygne has, m 
more than one detail, dUtinctly affected the drama, 
and it may be intereating to the reader to compare 
the two Teraions, it has been thought veil to giro 
an abetract of this as well as of the Loftengrirt. 



lEfie Ctiebalfec au C;gnt 

There vas in olden time a king named Oriant, 
vho reigned over the island of Lillefort One day 
this king, vho dearly loved huntii^, vent forth tc 
the chase, when a white stag sprang up from the 
thicket and fled before the hunters; and the king 
followed Bwiftlj after, till he found himself separ 
rated from his follovers, and alone by a fountain. 
Then there came unto him a lady (^ surpassing 
beauty, vho sud she vas queen of the forest, and 
rebuked tihe king for hunting in it against hta 
will 

Otiant vas smitten with the maiden's beauty, 
and besought her to become his vife; and she 
hearkened to him, and they returned together to 
LiUefbrt, vhere the marriage vas celebrated vith 
great pomp and feasting. But the king had a 
mother, named Matabnine, vho vas very wrathful 
^at her son had married a damsel of whose birth 
nothing vas known, and she thought in her mind 
hov she might be revenged on Beatrix, the young 
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After a time, when &e 'king was absent, Beatrix 
gave birth to seven children, ux sons and a: 
daughter, each of whom bare a silver chiun round 
their neck. But Matabrune stole away the babes 
ere the mother had seen them, and Iiud in thnr 
place seven young dogs ; and gave the babes to a 
kmght, and bade him take thom to the wood and 
day them tbera When the knight saw how £ur 
the children were, he durst not slay them, but 
wT^ped them in his cloak, and hud them t^t the 
foot of a tree and left them there. But an old 
hermit named Helyas found them and took them 
to his cell; and a hind came out of the wood and 
suckled the babes, and they grew fair and strong, 
and the hermit called the eldest by his own name, 
Helyas. 

When King Oriant returned from the wars his 
mother told him what had happened, and how his 
wife had betrayed him shamefully, and [nayed 
that she might be put to death. But becuise i^ 
Oriant's love for Beatrix he would not consmt, but 
shut her up in prison instead. 

And it came to pass after many years that the 
king (or a huntsoaan, versions vary) went to hunt 
in the fbrast, and there he saw seven fair childrea 
[daying together, and each ware a Bilvei chwn 
round the neck ; and when the king returned Uy 
the palace^ he told what he had seen, and the old 
qoeen knew that these were in troth Beatrix's' 
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ohildreii, and that the kniglit had betrayed hse. 
So she put out his ayes, and sent another of her 
serraats, aodbadehimal&y the children and bring 
her tibe obuns ai tokena. 

The servant went, and found the children, but 
there wore but uz, for Helyas had gtme into the 
town to buy food with the old hermit. And when 
he saw how fitir they were, he thought he would 
bat take the chains off their necks ; but when he 
did so, lo, the six were changed into swans and 
rose into the air and flew away. Then the serrantr 
marrdlii^ much, came to the queen and gave her 
the chains, and said how he had lost one on the way; 
acd lEatabrunegaTe them to the palace goldsmith 
and bads him work diem up into a cup^ But when 
the goldsmidi would melt the silver for the cup, the 
flnt ehain multiplied so exceedingly that there 
was silrer enough and to spare, so he wrought the 
cap from tha one chain, and kept the rest for 



Matabnine was very wroth that Beatrix still 
lived, and diat her son could not seek another 
wife, so she brought fiilse testimtmy against her ; 
and the king ware that, unless a champion could be 
found to prove her innocence, she should die by fire. 

Ihen Beatrix prayed to heaven; and an angel 
was sent to the hermit's cdl to reveal to Helyas 
liis tnie paxeotage and his mother's periL Then 
Helyas vent to Iiillefort, and declared unto the 
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king, hiB fathsr, who he vaa, and undertook the 
atngla combat for his mother, and OTerthrev her 
aocusgr. Then the servant who had taken the 
j^m-JTiQ declwed the truth, and the kii^ bade Uie 
goldsmith be called, and he told them how he had 
wtooght bat one chain into a cup, and gave the 
other fivtt into the hands of Helyaa. They heard 
the soimd of wings, and six swans al^hted on the 
water hy the castle; and Helyas cast the chains 
nnmd thdr necks, and they took their human form 
agian, save one only, whose chain had bean made 
into a cup, and he remained a swan. So the 
kii^ knew how his mother had deceived him, and 
he ecmdemned her to the fate prepared for Beatdx, 
and prayed his wife to for^ye him. 

Now one day, as Helyaa stood at the window of 
the palace, he saw the swan aj^iear, drawingaboat, 
and be knew that this waa a sign firam Heaven, 
and that he must needs go with the swan. Then 
be aimed himself, and bis &ther gave him a golden 
faton, the blast of which could be heard at Lillafort, 
and he stepped into the boat and Bailed firom thence. 

The Emperor Otto was holding e<Hut at Nim- 
wc^en, and before him there appeared the Count 
of BUnke&b<Kii^, who accused his siBter-in-law, 
the Duchoes of Bouillon, of having poisoned her 
husband, and claimed the Duchy for tiitnimlf as 
his brother's heir. The Dnohess denied the truth 
of the Count's word, and the Emperor decreed that 
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the cause should be tried by battle, and bade the 
Duchess seek a champion. Then they heard the 
sound of a horn, and on the river appeared a boat 
drawn by a svan, and within it stood a knight in 
full armour, VHiilst all marvelled the boat drew 
to shore, and the knight landed and greeted the 
Emperor courteously, and said he had ctHue thither 
in search of adventures. 

Then the Emperor declared to Edyas the peril 
in which the Duchess stood, and, unce she sware 
she was innocent, Helyas undertook to be her 
champion; and he overthrew the Count and sJew 
him, and wedded the daughter of the Duress, 
and became lord of Bouillon ; and his wife bare him 
a daughter Ydtun (or Ida), and she was mothra 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, Baldwin de Sebouig, and 
Eustace de Boulogna But after seven years the 
youi^ Duchess could no longer hold her peace, but 
donanded of her lord his name and raoei Thta 
Helyaa bid her repsor to Nimw^;en, and there, 
having commended bis wi& and daughter to the 
care of the Emperor, he stepped into the swan- 
boat and was seen no more. 

(The poem given at full length by ReifiRanberg 
relates bow Helyas returns to Lillefort, diaendiants 
the swan, and becomes a monk; how he is 
eventually discovered by vassals &om Bouillon, is 
Tinted by his wife, and dies in her arms ; but all 
this last part is, of coane^ a later additi<m.) 
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tnie Duke of Brabant and Xjmbomg, liaving no 
Bon, on his deaUi-bed left hia Lmda to his daughter 
Elsa, and bade one of his warriors, Frederic de 
Telramund, act as guardian to the princess. Now 
Fredflrio, who was a valiant warrior, and had slain 
a mighty dragon at Stockholm, thooght to wed 
the princess and himself rule over the land ; and 
when she would not hearken to him, he accused 
her before the emperor of having promised him 
marrii^, and of being forsworn. Then the prin- 
cess Elsa was in sore grief and trouble, and herself 
appealed to the Emperor Henry, and he sud that 
the matter must be settled by trial of biUtl& 

One day a &lcon that had overflown itself fell 
into the princess's hands, and to one 1^ was 
fastened a golden bell, and Elsa loosened this bell 
and kept it by her. And in her trouble, as she 
prayed to Qod, it chanced that she rang this bdl. 
and the sound grew ever louder and louder till 
it rang like thunder in theiar-off halls of Hon- 
Sal^rtlsch, where King Arthur and hia knights 
guarded tine QruL And the bell gave them no 
peace, night or day, t^ the daughter of Fatnval 
went before the Orail, and asked what they must 
do to still the bell; and the Grail revealed to her 
how the Duchess of Brabant was in peril, and 
that Iiohengrin. Parzival's Btm, must go forthwith 
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to her aid. Then Loheagnn armed himself, but 
even as he was about to mount his chaiger s boat 
drawn by a swan appeared on the river, and 
hoheagnn. knew that it was the will of Hoaven 
that he should go with the swan; nor would 
ha take any provision for his Journey, once ho 
deemed that God would surely provide for him. 
Than he entered the boat, and the river bare them 
to the wa, and for five days they suled; and 
Lohengrin had naught to eat, though on the SSix 
dtij the swan caught for itself a fiah. Thea tho 
kn%bt lepttMched the Hwan that it fad him not, 
and Uie swan draw from out of the water a Host 
(obflltUcISmX of which the knight ate and wa» 
refreshed; and he gave half to the swan, and ib 
ate Uiareof and aang so sweetly that Lahengnn 
denned it was an angel from Heaven. 

So they came to Antwerp; and the Duohesa 
]Qaa looked from her palace and saw the boat 
drawn l>y the swao, and Lohengrin lying Uietein 
asleep on hia shield, and she knew that God had 
sent hut a champion. Then she wmt twifUy to 
the brink of the riTer, and when the swan saw her 
it drew the boat to shore, and Lohengrin landed. 
and was received with great honour. But a holy 
abbot looked on the swan and saw that it was ia 
truth an angd that had led the knight thither. 

Then Elsa with all her friends and kinsfolk safc 
finth in great state for Mains, when the StD^eior 
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WM hddii^ his eotut, and there this combat was 
fought, and TelramTind was defeated and coa- 
dflnmed to death ; and Eka mairied Ltdiengriii, 
biit first she most needs promise to sA him no 
V(ad of his zace or coontry. So the tvo vera 
married and lived in peace for many years, and 
Lohra^rin aided the £knperor in his wars agtunst 
the Huns and other headiai folk. (The greater 
part of the poem is taken up vith the account of 
these expeditions. On one occasion, when Rome 
is brai^^ by the Saracens, SS. Peter and Paul 
a^ear clad in. armour (HI rather side of Iiohangrin.) 
And after the iUnperor had smitten the heathen 
at Rome a great feast waa held at Cologne^ and 
there, in jotntang, Lohengrin overthrew the Duko 
d Geres and brake his right arm. Then the 
Duchess, his wife, was very wrathful, and spake 
scornfully of Lohengrin, that he mig^t be » 
Christian md a good knight, but 'twas pity he 
was not of noble birth, and none knew from whence 
he oama And the Duchesa Elsa took this much 
to heart, and at n^ht she wept bitterly; and 
Lohei^jia asked what ailed her, and she sud.how 
tiM DuchoB of CI0VM had qiokai ill vordjs that 
bad grieved her sorely. Then Lohengrin knew 
Well what had been said, and he comforted his 
wife and bade her think no moztt of it; and soh» 
did twice, but tise third ni^ Elsa could no longer 
keep akttce. and Mked him of his race and huuL 
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Then Lohengrin pFayed the Emperor and all his 
cooit to come with him to Antwerp, and there in 
the presence of all he told them how he was eon 
to Parzival, and hov, unce his &ther had fiuled 
to ask the question at the Grail Castle, no qnea- 
tion might be asked of any of the Grail knights. 
Then he commended his irife and two sons to the 
care of t^s Emperor, and as the boat drew near, 
drawn by the swan, he stepped into it, uid was 
seen no mora 

This poem, which is closely connected with the 
War^nurg-hrieg, and not improbably by the same 
author, is strongly o<doiired by the influence of 
the Farvival, with wbioh. there are numerous 
cases of verbal agreonent, though the style of the 
two is utterly different The writer adheres 
strictly to Woliram's account of Lohengrin's 
parentage and descent; his brother Kardeiss is 
mentioned ; and even as FaiziTal has two som^ so 
has Lehmgrin, imtead of the cody daughter who 
appears in IJie first version of the Swan-kni^t 
story. 

In studying the above brief account of the 
legend one point becomes clearly apparent, ijo. 
the comparatively limited area over which the 
Swan-knit's appearances extend. With the ez- 
(wption of Antwerp the places mentioned ore all 
on the Bhin^ and, as a rul^ <m ths lower part 
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of that river; Cologne may be taken as the 
extreme limit in the otiier direction. The intro- 
duction of Mum! is doubtless due to the German 
TMTsionB — it is the seat of the Emperor's court; 
but the hero does not arrive there, though the 
conflict is occasionally fought ther& Nimwegen 
seems to be the original scene of action, though 
the Bvan also appears at Cleves, and the name 
of Valenciennes (vai du cygne) is supposed to 
be derived &om the legend. 

The effect of this consensus c^ testimony has 
been to lead scholars to the decision that the 
l^end is of Netherlands or rather of Belgian, 
origin. The causes vhich led to its rise and 
development in this special locality will be beated 
of in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 

ABGDMENT 

Sura HiKBT L of 0«Tmui7, dei!T«ni* of iMibig M anof ■g^aib 
the Hani who threaten his kingdom, ooma to Brabant to ask 
(or ud, bat finds the conntiy distracted by tntemal dliieiiiioiii. 

The Doke of Brabant on fail death-bed had ootnmitted the 
(tare of hia children, Elsa and Qottfried, to Frederie, Count of 
Telnmnnd. The Connt has wooed Elaa far hia wife, and on 
her rejeetioD of bis suit has married Ortmd, the descendant of 
the old race d ruleia. Gottfried has myateriaDsly disappeared, 
and Telramnnd, at the instigation of his wife, who profeasee to 
hare been an imseen witnesa of the deed, aoonsea ESsa of tlia 
nmrder of her brother, and of a leoret and goilty liaison with 
an nnworthy lover. In hia own right, and in that of hia wife, 
he claim* the heritage of Brabant for himself. 

The king snmmons Elsa to his presence, and inqnirei as to 
tiie truth of the aconsation, bnt can win no decided answer 
from the maiden, who is apparently lott in a trance, and can 
only relate her dream-Tiuon of a knight in armour who came 
to her aid. Telramund demands toial by battle, and the king 
orden the lists to be prepared and a champion smmnoned. 
None of the knight* present will esponw Elsa's oanie, and she 
on her part aaserte she will have no defender save the knighfe 
of her dreuna. While all w^t in suspense a boat is seen oa 
the riTer, drawn by a swan ; within it stands a knight in fbll 
armonr. Landing, be oflFera Mnuelf as fUsa'e chaminon and 
hoaband, if abe be willing to intnist her canae to him, and will 
solemnly promise to ask no question as to hia name or conntiy. 
Elaa gladly promises: the two knights fight, and Telramnnd is 
Tsnqnisbed, bat the victor spores hi* life ; and Elsa and her 
knight are borne in ttitunph from the Geld. 
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Tclrutiinid ia ontoome irith deopair and grief at the lou of 
hla hoDonr, but hi* wife, Ortmd, Maurea htm that the Btrauger 
luu only overcome him by the aid of magic, and that conld ha 
be Induced to reveal bia name, of were he to low so much aa a 
finger-tip, in either caie hia power wonid be at an and. Ibe 
two plot together to attain thia resnlt, Ortrud agreeing to 
inatil doubt into the mind of Elaa, and thua iuduoe her to aak 
the forbidden question ; and Telromnnd, to arrange with the 
nobUa for an attack upon the knight himself. 

Elaa spears on the balconjr, and Ortmd, aronaing her com- 
paaaion, prevails on her to give bw shelter Ua: the night, thus 
finding an opportunity of carrying ont her achemes. 

The following morning, when the proceasion of the l»ide 
would enter tiie minster, Ortrnd confronta Elaa on the atepa, 
and openly dares her to aak ber champion's name and origin, 
aaaerting that he has dishonourable leasons for demanding 
ailenoe. Tbe lung, with the prooesaion of the bridegroom, 
appears at thia moment, and Ortmd ia baffled; bnt as tlie 
king, leading bride and bridegroom, ascends the atepa of the 
minater, Telramnnd appeara on the threshold and openly acouaes 
the stranger knight of aoroery, and oballengea him to reveal 
hia name. The hero appeals to the king and people who have 
seen Us 'good deed,' and they express themaelvea aa fully 
convinced of hia honour ; bnt £Iaa, worked upon by Ortrud's 
insinnations, at fint hesitate* ; finally she refaaea to aak the 
question, avowing that her love shall triumph over donbt, and 
the wedding-party enters the minster. 

After the hanqnet^ bride and bridegroom an conducted in 
aolemn procession to the marriage-chamber, and left for the 
firat time alone. Elaa at first yielda to tbe joy of tbe moment, 
bnt gradually the donbt which the has stified finda voice, and 
ahe tries to cajole her husband into revealing his name. He 
evades her bints, and Uttle by little the nnhtq^ wife works 
herself np into a atate of hyateiical agony In which she itnagtnrw 
she aeea the approach of the swan, and finally frantically 
demands her bnsband'a name and oonntry. At this moment 
Telramnnd and hia fellow-conspiratora break into the chamber, 
tbe atranger knight aeizea bfa sword and alays Telramnnd on 
the spot, as Elaa falls fainting to the ground. The men of 
Brabant, who under ttieii new lord are about to join the army 
of King Henry and march agunst the Hnns, assemble on the 
banks of the river. When tbe king appeara, and takes his 
4 
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■Mt, u in tlie Fbat Act, the dead body of Telmnimd ii boni« 
before him, and the atranger knight declarei the reason of his 
<l«ath ; and thm proolaiming how EIm h(u broken her promlw, 
«Qd asked the forbidden qneation, proceeds to reveal his nune 
and origin. For off In k diatftat land it the cattle of Mont- 
•alvBt where the Holy Grail ia guarded by ita knighta. 
Pairival is the king of that land; and he ie Lohengrin, FarziTal's 
•on, and knight of the OraiL From the Gteail he came to the 
aid of Bhu, to the Grail he moet now return. The boat drawn 
by tiie (wan appears again, and. In ipite of Elaa'i taan and 
the entreaties of the people, Lohotgrin annoonoea that he mntt 
depart with the Orail meaBoiger. Ortmd dedarea that the 
■wan ia none other than Gottfried, Elsa'a brother, whom ahe 
has herself enchanted. At Lohengrin'i prayer a dore is sent 
from Heaven, and, the knight removing the chidn from the neck 
trf the swan, it regains the haman form. Lohengrin diaappeara 
m the boat, drawn by the dove, and Elaa falli dead m her 
btuband passes from her sight. 



Hie drama— Houy I. of Germany— His work— Aocnsatietl 
brought agalnat heroine — Originally directed against the 
mother — Proof of mythical origin el the atoiy — Chai- 
aoter of the hennne — Wolfram's veraion — Arrival of tha 
Bwan- knight — The forbidden qnestion — The ooafliofr— 
Telramnnd and Ortmd — The inggeatioB of magio— Aer 
yfinffcre Tiivrel — The hero's departore— ffia real origin — 
I%e Bwan— Honir— The FilrSe Islanda ballad— Hoete's sng- 
geation— The awan as a migratMy bird— CeltJa parallda— 
The swan as a transformed being — The aignifioanoe of the 
chains— The three tokcut— Ooochiding lemaiki. 

Ween, after discusmng the great dramas of the 
Ring and Farmvai, both illustratiTe of the 
master's later Tork, we turn to Lohengrva, we find 
ourselTes at once on more familiar ground; the 
hero, mythical in origin, has been from the first 
brought into c<mtact with real historical person- 
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agra, tmd liis story, interwoTen with thwzs, has 
gained in vraiaernMance from the connection. 
The period la which the action passes is so 
remote that the introduction of a mythical element 
does not jar upon us, while the &ct that there is 
truth in the sotting of the graceful and touching 
legend makes us lend a wilHng ear to the voice of 
the charmer, and allow ourselves to be beguiled 
into believing that it is all true, and that some- 
where, sometime, EHsa and Lohei^^rin reaUy lived 
and loved and were puted for ever. 

To some minds the Bing and Parsifijl will al- 
ways remain sealed books — there are who, 'having • 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not ' ; but in 
the case of the Lohengrin drama, where the philo- 
sophical element is absent, and the mythical sub- 
ordinated to the human, they must be blind and 
deaf indeed who cannot recognise Winer's wealdi 
of melody, his power of dramatic constructioD, 
and deep insight into the human heart 

In the settii^ of his drama Wi^er has ad- 
hered closely to the indicaUons of his source, the 
poem of the Bavarian writer; the scene is Md, not 
at Nimw^en, but at Antwerp, where also Wolfram 
von Eschenbach places the advent of the Swan- 
knight ; the heroine is Duchess of Brabant, as in 
both versions ; and the monarch, in whose presence 
the combat takes place,is not the Emperor Otto, but 
Henry i. sumamed the Fowler, King of Qermany. 
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King from 918 a.d. to 936, Henry not only 
fostered the warlike inBtiucts of his people, proving 
bimself a ^uocessful general at home and abroad, 
but also gave an impulse to .the development of 
their civic life. The cities, which were in his 
time littlA more than a collection of huts, he forti- 
fied and surrounded with walls and moats ; and hy 
insisting on the residence of certain of the nobili^ 
and freedmen within these walls, and that the 
cities should be the scene of all meetii^ for the 
disoussion of public af^rs, he sowed the seed of 
that vigorous buigher life which, with its accom- 
panyii^ commercial prosperity, was so marked 
a feature of mediceval Germany. Heniy well 
deserves to be houoiurably remembered by his 
fellow-countrymen, and there are historical as 
yum. as arUstic reasons for rejoicing at the altera- 
tion made at the Bayreuth Festival of 1894, 
when the drama was ai. last restored to its proper 
historical period. 

We may therefore note three points in the 
Betting of the drama, as being not merely parts 
of a picturesqudy dramatic miee en s^Tie, but as 
being in themselTes historical: Henry hinoaelf; 
his wars with the Huns; and the fact that he 
brought order and good government into a land 
distracted by anarchy. This is the substantially 
true background against which l^ story unrolls 
itseU; 
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The nature of the peril vbich threatens the 
princess shows a clever combination, on the part 
of the dramatist, of the various ' motife ' of the 
different versions, and testifies to Wagner's general 
&miliarity '\ritji the literature of the cycle. Thus 
Uie accusation of hanng murdered her brother, 
and entered into a disgraceful liaison, is a re- 
miniscence of the Chevaider au Cygne; Frederic's 
claim to her land, as nearest of kin to the late 
Duke, is foimd both in the Chevalier aw C^gne 
and Konrad von Wurzburg's Sckvxi/nen - ritter 
(where no accusation is brought against the lady); 
the &ct that Elsa has rejected Telramund's woo- 
ing only appears in the Lohengrin poem; — vith 
admirable skill these various threads are, in the 
drama, combined in one. 

Here ve should note that in the earliest 
versions of the story it is a mother and doMghier 
who are in peril ; the danger of death menaces 
the mother alone, and it is in gratitude for her 
deliverance that she bestows her daughter's hand 
upon her saviour. This feature has been referred 
by scholars to the originally mythical signifi- 
cation of the legend. As we have seen in discuss- 
ing the Ring, all early mytholo^es deal largely 
in all^orical representations of the eternal, ever- 
reouning struggle between light and darkness, 
between the Sun- or Spiing-god, ever young and 
beautiful, and his grim and relentless foe. Winter 
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— ft stru^le in vBch the balaoce of victoty leans 
now to one side, now to the other ; where Spring 
18 ever the conqueror and the conquered. And 
the object of the struggle is the rele&ae of Mother 
Earth &om the grip of her cruel foe who keeps 
her &8t bound with his icy chain. But when 
Earth is freed, and, responding to the smile of her 
Deliverer, breaks forth into the buds and blossoms 
of spring, she is agun the Sun-god's muden bride 
— it is FrejT and Qerda in another form. 

At first the daughter, the wife of the Swan- 
knight, was a mere lay figure ; she shows no char- 
acteristic traits, and we know nothing of her save 
die fact that she wedded the mystic champion, 
and asked the forbidden question. The story is at 
first curiously lacking in real human interest; it 
has hardly cast aside its mythical and symbolical 
form, and become one with the life of men. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach seems to have been 
the first to assign a real character and individu- 
ality to the maiden of the story — a &ct which will 
surprise no one £uniliar with the works of this poet. 
In Wolfi-am's brief, but pregnant, statement we find 
Gi»ne decided variations from the accepted form of 
the story; not only is there no mother, but, an 
extraordinary fact, there is no wrong done, no accu- 
sation brought, no champion demanded, no single 
combat. Wolfram's maiden is a saint, a would-be 
nun, vho for love of God has forsaken earthly 
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We, and will ff.V6 her band to no man. TJigently 
entreated by her noblea, who are not unnaturally 
desirous of a stronger hand at the helm, she con- 
sents to marry him whom God shall send her, and 
leaves the choice to Heaven. When the Swan- 
knight appears at Antwerp, and offers himself aa 
her husband, she at once concludes that her 
prayer has been heard and answered, accepts him 
gladly, and readily assets to his conditions that 
she shall ask no question as to his name and 
country. Wolfram here makes the knight dis- 
tinctly state that if he becomes king of her land 
he wiU lose as much aa he gains by so doing; 
a trait we £ud nowhere else, but which Wagner 
has preserved in his Third Act. 

This indication of Elsa's character as one of un- 
worldly purity and gentleness has been preserved 
1^ the auUior of the Lohengrin (to whom we owe 
the name of the heroine, aa we do that of the hero 
to Wolfram), though his lei^thy poem really im- 
presses one less than do the terse and pithy lines 
of the Pa/rzival, and it is obvious that it is really to 
Wol&am that Wagner was indebted for the sketch 
which he has developed into so finished a picture. 

But though the short account of the Pomvof 
famished the key to the heroine's character, 
dramatic considerations demanded that Wagner 
diould revert to the original form of the story, 
and restore the combat, which, having its root in 
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the mythical interpretation of natural phenomena, 
must of necessity alwajB have formed part of the 
legend. '£lsa'a mystical reliance on the appear- 
ance of the Heaven-sent champion becomes much 
more touching and significant when it is her lifa, 
and not merely her kingdom, that is at staka 
The situation is in itself intensely dramatic, and 
there ia small vender that, in the hands of such a 
master of stage effect as Wagner, the scene of the 
' Swan-knight's arrival became one of the most 
effective ever placed upon the staga 

In. none of the Tersiona ia the efEect produced 
equally impressive, for in none is the danger so 
imminent ; true, the duchess is in peril of death, 
and must needs find a champion, but she has time 
before her, and the conflict never takes place, as in 
the drama, inmiediately on the arrival of the hero. 

In the details of the knight's appearance Wagner 
has followed the Okevaiier ou Cygne, which 
represents Helyas aa standing upright in the 
boat, rather than the Lohengrva, where the hero 
is slumbering on his shield. Anal(^ with the 
Skeikf legend would seem to indicate that the 
latter was the original manner of the hero's 
appearance, but dramatically the advent of the 
knight ready for the conflict which immediately 
awaits him is, of course, preferabla 

In most versions the knight's warmi^ to 
address to him no question as to his name or 
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ori^ precedes, BS here, ihe combat; but both 
Lohengrin and the SehvxineTirritter place the 
prohibiUon after the conflict, and immediately 
previous to his marriage idth the muden, thus 
making it the condition of the marriage, not of 
the championship; and this probably we must 
hold to be its real forca The connection is with 
the Tiature of the knight, rather than with his 
office, and the parallels extend &r beyond thd 
radius of the Swan-knight tale. 

Were there no other proofs forthcoming of the 
originally dirine nature of the hero of this legend, 
the existence of this feature of the forbidden 
question would alone go fax towards establishing 
the fact of such divinity. The question is not 
merely a test of a woman's faith, the form of 
which might be shifted at will (to Fatima and the 
key, if needs be), but an essential necessity of 
the situation. The natural and the supernatural 
cannot meet on equal grounds ; the sole condition 
of their subsistence together as equals is that the 
supernatural be, for the time being, ignored, laid 
aside, and treated as non-existent Once admit, 
by the question, that it is present, and you mtist 
abide the inevitable consequencea In all tradi- 
tions the essential condition of a union between 
two beings, one natural, one supernatural, is that 
the human partner shall ask no question as to the 
origin of the other ; in the act of questioning lies 
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not only the admiaaion of inequaUtj, but the in- 
tniuon behind the Teil vhlch no mere mortal 
may pass uninvited. To ask the name seems bul 
a small thlof^, but the name is the thing itself; to 
reveal the name is to reveal the being — even if 
the &te be not that of Semele, what is known 
oannot be unknown ; the possibility of an equal 
union is for ever destroyed. 

In no version of the legend does the maiden 
ever hesitate as to her power of fulfilling the 
conditions — a natural touch, as she has as yet no 
idea of the close and intimate union involved in 
marriage, which will render the strain of enforced 
nlence on one point greater as time goes on. It 
is agnifioant that all the versions, without excep- 
tion, make the wife keep silence for years,^ and 
Inreak down suddenly at last 

In the details of the conflict we meet with a 
clear proof of Winer's familiarity with his source, 
8 proof which, with two exceptions noted in the 
RiTig, is somewhat unusual in his works; the 
Herald's proclamation to all lookeis-on to obserre 
strict nenlxality, — 

' Denn mr aisbt miat das Fiiedrau Itecll^ 
Dm Fmu biisa' es mit der Hand, 
Hit Hinem Hanpt biis^ ee der EJiecht,' — 

* And we may note that thli a klmait invaiUbljr tho oaaa bt 
pu&nel ftMies, where it U, m a rule, Uie nuMrtal hnaband who 
fcMXgr wM tlM «onditUnu laid upon Um l^ » wife of eapvr- 
nstoralorii^ 
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ia drawn directly from the poem, whero the worda 



dem litter, s6 weer dA dem kneht d&z houbet pfant.'' 

We may note that, in the l^end, the appearance 
of the Swan-knight does not seem to have struck 
terror to the heart of the accuser, as in the 
drama ; the victory is none too easily won — it Is 
a hard fight, as indeed from mythical analogy it 
should be; as a rule the adversary of the hero 
meets his death in the combat, with tlie exception 
of die Lohtngrin, where Telramund falls by the 
axe of the executioner. 

The great innovation which Wagner has made 
in die l^end consists in the importance given to 
the characters of Telramund and Ortrud. The 
former, as the false accuser, is of course an int^al 
part of the l^^d, but nowhere is stress laid on 
his character — ^he is practically a lay figure, created 
for the purpose of enabling the Swan-knight to 
display his valour, and, as such, makes no impres- 
sion on the mind; but, as we have remarked 
before, the dramatis peraonce of the story are 
altogether lacking in the distinctive character- 
isation which is a marked feature of the Siegfried 
and Perceval legends. 

The Lohenffrin poem, which dwells on the 
* LiAengTin, edited by Prof. Btickwt, vt. 2187 «* leq. 
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valour of Telramond, and ascribes liis fall to 
bis oTerweening ambition, is tbe first attempt 
at individualisii^ the character. Wagner has 
worked on the same lines, only, of course, with 
iai more elaboration and insight, and represents 
Telramund as bj no means s repellent character, 
practically BhiftJTig t^e rSle of villain &om him to 
Ortrud. 

This character Wf^er may fairly bo said to 
have created, and that with even more than his 
usual success; it is Ortrud, and the opposition 
to Lohengrin which is of the essence of her 
character, who really makes the drama ; it is she, 
and not Telramund, who is really engaged in 
the hand - to - hand struggle with the mystic 
champion. 

The first germ of the character is of course 
found in the Duchess of Cloves, who in Lohengrin 
is the cause of Elsa's asking the &tal question, 
being influenced in her action by a desire to 
avenge her husband. But Wagner has given tha 
incident a much deeper meaning than attaches 
to it in the poem, and one that has necessarily 
affected the development of the character of the 
actors. There seems no reason to suppose irom the 
l^nd that the wife ever doubted her husband's 
truth and honour ; thereisno suggestion of magic; 
the question seems to have been entirely due to 
feminine curiosity, pure and simple, which could no 
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loDgei be suppressed — coupled in the Lohengrin 
with the veij natural desire of confuting a malicious 
voman. Of the doubt which poisons the mind 
of the heroine, and which, firom the circumstances 
of Lohengrin's appearance in direct and literal 
answer to her prayer, is distinctly a sin, there is 
in the l^end no ttaca The whole character of 
the story has been deepened by this chaise of 
'motif,' and the direct connection with Ortrud, 
in whose character is retained the original myth* 
ical significance attaching to the enemy of the 
Swan<knight. 

Ortrud is not merely a bold, unscrupulous 
woman, devoured by ambition, and, as Wi^et 
himself says, 'incapable of love,' but she is the 
representative of the expiring power of Ff^anism, 
con&imted with the Christianity in which it re- 
cognises its predestined conqueror, and, writhing 
like a wounded dragon in its death-agony, is bent 
on inflicting injury. ' It ahaU bruise thy head and 
thou, ahalt brvdae its heel.' Heathen and Christian 
myth are f^ain brought into sharp conflict, as in- 
the Second Act of Pom/oZ ; but Ortrud, aa a far 
less complex character than Eundry, is more 
operative for evil The struggle does not end as 
there with the ideal victory, that whidt converts 
a foe into a friend, but rather is a drawn battle; 
if Ortrud dies on the field, she has first practically 
driven her foe off it. It is the compaaative am- 
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plicity of her character and the direotaess of her 
lums that give Ortrud her power over Telramimd 
and Elsa, both infinitely superior in character, but 
more complex and lesa certain of themselvea 

With the introduction of Ortrud as representa- 
tive of the powers of darkness, the st^^estjon of 
mi^C the invariable ezplfuatioQ to the mind of 
the wicked of the manifestations of the spiritual 
world, is naturally coupled. Although, aa we 
remarked above, there is no su^estion of nu^c 
in the legend itself, yet the idea, introduced in an 
addition to the story, is not altogether foreign to 
it. In Der j-Wngere TUv/rd, already referred to, we 
are told that after Lohengnn left Brabant he.came 
to the country of Lizaborye, where he wedded 
the princess Belaye, who, far from runnii^ any 
risk of losing her husband by asking the forbidden 
question, was so devoted to him that she could not 
bear the shghtest separation. Apart from Lohen- 
grin she fell into a species of trance, and remiuned 
motionless and Totceless till his return. Suspect- 
ing the princess to be under the inBuence of a 
charm, one of her wuting-women advised her to 
cut off and eat a morsel of her husband's fiesh, 
assuring her that if she did so he would be un- 
able to leave her. Belaye refused indignantly, 
saying she would rather be buried idive than 
injure a finger of hei beloved lord, and from that 
time withdrew her favour from the treacherous 
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adnser, He vrndng-woman, desirous of revenge, 
went to the parents of the piincess, and persuaded 
them to follow her advice, in order to release their 
daughter from the spell vhioh bound her. Lohen- 
grin, who had fallen asleep, btigued, on his return 
from hunting, woke to find himself surrounded by 
armed men; he drew hia sword and attacked them 
fiercely, slaying more than a hundred, but was 
overcome by numbers and fatally wounded. The 
nnhappy wife expired on learning the tidings ol 
her husband's death, and, according to the poet, 
their embalmed corpses were, even in his day, 
shown to jnlgrims 1 The name of the country was 
changed frtmi lizaborye to Lothringen (Lorrtune) 
in remembrance of Lohengrin.* 

Here we find the oii^ of the advice given by 
Ortrud to Telramund in the Second Act, and by . 
him commumcated to Elsa (viz. that if Lohez:^^ 
be indeed a magician the loss even of a finger-tip 
will deprive him of his power), as also of tKe in- 
cursion of Telramund and his followers into the 
niarriage-chamber, which brings about the death 
of the count. 

The introduction of the magic 'motif ' into the 
story [woper, leading as it does to the effeoti've scene 
of Telramnnd's accusation, is distinctly a dramatio 
gain, even regarded superficially; when wo lot^ 
below the surface we see that some such clumge 

1 CL Bdflbtiberg, Ohetalier an Cygne, Xabrodactlcm, p. \x. 
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vas imperataTely necessary. A plau«ble reason 
had to be &tmd for Elsa's speedy transgression 
of the conditions imposed by her deliTorer. As we 
have stud before, in the legend it is apparently, 
the strain of time Trhich breaks down, not the 
wife's faith, but her resolution; in the drama 
there is no time to test the enduring power of 
the heroine's resolution — it is the faith which 
Ues at the root of the resolution which must 
itself &i]. The unworldly and mystical character 
ascribed to the maiden by Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach lent itself admirably to the influence of the 
'motif' Bu^ested by Albert von Scharffonburg ; 
such a maiden, fiilly prepared to accept the truth 
of the operation of spiritual forces in the material 
world, would be a fit victim to the subtle instil- 
ling of doubt as to the real nature of those 
forces. 

This change made by Wagner in accordance 
with dramatic ez^encies heightens immensely 
the tragic pathos of the story, with ite sudden 
changes from sorrow to joy, and from joy to 
sorrow. Dramatically, the beautiful scene in 
the marri^e- chamber is all Wt^pier's own; 
thoi^h he has taken a hint frx>m Wolfram in 
making Lohengrin reveal, as a final claim on 
bis wife's forbearance, that he has already lost 
mach for her sake ; and has followed the indica- 
tions of Der jUngera SPiini/rel in the dramatic 
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close of ihe scene and the deal^ of Tetramund, 
vLich thus erentualfy comes about, as it certainly 
should do, by the direct action of the hero. 

The scene of the Swan-knight's farewell forms 
an important feature tn erery version of the 
legend; it is no simple matter of a partiaig 
between husband and wifia, with which the out- 
side world has nothing to do, but an imposii^ 
ceremony. As public as was the advent of the 
hero must be his departure; and, however far 
from the court of the monarch the question be 
asked, it is in his presence, in the ught of those 
who witnessed the knight's arrival, and heard his 
prohibition, that the rraults of tran^esaing that; 
prohibition shall become manifest. We cannot 
say that the question publicly forbidden shall 
be publicly answered, for answered it is not, save 
in the PareivalBiiA ihe Loken^rva; elsewhere the 
hwo departs leaving his wife still ignorant of that 
which she has paid so dearly to know. 

Professor Oolther, in an article on Lc^ien^n 
contributed to the Bayre%ither Kaiender for 1894, 
fluggests that it was &e connection with tho Grail 
which here introduced a change into the story by 
enabling the hero to reveal his true name and 
origin without any loss of dignity. This surf he 
HO, as the Grail knight Lohengrin has, of course, 
lost his original dwvae nature, but he is still 
above and (^lart from ordinary humanity, though 
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sot out of touch with it — he has guned in 
power of expraasion what he has lost in exalta- 
tion. 

We cettunly owe a debt of gratitude to the 
unknown writer who first co&ueoted the Swan- 
knight legend with the Grul myth, if he ien< 
derad possible the grand ' Grals-Eiz&hlung.' Here 
Wagner has followed closely the lines of tbe poem, 
where Lohengrin makes a similar but even fiiller 
statement ; based entirely, so far as concerns his 
parentage and descent, on the Parzival of von 
Esdh^bach, and recounting the manner of hia 
summons to the ud of Msa. Wagner's or^;inal 
intention waii similar, and the recital as it now 
stands is only about half the lei^th of the original 
text; concluding as it does at present, it is un- 
deniably more effective. 

And here, our task almost concluded, it will 
be well to pause, and, gathering together the scat- 
tered suggestions already made, ask ourselves defi- 
nitely who he is, this hero, and whence did he 
come? 

We know that he was not at first the Grtul 
knight; that he was a being of divine, or at least 
other-worldly, origin may be freely admitted, but 
(here is not ui absolute consensus of opinion as 
to his nature. Thus, most scholars consider that 
the name originally given te the Swan-knight, 
Helyas, is in itself significant ; but as to the origin 
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of it, they differ tridely. For instance, some, &s 
Reiffenbei^, vould denve the name from Hel, and 
hold the knight to be a -nsitant from the realms 
of Hel, the abode of the departed ; identifying the 
Grail castle with the castle which, as we have 
seen in both the preceding studies, does, not in- 
frequently, appear as the other world, the home of 
the dead. 

Others hold that the nuue is derived from the 
Greek, and indicates the solar origin of the hero ; 
and the form of the task assigned to him certainly 
suggests that the latter solution is the correct one, 
and that Helyas, Gterhardt Swan, or Lohengrin, - 
1^ whatever name he may be called, is in his 
origin closely akin to ' Sieg&ied and Parsifal 
And here we come to an important feature in 
the l^nd, and one which we have hithrato re- 
frained from touching upon, i.e. die Swan, and its 
ordinal relation to the knight. To determine 
this we must go back to a very early point in 
out investigatiffli, and see if no means can be 
found of in any way bridging the chasm between 
the Ske^ myth and the l^end of the Swan- 
knight. 

Now, as an element in the development of the 
story, scholars have laid considerable stress on a 
folk-ballad current in the Faroe Islands, in which it 
is related how a peasant plays a game of skill widi . 
a giant, and, having lost, must forfeit the life of 
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his BOD, if he cannot succeed is effectually con- 
cealing the child : 

' Baner nnd Biue ipielten Isn^ 
Der Bun voilor, der Kese gswuuL 
0«voDnen ist dw Spid mir idioii. 
Nun will ich lubaD ddnen Sohn. 
HaIno will ioh dan Sohn toq dir, 
So dn ilin nicht beigen koimst Ton mir.' ^ 

The peasant appeals in tutn to the early Northern 
Trilc^, Odin, Hiinir, and Loke, each of -whom try 
thor skill at hidii^ the child ; Honir summons 
to him three swans, and, changing the boy into a 
piece of down, hides him in the neck of one of 
than. This, apparently the first (or only) re- 
corded instance of a god coming to the aid of a 
mortal by means of a swan, has, as we hare said 
before, been considered as a valuable link in the 
development of the story. 

What, then, was the swan's connection with 
Honir ? In the first instance, undoubtedly, it was 
as a water-bird that the swan was subject to the 
god, who in this earliest Trilogy represented the 
dement of water ; the swan, we learn &om the 
Edda, is the bird of NiOrdhr, also a water-god, 
who as one of the Vans was with Freyr exchanged 
agEunst ESnir and Mimir when peace was sealed 
between the Vans and the Asas. 

* Cf. Umrook, Dtvttehe JfyiMtigU, p. 107, where the ballad 
to i^Ton in iti entitetf. 
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But HSnir haa another character. Bloeta, in a 
most interesting article on the subject in the 
Zeiiachrift /wr Deuiaehes AlterUw/m^ points out 
that be is also known in the Faroe Isles as 
Av/Heojumgr, which by analogy with Old Ger- 
man and Anglo-Saxon he translates as ' KOnig 
des Fruhlii^-glanzes,' i.e. HSnir is also a spring- 
or light-god. The writer then goes on to suggest 
an exceedingly plausible reason why the swan 
shoiild in this, evea as in his earlier character, 
be the bird of Eiinir.' Swans are, as is well known, 
migratory birds ; and in the days when the Low- 
lands of the Rhine formed a widely spreading 
marshy delta, this was a favourite roBting-plocc 
of the birds on their flight to and &om their 
summer quarters in Northern Europa Thus, 
with the coming of the swans came and vent 
the genial days of summer; and in the simple 
minds of the early inhabitants of those LowlondB, 
who personified the powers of Nature, and looked 
upon the spring as a beneficent god, what wonder 
if the swan became his attendant bird, the herald 
alike of his advent and of his departure? If w;e 

**Der iwelt« teil dv Scfawanritt«nage,' ZeitKhri/t ,/Br 
DetOidM AUerthvm, toL xxxriiL put liL 

* Some Mholari liold th&t HSnir hinuelf maj have beat a 
pMionifloation of Qi« tmn, or itoHc, the white «&ter-biid, 
•ad tmulmta awtoimiigr u 'lord of Uie oom.' Cf. Oorpiu 
Potlieum BortaU, Introduction, p. oU. Tfa* origin ol th* 
aqrth is oerMnly extremely Mudent, and Invotved in pttt 
obaeurit;. 
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accept this stiggestion, we can easily mideTstandtvAy 
the earliest home of the Svan-knight story was, as 
we have seen, in those very Lowlands of the Bhine.^ 

Bloete further traces the first growth of the 
idea to the original Celtic dwellers in these lands, 
who communioated it to their Batavian succeS' 
sore, the connection of the swan with the light- 
rather than the water-god being Celtic and not 
Germanic. When Lug, the principal Celdc 
light-god, would bring about the birth of the hero 
Cuchulainn, he sends a Sight of mysterious birds, 
unnamed in the saga, but clearly reG<^|;nisable as 
swans. They fly in groups of twenty, each group 
divided into pairs; the first pair coupled by a 
Bilver yoke, the succeeding pairs by silver chains. 
They sing as they fly, and eat grass and plants, 
di^;ing them up by the roota In the n^ht of 
Conchobar's punuit of the birds a heavy snow 
falls. 

In another Irish saga, * The Dream of Angus ' — 
which relates how Angus, the son of the light-god 
Dagd^ wooed and won Caer, the daughter of 
Ethal Anbual, in Connaught — the hero sees the 
nuuden of his love, for the first time, surrounded 
by one hundred and fifty maidens, who go in 

*Itb onlj blr, bowerer, to the Mtvoofttea of the *Hel' theory 
to ujr that the nrm does tito appear m the meaienger of 
death. Ihu tiM goddanei who appear In thia eharaoter to 
the hero Oaohnlainn ue Mm in the giiiie of awuu ooapled 
with a golden ohaln. 
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pairs, each p^r linked together by a golden chun; 
vhen he finds her agtun it ia as a swan, vith one 
hundred and Mty other swans, wearing gold caps 
on their heads, the connecting chains beii^ now of 
silver. Angus becomes a swan, and, wedded to his 
love, the two sing strains of surpassing sweetness. 

tt is clearly evident that these swans are iden- 
tical with the mysterious birds of die preceding 
legend.' 

This second story suggests another idea, closely 
connected with the legend, i.e. the transformation 
of human beings into swans, also an ancient 
mythological £mcy. Thus the Valkyrie appear as 
swan-maidens, but here the change seems to have 
been merely external, brought about by the 
donning of a smn's skin, Schwam Etmd, which 
could be put off at wilL Later, the complete 
transformation of hmnan bmng into bird seems to 

> In thii oonneotion the following qnotetion from FrofeMor 
Hale'i FHia Litteraria, p. 2S2, mkjr be of intoreat : ' Soontet 
when, in hia Uat moments, m deeeribed In the Pkade, he 
remonetntaB with his friendi for thinking he regsrded hie 
coming fftte u a calamity, tells them they teem to give him 
oredit for leii divination than BwauB poweee, whlob, though 
thejr have mng in their former dajs, sing meet fnlly uid 
frequently when they reiolce at the proepeot of their departnrs 
to be with the god whoee aervanti they are ; that ii, to be 
with Apollo.' Cieero reprodoee* theae worda in tiie TuKvkm 
DirptUatioru [L 30, 73): ' Ut cygni, qoi non mne causa ApollinI 
dioati aint, eed qnod ab eo divinatiouem habere videantnr, qna 
providentea quid in morte boni lit, com cantn et Toloptate 
moiiantiir.' Thii would aeem to indicate that the couneotion 
oftiie awan with the Ught-god U daadoal aa wall aa Cattle. 
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hftve been effected by means of a talisman, the 
golden or silver chain vhich fif^ures ahnost in- 
variably in these swan ' mttrchen.' ^ We find 
them not only in the GhevaUer au, Cygne, and 
in the Celtic tales already quoted, but also in a 
pathetic Irish folk-tale, The Fate of the Children 
of lAir. The original significance of the duun is 
not nov easy to discover ; ije. whether the reten- 
tion of the chain is the condition of the retention 
of the human form, or whether, as the Celtic 
parallels would surest, and as Wagner aeems to 
have thought, it was the donning of the chain 
which transformed the wearer into a swan. It 
may be that, in the first instance, the chain was 
really an hereditary talisman, the possession of 
-which gave the holder power to change shapes at 
will, and therefore operated both ways. 

It is somewhat significant, in this connection, 
that in the Yolsunga-saga the two were-wolves, 
whose discarded skins Sigmund and Sinfiotli put 
on, themselves thereby becoming wolves, wear 
golden oollitfs round their necks. The Yolsunga- 
saga seems to regard this as a token of royal 
birth — they are ' king^ sons ' ; but it seems quite 
possible that originally the significance was talis- 
manio; and if so, the idea must be extremely 

' Wlwa we do not find s duin, the tnntfonn&tioii It aSaotod 
br a ihirt, of mugottritM or of netUw. b thu » rarainboe&M 
of Birnhild'i 5eftiMii Rvmi I 
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ancient. M. Gaston Paria considers that the 
existence of the chain points to ihe very early 
connection of the two story-types (t.e. the Swan- 
koight and the Seven Swans), as the chain ' can 
only be derived from the one witli which the 
swan drew the knight's boat ' I But the existence 
of these early Celtic parallels directly contradicts 
this, we must say, very tame and uninteresting 
solution. 

The swan in the l^end has therefore a double 
character ; in the first instance, it was the attendant 
of the spring-god, and, as such, connected equally 
with his arrival and his departure; later, when 
the or^inally divine character of the hero of th» 
tale had been, at least in part, fb^tten, the 
presence of the swan required to be otherwise 
accounted for, and the means lay ready to hand 
in one of the many ' transformation' tales current 
in mediaeval time& The chain, so far horn b&- 
l<mging or^inally to the Swan-knight myth, has 
really no connection with that myth in its earliest 
form, but is a feature introduced from an originally 
independent group of talea 

Wagner has, in the drama, followed the indica- 
tions of the Ckcmaons de getrte, and oombined 
the two stories ; his Lohengrin, by hia connection 
with the mystical service of the Qrail, retain^ 
fls we have seen, in part hia divine character, 
which in the CkevaUer aiu, Oygne is completely 
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obsoored (ooe sees no reason vhy Helyas ^ould 
'not rereal his name and coantty) ; but the swan is 
tlie Bwan of the Cka/neona, no longer the herald 
of his divine master, but the enchanted knight of 
the folk-tale ; the identification with the vanished 
brother of the heroine being a happy invention of 
the dramatist. 

The &ct that Lohengrin disenchants the swan 
by the removal of tJie chain shovs that Wagner 
had closely studied the l^end, and was alive to 
the importance of this seemingly trifling feature. 

We may here repeat, what we have sfud before, 
that it is the Dove, and not the 8wa/n, which is 
rightly the bird of the GbaiL The connection, 
with the latter is solely that of the Lohengrin 
I^nd, and it is, naturally enough, the Dots 
which, when the Swan has r^;ained the human 
form, guides the hero back to Hontsalvat 

The tokens which Lohengrin leaves behind him 
— the hOTn, sword, and ring — appear to be features 
of the specially Lohengrin version of die story; 
in the CkevaJmr <m Cygne they do not appear. 
There the knight possesses a marvellous horn, the 
gift of his father, but he does not leave it behind 
him — it is a blast from it which announces his 
zetum to Lillefort The three tokens are men- 
tioned by Wolfram, and in the Lokengri/n the 
departing hero gives the horn and sword re- 
'^ectivdy to bis two sons, and the ring, the gift 
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of his mother, to his wife. The wife in the l^;oiid 
does not die, as does Elsa in the drama, and one 
is inclined to suspect that the appearance of the 
three tokrais in the story is coincident with the 
attribution to the Siran-knight of two sons, in- 
stead of the one daughter of the ori^nal l^;end 
— they were bis parting gifts to his wif? and 
childroi, and, as such, have more force in the 
l^l^d than in the druna. 

We remarked at the commencement of this 
study that the Lohengrin, or rather the Swan- 
kaight, legend is, as a legend, far less important 
than either of those which we have previously 
discussed. It presents points of distinct interest, 
but the testimony on these points is fur leas 
varied and contradictory than is the case, for 
instance, in the Siegfried l^end. There is little 
real doubt as to what was the original form of 
the story ; its characteristics would from the first 
be practically what they are now. In its earliest 
form there would be the trial by battle; the 
mystic champioii, prot^bly from the first attended 
by the swMi; the defeat of the accuser, and 
marriage of the hero with the rescued maiden, 
followed by tlieir sepivation in consequence of 
the asking of the forbidden question. For the 
remainii^ features the folk-tale of the swans is 
responsibla 

Wagner has throughout adhered closely to th» 
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traditabnal form <^ the stoiy, produdi^ his efibct 
rather hj natural development of the characters 
along lines already marked than by introductioa 
of philosophical * motif' or rearrangement of in- 
cident. The result of this comparative simplicity 
of method is that the Ix^tengrin drama stands 
in a different relation to the legend at its base 
than do t^e dramas of the Ri/ng and Parsifal, and 
can fairly challei^e comparison with any other 
version of the l^;end. The fact that the myth 
of the Swan-knight is represented in literature 
1^ no such work of endurii^ genius as the Yol- 
sunga-saga, Uie Nibelungen-lied, or the FarziTal, 
operates of course immensely in Wagner's favour ; 
and a study of the various medimval versions, 
both in prose and in poetry, of this story, will 
probably leave us convinced that his Loherigrm 
is not merely a fine drama, but incontestably the 
heat veruon of a once popular and oft-told talft 
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OHAPTEB XI 

'Et(0tsn aiiD jaolU 

Unrked papnluily of the Tmtan legend — Its origm — Conflict- 
ing tfaeoriBs — Development ol the legend — Differing ohu- 
aoter of the Teimons — Uinstrel vsraion — Berot — EUbart tou 
Obei^e — Comtif vertion — Thonuta of Biittonj — Oott&ied 

TOD StTMsbnrg. 

When we turn from the contemplation of those 
dramas, to the study of which the preceding chap- 
ters have been devoted, to the examination of the 
Tristan drama, we £nd ourselves at once upon 
different ground. In the dramas of the Ming 
and Pa/rsifal, the abstract element, mythic, philo- 
sophic, symbolic, largely predominates ; in Lohen- 
grin the philosophic element is absent, and the 
mythic and human are dosely interwoven ; in the 
Triatan, pa/r excellence of all W^;ner'8 dramas, 
the human element is in the ascendant, ihe 
mythic element is, for dramatic purposes, pracU- 
cally non-existent, the philosophic, though largely 
present, does not dominate the situation Tristan 
and Isolde are not philosophical ideas clothed in 
human form, but intensely teal, livmg, human 
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beings, whose actions, albeit capable of interpre- 
tation in philosophic terms, are not prompted by 
philosophic or abstract considerations. They may 
have been, they probably were, at one time mythi- 
cal beings, but their humanity has long f^ 
swallowed up their diYinity; it is through tiheir 
humanity that they appeal to us, and by virtue 
of it their story early won a wide-spread accept- 
ance; 

If we may judge of the popularity of a hero 
not merely by the number of mss. in which 
his story has descended to us, but also by the 
dififerii^ nationalities in whose literature he is 
ft &miliar figure, we shall probably be led to 
the conclusion that, of all the heroes of mediaeval 
romance, Tristan was the most universally popular. 
North and south alike know him well; the Scan- 
dinavian lands, as well as Spain and Italy, ofTer 
us veruons of the Tristan s^a ; while in England, 
Prance, and Germany the Tristan literature forms 
no inconsiderable proportion of the hg&cy be- 
queathed to ua by the Romance writers of ths 
middle ages. Dr. Sommer, in his edition of the 
Morie ^Arthur, points out that Maloiy devotes 
almost one-third of his great work to the life 
and adventures of Sir Tristram. 

How old the story really is, it is almost im- 
possible to discover; that it took its presmit shape 
some time in the twelfth century, and has practi- 
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Oftlly undergone but little alteration since that 
date is certain ; but the literary versions are not 
only all near in date to each other, but also much 
of the same stage in development ; and the indica- 
tions of a mythical and prehistoric origin are &r 
less clear than in the case of either Siegfried, 
Parsifal, or Lohengrin. As we shall see when we 
come to examine the drama, there are certainly 
traces of an Aryan origin, but myth has here been 
completely swallowed up by romanca 

Scholars were at one time practically unanimous 
as to the Celtic origla of the story, and though 
of late years an attempt has been made to mini- 
mise the importance of the Celtic element, and 
to refer the origin of the story rather to French 
than to Celtic sources, the attempt cannot be 
held to have been entirely successful. That the 
development of the story shows traces of a per- 
plexing combination of elements. Northern, Classic, 
Oriental, may be admitted ; nevertheless, the root 
of the story remains Celtic, and it is on ground 
occupied by Celtic races that the action unfolds 
itself. It may well be, however, as we shall see 
later, that while preserving the traditional nation- 
ality of the legend the locahty of its origin may 
have to be somewhat shifted, and we may find 
that it did not take its rise, as has been gener- 
ally supposed, in the south- west of England, but 
further north. 
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The literary development of the stoiy appears 
to have had much in common with that of the 
Si^fried legend ; both were imbedded in a number 
of songB or kUa, and, aa we have seen in the 
case of the Nlbelungen-Iied, these detached songs 
eventually took form and shape as an epic poem. 
But the conBtruction of the Tristan is much looser 
than that of the great German national epic, and, 
as Wagner in his drama conclusively showed, large 
parts of the story can be cut away without ii^uiy 
to the unity of the whole. 

The real kernel of the story is the &tal love 
of Tristan for his uncle's wife, a love which Isolde 
returns, and which eventually issues in the deadk 
of both. Bound this central theme gathered by 
degrees a multitude of details, relating principally 
the growing suspicion of the husband, and the 
wiles employed by the lovers to evade detection 
while gratifying their passion. The story was a 
&>vourite one, the framework was elastic, and the 
minstrels were, not unnaturally, willing to gratify 
the desire of their hearers by the introduction of 
details borrowed from sources originally foreign 
to the themes How many of the detached epi- 
sodes now forming the legend were part of the 
original etoff it is imposidble to determine. 

Of the versions that have come down to us the 
oldest are, as would be expected from what we 
have s^d of the growth of the story, poetical, and 
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are by schokrs divided into two branches. The 
one, fuller in detail imd looser in construction, 
is called by M. Gaston Paris ^ the French, fay Dr. 
Golther* the Minetrel, version, and ia mainly 
repiosented by French fragments attributed to a 
certun Berol (of whom nothii^ definite seems to 
be known), and the German poem of Eilhart von 
Oberge; this also lies at tJie root of the later 
prose versionB of the l^;end. From these prose 
versions Malory drew his very much distorted 
version of the stoiy. 

The other branch, according to M. Oast<ai Paris 
the EtigUsh, according to Dt. Golther the Cowe&y, 
version, is represented by the poems of Thomas 
of Brittany and his follower and adaptor, Gott- 
fiied von Strassbui^. Gottfried, unfortunately, 
left his poem unfinished, and his contjnuators, 
three in number, present more aflEnity to the 
French, or Minstrel, version. 

It is difficolt to say which of these two branches 
most accurately represents the original story; pro- 
bably both have widely departed from it The 
Minstrel version, which in parte has retained more 
archaic features, and is the older of the two, ia 
also the one which has become most contaminated 
by the introduction of extraneous matter, notably 
by connection with the Arthurian l^^end, of which 
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the Tristan story proper is entirely independent 
The English, or Courtly, version, which appears to 
be the later, is also the simpler, and, from a literary 
point of riew, greatly the auperior. Both the un- 
finished work of GottMed, and the fragments ve 
possess of his French original, are vorks of great 
poetical charm and of real depth of feeling ; the 
author of the latter, Thomas of Brittany, is gener- 
ally supposed to have been an Ai^jlo-Norman (the 
Norman Conquest haTing, in the opinion of more 
than one scholar, played an important rdle in the 
diffusion of the legend) ; and considerii^ the value 
of the work he has left behind him, it is much 
to be hoped that this supposition is correct, and 
that M. Paris is justified in designating the most 
poetical version of the story as the English version, 
and holding the author to have been of Ei^Iish 
Hrth. 

It is on the German representative of this 
Immch, the poem of Gott&ied von Strassbui^ 
that Wagner has baaed his drama, in so far, 
that is, as he has followed any of the versions ; 
for, as will be seen, he has treated the stoiy 
■mik far more conciseness than any of his pre- 
decessors, and with a simpUcity and directness 
of method especially suitable to a l^end which 
can only lose through elaboration, and become 
distasteful by insist^ice on detail An abstract of 
Gottfried's poem is given, as showing how Wagner 
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departed from, rather than followed, his ostensihle 
model 

'Etf0tan 

There was once a certain prince, by name Biiralln, 
sumamed Kanelengres, of Fannenie, who held his 
land in fief of Moi^an, duke of (ihe Britons, and 
was a valiant warrior. Now this prince had heard 
much of the fame of King Mark of Cornwall and 
England, and desired to vmb his court; bo he 
delivered his land and his castles into the care 
of his marshal, Bual le Foitenant, and journeyed 
into Cornwall, where King Hark rec^ved him 
with great honour. 

The king had a &ir sister named Blansche-flur, 
and she and Biwalln loved one another, but kept 
their love secret, nor did they confess it to each 
other till Riwalln had been sorely wounded in 
defence of King Mark's Lmd uid lay in danger 
of death. Then Udings wete brought to Riwalln 
that M<»gan had invaded his I&nd, and he must 
needs return to defend it ; and since Blansche-flur 
feared to remun in Cornwall lest her brother 
should discover her secret and be wroth with her, 
she fled by night- with lUwalln, and the two 
returned to Fannenie, where they were wedded, 
and Biwalln left his wife in the care of the 
Hatshal Rual while he marched t^ainst his foes. 
But it so chanced that the battle went against 
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him; he was Blain; and when the news was 
brought to Blansche-flur, so great was her grief 
that she died, having borne a son, and was buried 
with her husband. But Bual took the child, and, 
since he feared Morgan might do it a harm, he 
gave out that his wife had borne him a son, and 
he named the babe Tristan, and all thought it 
was in truth his child. 

Now, yrhffa Tristan grew older, Bual gave him 
into the care of one £urvenal, and sent him 
throughout di&rent lands that he m^ht learn 
their speech, and he had him taught all knightlj 
iilrill and customs ; and he could play all manner 
of instruments, and sing more sweetly than any 

When Tristan was fourteen years of age it came 
to pass that a ship manned by Northmen put into 
the haven at Kanoel, near to Baal's castle, and 
the ship was laden with all manner of stuffe, 
and weapons, and hawks for the chase. Bual 
went on board to see the merchandise, and widi 
him went his own sons, and Tristan and EurrenaL 
Thai it chanced so that Tristan saw a chess-board 
ha^iginfi; on the wall, and he knew chess, and would 
play a match with the ship's captain, so Bual and 
his sons went on shore and bade Tristan and Kur- 
venal follow when they would. 

But the shipmen, seeing how fair a youth Tris* 
tan waa, and skUled in langua^ra and music, would 
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fiiia have kept bim Tith them, so they lifted the 
anchor secretly and sailed away from the shote 
before Tristan vas vaie of it Th^ he and £ur- 
veoal were wroth, and the stulors set Kurvenal 
in a boat, and sent him back to the land to tell 
Bual vhat had chanced, but Tristan they took 
with them. A great storm arose, and for eight 
days they drifted before the wind, till at last 
they bethought them that it was in punishment 
for having stolen the lad, and wh^i the storm 
abated diey set Tristan on shore, and suled 
away. Then Tristan, when he found himself 
alone, made his way over a hill UU he came to 
a toad on the other side and met wiUi two 
pilgrims, who told him that tbin was the land 
of Cornwall, and be was near to Tinti^l, the 
castle of King Mark. And soon they fell in 
wiUi the kii^s himters, who had slain a stag, 
and Tristan showed them how to skin and cut 
up their game in a courtly manner, and rode 
back with them to the court of King Mark. 

The Tr'"g wondered much at his skill, and asked 
the lad who be was, and Tristan s^d he was son 
to a merchant of Farmenie, and had journeyed 
hither with other merchants ; and Mark loved the 
lad {or his courtesy and his skill in music, and 
treated him with great honour, and held bim as 
hia dearest friend. Now when Rual le Foiteuant 
learned what had befallen Tristan, he took money 
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and goods and set forth to search for the lad, 
and he wandered through Northern lands till his 
money was gone, and he must needs go on foot 
and beg his bread. After four yean he fell in 
with the pilgrims whom Tristan had met in 
Cornwall, and learned &om them tbat the lad 
had come to his mother's folk. Then Rual set 
sail for Cornwall, and came to Tintagel, and 
Tristan rejoiced greatly at their meetii^, but he 
sorrowed when he learned the truth, and knew 
that he was not Kual's son. But King Mark held 
it for good tidings when he know that Tristan was 
his nephew, and he spake that he would take no 
wife, but hold Tristan as his scm and heir; and 
he knighted -the lad, and with him thirty com- 



Then Tristan set sail with Bual for his own 
land, where his folk welcomed him gladly; and 
he armed himself and his men, and rode gainst 
Morgan, and slew him, and so avenged his father's 
death. Then he gave over his killigdom to Bual 
and his sons for their heritage, and sailed back to 
Cwnwall to his uncle King Mark. 

Now when Tristan returned to Cornwall he 
found the kingdom in great sorrow on account 
of the coming of Horold, a valiant warrior, 
brother-in-law to King Gurmun of Ireland, who 
had come to claim the tribute of thirty noUe 
youths, due to Ourmim. who had ocoiijuered the 
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land, and lud it under tribute while Eing Mark 
■was yet young. Morold was so Taliant a warrior 
that no one durst fJEioe him in single combat; 
but Tristan chid them all for cowards, and said 
he himself would fight with Morold. 

They appointed the fight for the third day on 
an island near at hand ; and when Tristan came 
tihere he set his boat adrift, and told Morold that 
since one of them must needs die, one boat would 
suffice for the return. Then the two heroes 
fought, and Morold wounded Tristan in ^e thigh, 
and told him the hurt should be his death, 
since the sword '#as poisoned, and none but 
his sister. Queen Isolt of Ireland, could heal the 
wotmd. But Tristan smote Morold so fiercely that 
he struck oft Ms right hand, and then his head, 
ai;d so left him dead on the island, but a piece of 
Tristan's sword still remained in the head of the 
dead knight And the men of Ireland took up 
Uie body, and sailed home with it; and King 
Gurmun was very wroth, and swore that any 
Cornish man who landed in Ireland should be 
put to death. 

Now no healing might be found for Tristan's 
wound; and he remembered him of Morold's 
words, and told his uncle King Mark that he 
must stul for Ireland, and seek healing at the 
haudfl of Queen Isolt So he set forth with 
Kurrenal and tagbt others, and when they diev 
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near to Irdand he bade them clothe him in a 
mean garment, and set him in a boat with hia 
harp, and leave him ; and thus they did. Thon 
Tristan lay in the boat, and harped so sweetly 
that the men of Derelln drew neat to see who 
the minstrel might be, and Tristan told them how 
he was one Tantris, a musician, and bad been 
wounded in a fight with sea-robb^ra. So they 
bore him on shore, and news came to the queen of 
the strange minstrel, and his skill in music and 
languages, and she said she would heal him, and 
bade him in return teach her dai^hter Isolt his 
canning in music and song. And Tantris did 
this; and vhaci his wound was healed he told the 
queen how he had left his wife at home, and 
feared lest she be given to another, and the 
queen gave him his leave, and he sailed baok 
to ComwaU. 

Now when Tristan came back to Tinta^l, King 
Mark was exceeding glad; but the nobles woe 
jealous, and said Tristan must be a sorcerer, else 
he could never have returned in safety, and they 
prayed the king to marry, since they thought it 
ill that Tristan should be the h^. Then Tristan 
spake much to his uncle of the beauty of the Prin- 
cess Isolt, and ofiered to siul back to Ireland, and 
woo her for King Mark's bride, so that peace should 
be sealed betwixt the two lands. The king was 
willing, but Tristan said that twenty of the nobles 
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who were his foes should go with him, and bo 
Mark bade them do. 

So they set sail again for Ireland; and when 
they drew near the haven of Wofsafort, Tristan 
bade hia companions abide in the ship, while h& 
landed and saw how matters would go. 

Now at that time there was a great drt^jon 
which did much harm in the land, and £jng 
Gmmun had sworn that to whomsoever should 
kill the dr^;oQ he would give his daughter Isolt 
for wife. Then Tristan set forth to seek the 
dragon, and when he came near to the lair of 
the monster he saw three knights who were fly- 
ii^ for terror before it. But Tristan pursued the 
dragon, and slew it, and cut out its tongua Then, 
because he was wearied with the fight, he lay 
down in a pool to cool himself, and the venom 
of the beast orercame him, and he became un- 
conacious. Now one of the knights who had fled 
was the king's steward, who loved the Princess 
Isolt, but was too great a coward himself to face 
the dragon ; but from a&r he heard the death-cry 
of the monster, and he came back secretly, and 
followed the track, and found the drs^n dead, 
but could see no sign of the slayer. Then he cut 
off die dragon's head, and carried it back to court, 
and said he had slain the monster, and claimed 
the hand of the princess. Isolt loved him not, 
and was in great grief at the thought of wedding 
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him; but her mother by her magic skill found 
out that it vas in truth another who had slain 
the dragon ; and she bade her daughter and her 
kinswoman Brtmgsene come with her, and they 
vent forth at dawn, and found the knight in- 
sensible, and knew him for the minstrel, Tantris, 
and brot^ht him back in secret to the palace. 
Then when the steward churned the fulfilment 
of the king's promise the queen sud that another 
had in truth slain the dragon, and that at a fitting 
time she would bring forth the knight, and the 
matter should be settled in angle combat 

Now one day the Princess Isolt bade them 
make ready the armour of Tantris, and when 
she looked on the sword, and saw how a piece 
was lacking, it came to her mind that the piece 
of steel that was in the head of her uncle Morold, 
which her mother had kept with care, would fit 
the spot, and she brought the splinter, and found 
that it indeed fitted the sword ; and she bethought 
her further that the name Tantris was but Trietan 
writ backwards, and she knew this was her uncle's 
slayer. Then she took the sword in her hand and 
would have slain Tristan ; but her mother. Queen 
Isolt, stayed her hand, and said since she had 
sworn the knight safety she must keep her word, 
and Brangiraie held with her, and said it must 
needs be a great matter th»k had brought Tristan to 
Ireland again, and it would be well to hear where* 
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fore he had coma Theo Tristan told them hoir 
his iincle had sent him to ask for the hand of 
the Frinceaa laolt, and the queen thought it well, 
ance Mark was a great king ; and she spake to 
her husband, and he was also willing, since 
Morold hod been brother to tho queen, and if 
she thought well to forgive hia slayer he had 
naught against it So peace was made betwixt 
Cornwall and Ireland, and King Gurmun set 
free the lads whom he held as tribute from 
King Mark, Then when the day came Uiat the 
steward should claim the fulfilment of the king's 
promise, and showed the dragon's head in proof 
that he had slain it, Tristan came at the queen's 
word, and showed how he held the tongue, and 
they knew the steward had spoken falsely, and 
all mocked him. Then diey made ready the 
Princess Isolt to go with Tristan; tmd the queen 
prepared a mi^;;io drink, and bade Brangsene 
guard it carefully, and on the marriage night to 
give it to Isolt and King Mark, that they might 
love each other for erer after, for it was a lore- 
potion. 

There was great sorrow when Isolt hade fare- 
well to her land, and sailed away with Tristan. 
Wrathful she was, for she had in no wise forgiven 
him for haying skdn her uncle ; and when Tristan 
said it was surely better to be the wife of a great 
king, even in a distant land, than to many one 
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of no account in her own, she answered Nay, 
she deemed it were better even to marry the 
steward, so she might dweU among her own 
peopla 

Now on the voya^ they put into a haven for 
rest, and all went on shore save Tristan and Isolt, 
and a little waiting-muden ; and since it was hot 
and they were thirsting, Isolt bade the maiden 
bring them to drink, and she went to search for 
wine, and saw the love-potion and knew not what 
it was, but ihoi^ht it to be wine, and brought 
it to her mistress, and she and Tristan drank of 
it. And even as they had drunk Brangtene came 
back to the ship, and saw what had befallen, and 
threw the vessel into the sea, but told not what had 
happened. Tristan and laolt loved each other, 
and ere they came to Cornwall each knew the 
heart of the other, and they were even as husband 
and wifo. Before they landed Isolt prayed Bron- 
gsene that she would take her place with Eii^ 
Mark on the marriage night ; and since Brangene 
held that she was to blame since she hod not 
watched the love-potion better, she consrated, 
and so it was done, and King Mai^ hod no 
thought but that it was Isolt who lay beside him. 

But Queen Isolt grew a&aid lest Brangtene 
should betray her to her husband. King Mark, 
and so she plotted to slay her ; and she sent her 
forth into the wood to gather herbs for medicine, 
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vith two Berving-men whom she had secretly 
bidden to slay her, and bring back her tongue 
as proof they had done the queen's biddii^. 
When Brangtene saw the men would slay hw 
she prayed for her life, and they asked in what 
way she bad offended die queen ; and Brangsene 
said she knew not, save that when they left 
Ireland each brought with them a white iob«, 
and because of the heat and the sun the queffli 
wore hers on the voyage and soiled it, but Bran- 
giene kept hers hidden away in a chest Then on 
the marriage night the queen would fain have 
borrowed Bnmgeene's robe, but at first she wotdd 
not lend it to her lady — and she spake, save that, 
she knew not how she bad offended. The men 
pitied her and tied her to a tree, and left her 
alive, and cut out the toi^e of a dog, and 
brought that to the queen. Isolt asked if Bran- 
gene were slain, and what she had stud; and 
when they told her, then she knew her kinswoman 
was futhful, and was wroth with them for her 
death. Then the serving -men told her the 
troth, and she brought Brangsene back to the 
court and held her henceforward in love and 
honour. 

Now one day a minstrel from Ireland named 
Gandln came to the court of King Mark, and 
played so sweetly that the king promised to 
fp.Y9 him whatever he should ask. Oandln asked 
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for the queen, and since he would have no other 
gift, and the king must needs stand bj his word, 
he was forced to let him take Queen Isolt with 
him. But the tide was low, and they must per- 
force wait on Uie shore till the boat could sail; 
and meanwhile Tristan came, and, hearing the 
story, soi^ht the tent in the guise of a harper, 
and played so sweetly that die tide rose without 
Gandtn marking it, and they must needs wade 
on horseback to the ship. Then Isolt said none 
hot the harper should take her over, and Tristan 
mounted hor on his horse, set spurs to the steed, 
and so carried her back to Tinti^eL 

None at the court suspected the love of Tristan 
and Isolt, till one night the steward Marjodo, 
who was Tristan's room-mate, awoke, and Tristan 
was not there ; then he rose and traced him by 
his footsteps — for it was winter and snow lay on 
the ground — to the queen's bower, and knew he 
was Isolt's lover. He bade the dwarf Melot watch 
the two, and he also saw the truth. Marjodo 
and Melot spake to King Mark and said it was 
whispered abroad that his wife and his nephew 
had betrayed him ; but since Brai^^iene was wise 
and cunning, and bade Isolt follow her counsel as 
to her words and actions, the kii^ could in no 
way find out how the matter really lay. Then 
at Melot's counsel he went on a hunt, but Tristan 
^gned Bi<^ess, and remained at the court. Bran- 
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gsene bade him, if he vonld see the queen, out T 
and I on jueces of wood, and throv them into the 
stream that flowed past the queen's bower, and 
she would meet him on the bank; and so thej 
did, but Melot watched them, and bare word to 
King Mark. The king came back in secret, and 
he and Mdot hid in the tree beneath which the 
lovers were used to meet; but it was a moonlit 
night, and Tristan marked the shadows of the 
twiun amid the branches on the grass, and went 
not to meet Isolt; and when the queen came she 
too saw the shadows, and stood apart; and the 
two spake in such wise of the king's suspicions, 
and of his evil counsellors, that Mark deemed they 
were in truth innocoit, and so for a time he was 
atpeaca 

But mnce tJlie We of the two could not be 
hidden, he grew to suspect them agun; and be- 
cause he could in no wise come at the truth, be 
summoned a council, and they deemed it well 
that, to set men's minds at rest, the queen should 
be tried by the ordeal of the red-hot iron. And 
Isolt spake that she was willing, but in her heart 
she feared greatly. Then she bethought her of a 
wile, and she bade Tristan secretly disguise him- 
self imd when she came to the place where the 
otdeal should be held to be near at hand; and 
when the day came, and the boat drew near to 
land — for they went by water — Tristan, clad in 
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pL^rim garb, stood on the shore. Then the queen 
Btud that none but the holy mau should cany her 
to land, and it was done ; aod the queen vent to 
the minster and sware that none save her husband 
and the pilgrim had held her in their arms, and 
she took the ted-hot iron in her hand, and it 
bumed her not— so all deemed that she had spoken 
the truth, for none knew that the pilgrim was 
Tristan. 

Then Tristan went for a space into Wides, imd 
fiojoiumed at the court of Duke Gilan, but ever he 
thought of Isolt and was sad and moumfuL Thrai 
the duke bade them bring his dog, Petit-criu, 
which had been sent him as a loTe-token by a fay 
in ATelun ; and the dog was of many colours, and 
bare a bell round its neck, and when the bell rang 
aU those who heard it forgat whatever grief or 
sorrow they felt before. Then Tristan would Ma 
have won the dc^ for Isolt, but Duke Gilan would 
cot give it to him till Tristan had slain a giant 
who ravt^ed his kingdom; and then, though he 
would lieve have given him his sister to wife 
with half his kingdom, since Tristan would have 
nothing but Petit-criu he gave the dc^ unto him, 
and Tristan sent it by a sure hand to Isolt. But 
the queen thought it ill that she should forget 
while Tristan was in sorrow, and she brake the 
bell from off the dog's neck, so t^t it rang no 
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And after a time Tristan returned to the court, 
but they could not hido thdr love, and King 
Mark Baw that his wife looked more kindly on his 
nephew than on him, and grew so wrathful that he 
banished the twain from the court. Then they 
went forth into the woodland, and Tristan led Isolt 
to a fair caTe-dwelling {MinnegroUe) made in the 
days of the giants, and there they abode, and 
Tristan hunted in the woods, imd Kurrenat alone 
knew where they were. 

Now it came to pass that after a time King 
Mark went a-huntii^ in these very woods, and the 
lovers heard his horn, and, fearing lest he should 
surprise them, when they laid them down to rest 
they placed Tristan's unsheathed sword between 
them And even as they feared it happened, for 
the chief huntsman foimd the grotto and told the 
king how a man and a goddess dwelt within 
it; and the king came and looked through the 
window and knew bis wife and nephew, but since 
he saw the naked sword between them he held 
that they were innocent of wrong against him; 
and he laid flowers and leaves against the window 
lest the sun should wake them, and left them and 
went his way for the time. 

Thou he sent messengers to bid Tristan and 
Isolt back to the court ; but he bade them beware, 
and see that none should find occasion against 
them, but to keep apart. Xow this caused the 
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twain mucli Borrow, and ever when occasion 
offered Isolt would send for Tristan in secret ; and 
one day it came to pass that King Mark surptised 
them in the garden, bhA he doubted no more, but 
knew that what he feared was the truth. Then 
Tristan fled for his life, and went to Arundel, 
the land of Duke Jovelin, 'twixt Brittany and 
Ei^land; and the duke had a son, Kagdin, and 
a daughter, Isolt of the white hand. Now the 
muden fell in love with Tristan, and, since he was 
ever singing songs of Isolt, she, and those around 
her, deemed that he loved her in return ; and in 
truth Tristan himself began to think th&t since 
Queen Isolt sent not for him, luid asked naught 
of his welfare, she had forgotten him, and he 
might well wed Isolt of the white hand. 

Here GottMed's poem breaks off abruptly, and, 
as said before, the version followed by his con- 
tinuators is not that of the French poem from 
which he drew. We have, however, fragments 
of Thomas's poem, which also appears to be the 
source of the Northern versions, and can there- 
fore tell with fair accuracy how the story ended ; 
in fact, there is a general agreement among the 
differii^ versions on this point 

Tristan does marry the white-handed Isolt, but 
from a sentiment of fidelity to his first love she 
remains his wife only in namei Her brother 
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discoTfirs tliis, and resants it as an insult, till 
Tristan explains to him the tmth, when the two 
Joumey to Tintagel, and KaSdln, beholding with 
his own e;es the surpassing beauty of Isolt la 
blonde, holds Tristan fully justified. (From the 
Tuious versions it is difficult to say how often 
the lovers moot On at least one occasion Tristan 
visits the queen in the disguise of a fooL) Ejiddln 
himself is in love with a lady who is kept im- 
prisoned by her jealous husband; with Tristan's 
aid he visits her ; they are pursued by the enraged 
husbuid, who kUIs Ea^din, and wounds Tristan 
with a poisoned weapon. Tristan, knowing that 
none save Isolt can heal the wound, sends a 
messenger, in some versions Eurvenal, to beseech 
her aid, bidding him on the return voyage hoist a 
ivhite sul if Isolt accompanies him, a black should 
she tiim a deaf ear to his prayer. Isolt of the 
white hand overhears this, and when the ship 
returns bearing the queen who has forsaken all for 
her love, she of set purpose (or as some versions 
have it, by mistake) tells her husband that the 
sail is black, whereon Tristan, ' who has held his Ufe 
till then,' turns to the wall and breathes his last 
with Isolt's name on his lips. The queen arrives 
to find the land plunged in mourning for Tristan, 
lays herself on the bier beside him, and diea 
Kii^ Mark, informed of their death, and learning 
for the first time of the fatal love-potion, orders 
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the two lovers to be buried in the sftme chapel 
but at different sides of the building, when a 
rose grows from Tristan's tomb and a vine from 
that of Isolt, and the branches of the two reach 
towards each other, and fini^y entwinei 
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CHAPTER XII 

UcfsttBit anD JiftnVat 

ARGUMENT 

TuatiS, Hm nephew of King If urk of Ooruvill, hu lUin the 
Irish ohampion Uorold, imd freed Cornwall fnnu the tribute 
imposed by Ireland. To aeal peMe between the fcingdoma, 
Xiolde, the ptiuoeu of belond, onoe betrothed to Morold, is 
to wed King Mark, and the drama open* on her Toyago to 
Cornwall, nnder the oondnot of Triiton. 

Isolde, who oouuden the ternia of the treaty an insult to her 
oountry, il bitterly reaentfol of her poaition ; she ia not only 
unwilling to marry King Mark, bat nnoonaoioiialy in love with 
Triatui, whom, aa the mitmtrel Tantris, ahe had healed of the 
wonnd indicted by Morold. She believe* herself to be atill 
dedrotw of avenging the death of her betrothed, and reaolTea 
to terminate a dtnation she finda intolerable by poisoning both 
hsrself and Triaton in a cup, ostenaibly of reoondliation, which 
she offers him at the approaching teiminaticm of tha voyage. 
Her serving-maid Brangfine, aware of har intention, endeavonia 
to fmatrate it by gubatltnting a love-potion for the death-drink, 
with tbe remit that Tristan and Isolde declare theit mutual 
passion at tbe very moment when King Mark leaohea the 
vessel to claim his bride. 

In tbe Second Act we find the lovera, nmiaing the oppor- 
tunity afforded by a midnight hunt undertaken by King Mark, 
giviog each other tryat in the garden of the palace, where, at 
daybreak, they are surprised b; the king, led by Tristan's 
treaoheroue frieud, Melot, who haa planned the hunt with the 
view of surprising the lovers. TrUtan draws his aword upon 
the traitor, and falls, mortally wounded. 

In the Third Act, Tristan has been transported by his fut^- 
ful servant, Kurwenal, to his own castle in Brittany, where he 
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Vm womided to death, and kwuting with impAtienM the 
coming of Isolde, whom Enrwenal haa sanmioiied to hia aid. 
Iwlde arrivea, bat too late to cave the life of her lover, who 
expires of joj at the meetjng. King Hark, who haa learned 
from Brang&ne the secret of the lave-potlon, followa Isolde with 
the intention of retdgniiig her to Triatan, bat his landing la 
oppoaed bf Korwenal, who alajw Melot, and it himself mortally 
woanded, and the kii^ only leachea the caatle to find Tristan 
dead, and to hear the death-aong of Isolde as she expire* on 
the body of her lover. 



The hero's parentage — Hia nationality — Frofeasor Zinuner'a 
theory — Garmania origin of Isolde — Morold — Scene of the 
conflict — Northern elements in the sago — The 'awallow' 
tradition — The healing of Tantria — The queen -mother^ 
The lova-potion— Wagner'a treatment of the incident — 
BruigSna and Kurwenal — The meeting of the lovers 
— Melot — King Mark — Development and deterioration of 
the oharacter — Cligis — The castle of Tristan— laolt of 
the wliite hand — Mythical origin of the story — Death of 
Triatan — Affinity with olaaaio legend — Death of Isolde-^ 
Concluding renuurka. 

It is with aome diffidence that one approaches 
the discussion of the Tristan drama j so much 
has already been written upon the subject, and 
Wagner's choice and treatment of the legend 
have already been so amply criticised, both from 
a favourable and an unfavourable point of view. 
Still, as is unfortunately the case in most of these 
questions of research into the origin and growth 
of the principal medieeval l^ends, the results 
achieved have been mainly the fruit of the labours 
of foreign scholars, and are therefore inaccessible 
to many English admirers of the master. In 
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the case of Tristan, as in that of Siegfried and 
Parceval, and indeed of all the heroes the recital 
of whose gallant deeds formed so large a part of 
the literature of our ancestors, the last Trord has- 
not yet been spoken ; though the outline of the 
story be here simpler and less complicated than 
in some of the other legends we have discussed^ 
there are many points not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and ve shall probably find on ezaminatitm 
that the problems involved are more intricate- 
than ve at first supposed them to be. 

As ve have indicated in the previous chapter, 
Wagner tells the story of Tristan and Isolde irith 
far greater brevity than did his predecessors — ha 
drops all the early history of bis hero, though 
-we gather from Tristan's words in the Third Act 
that the circumstimces of his parentage and birth 
agree with the indications of the legend, i& that 
his &ther was slain in battle btfore his birth 
(which points to an affinity between Tristan and 
the ' Formula ' heroes already discussed), and thak 
his motlier died immediately after bringing him 
into the world. Wagner, however, never g^vea 
the name of Tristan's parents, as he does in the 
parallel case of ParrafaL According to one tradi- 
tion, that followed both by £ilhart von Oberga 
and Qott&ied, and probably the older, his father 
was Biwallu, his mother, Blansohe-flur. Th» 
latter is a favourite name in mediieval romance. 
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and, ftocording to ]A Ckmte dA Qraal, vas also the 
name of Perceval's wife. It has been suggested 
thftt the name Eoadwinunour, in the Pansival, 
ma substituted by Wolfram in order to avoid 
confusion with Tristan's mother. Wolfram evi- 
dently knew the Tristan of Eilhart (OottMed'& 
is, of course, later than the Parsival), Sot he 
mentions Riwalln as present at the tourney of 
Kanvoleis, and also refers to ' Morold of Ireland ' 
and ' the twun Isolda' ^ In the French prose ver- 
sions, which are followed by the Morte d' Arthur^ 
Tristan's father is Meliodas, and his moUier Eliza- 
beth ; with this exception the names of the acton- 
iu the story vary so for only as is necesmtated by 
the transmission &om one tongue to another. 

The question of Tristan's nationality is aa 
interesting one, involving as it does important 
points relatdve to the origin and evolution of 
the story. It was long supposed that both his 
name and that of Isolde were derived from Welsh 
originals, Esaylt being the ori^nal form of Isolt or 
Iseult, and much being made of the connection 
between this Essylt and a certain Tristan or 
Trystan, son of Tallwch. But Professor Zimmer, 
in a most interesting article in the ZeitschriftfS/r 
fra/nz5»iackt aprache (No. xm.), has attacked and 
practically demolished this Uieory. He sutjects- 
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the name of Tristan to an exhaustdve examination, 
aniTing at the conclusion that previous to the 
eleventJIi century the name was imknown in 
Wales, Comfrall, or Brittany, and further proves 
by analysis and comparison that the root from 
which the advocates of the Welsh tiieory derive 
the name could not have undergone the philo- 
logical changes necessary for the evolution of the 
form Tristan. On the other hand, he shows that 
the name Drust, Drustin, Drostin, which would 
«ventually give I}rystan=Trystan (d and t being 
interchangeable), was a very ordinary name among 
the Fictish kinga It is not disputed that in early 
Welsh versions Drystan is found as «i equiva- 
lent form for Trystan, and Qerman scholars have 
now veiy generally accepted the conclusion that 
Tristan is a name of Fictish origin, i.e, of the 
north-east of present Scotland. The derivation 
from the French *ri«fe was of course a later 
thought, suggested by the melancholy circmn- 
stances attending the birth of the hera 

Now, what of Isolde ? Before Professor Zimmer 
had advanced his theory many scholars had 
.asserted that the name had, as a fact, &r 
more afSnity with Qermanic forms than with the 
Kymric Essylt, but the fact of Isolde's being tra- 
ditionally an Irish princess seemed to point,'^ of 
necessity, to a Celtic origin. Here Zimmer recalls 
to our minds the ^t that in the ninth century 
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(to ■which period he assigns the historical basis of 
the legend) the king who held his court at Dublin 
(Derelln) vas not Irish, but a Northman, a TikJng. 
That Ireland was, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
oreirun by North Sea pirates is well known, nor 
is it disputed that Dublin was, for many years, 
the capital of a Viking kingdom; in the ninth 
century the whole island was under the sway of 
a Danish kii^. That a princess of Dublin should 
bear a Germanic name is not merely probable, but 
natural, and consequently we find that German 
scholars give as the derivation of the name Isolde, 
tswalt, or Iswalda (JSi8-vxi,lterin=TvleT of the ice), 
which explains the fact that the early German 
form seems to be Isalde, as in Wol&am, and not 
Isolde. The heroine then is no Celtic muden, 
but a child of the North, a Viking's daughter; 
hence the legends always represent her as ^ai 
and golden-hured • — she is ' die Udite ' in the 
Northern versions, as distinguished from 'cUe 
Bchvxirze' the rival Isolde. 

Another most interesting feature pointed out by 
Zimmer is that it was a Pictish custom to inherit 
through the mother, and not through the father ; 
the records of the Fictish kings give numerous 
instances of brother succeeding brother, the 
mother's name always appearing in the genealogies. 
After the death of the last brother tbe eiater'e son 
would succeed. Tristan, therefore, is not merely 
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-the adopted sou of King Mark, as the legend re- 
presents, but rightful heir to the kingdom through 
his mother. 

The historical groundwork of the legend Zinuner 
sums up as follows : — 

Tristan's fether, according to Gottfried, hore the 
surname of Kanglengres; this is simply the English- 
man( = Angle) of Carlisle —Loengres being the same 
as Loegria, Logris, Locris, which is well known as 
a name for Saxon Britun, and Kanoel one of the 
many varying forms of King Arthur's famous city, 
Parmemo=Bemicia,theNorthem Anglo kii^om. 

KiwaBn, or KanMengres, holds his land in fi^ 
^m Morgan (a British chief whose kingdom was 
probably just across the border, in Strathclyde or 
South- West Scotland), and journeys to the court of 
the king of the Southern Picts (who probably occu- 
pied a South-Eaatem position corresponding to that 
«f Morgan), where he marries the Fictish princess, 
sister to the king. War breaking out between his 
suzerun and the Picts, Hiwalln goes to the aid of 
Morgan, is slain. Mid his wife dies of grief, having 
borne a son to whom is g^ven the royal Pictish 
name of Drustan, he beii^ heir to the Fictish 
throne. We can Uierefore easily imdersttmd why 
Tristan gives np the land inherited through his 
father, and merely held in fief, and goes to the 
court of King Mark, whose heir he rightfully i& 
It would be quite unnecessary for Mark to tow not 
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to marry ; even if he had a son, Tristan's prescrip- 
tive r^ht to the crown would not bo thereby 
affected ; the introductioo of this feature is pro- 
bably a later addition, after the story had 
m^^rated £rom its original home, and the signifi- 
cance of the relative position of Tristan and King 
Mark had been forgotten. 

Tristan, or Drustan, is sent by his uncle to 
demand the hand of the daughter of the king of 
Dublin; it is quite possible, considering the manner 
in which Scotland v&a invaded, and the western 
part settled by immigration firom Ireland, that the 
Pictfi and the Vikings Imd come into contact, and 
the marriage may well have been the result of a 
treaty between contending chiefs. 

This, briefly, is Frof^sor Zimmer*s theory of 
the historical basis for the Tristan l^;end, and it 
appears, on the whole, to have won very general 
acceptance; it certainly has the advantage of beii^ 
in itself a rational theory, and also strictly accord- 
ant with acknowledged facts of history. 

In the ultimate diftu^on of the l^end, Zimmer, 
with M. Qaston Paris, considers that the Norman 
<7onqueBt played an important part. 

The army of the Conqueror, in which there was 
a large Breton element, having learned the saga 
in their expeditions to the more northern part of 
England, where it was well known, cwried it with 
them into Wales, towards the end of the eleventh 
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oentuiy, and then home to Brittany, from whence, 
having incorpoiated into itself certain names of 
Breton ori^n, it crossed back again into Cornwall ; 
Tristan's uncle, hitherto unnamed, receiving tho 
name of a Cornish chief, Mark, who was identified 
'with the historical sixth century Oomish chieftain 
of that name.* Wagner opens his drama, then, 
aftw the events of his hero's youth, and at the con- 
clusion of what we may call the historical founda- 
tion of the legend, i.e. &.& expedition of Tristan to 
&eland to woo a bride for his uncle. King Mark. 

And here we must remark at the outset that the 
Isolde of Wagner's drama is a much more fatefiil 
and imposing personality thas is the Isolt of the 
legwd. True, Gottfried represents her as bitterly 
resentful of her uncle's death, and as strongly, and 
not unnaturally, unwilling to leave her home and 
friends for a foreign land, but there is no trace 
of the outr^ed and insulted dignity which is so 
strong a feature in Wagner's heroine ; and in fact, 
if Zimmer be right, Uiere was, in the original story, 
no insult involved. King Mark, whether we con- 

> Zinmier'B theory u weokeat as offeiiog no solid gTonnd f<Mr 
tha throwing back of the legend from the ninth to the sixth 
century. The reason, if the theor; it well foDnd«d, probably 
wsa that, as the Bretons looked on the latter, the period ol 
their settlement in Brittany, as theii heioio age, they naturally 
transferred a foreign sUiry to it. It is a fact that the social 
conditions of Ireland and Northern Scotland in the ninth and 
tenth centnries do closely tally with the fundamental donuAt 
otthelegend.— <A.N.) 
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aider him as king of the Hcta, or of ' ComwaJl uid 
England,' vaa a much more important personage 
than the chief of a Yiking settlement, vho might 
at any time be driven from hia position by a con- 
certed rising on the part of the ordinal inhabitants 
of the island (a fate which did eventually befall 
the Danish king of Ireland, previously referred to), 
and the alliance vas distinctly a desirable one; 
and so we find in Gottfried that both Gurmun 
and his queen are fuUy alive to the advaut^es of 
such an offer for their daughter. Kor does Isolt 
herself deny that Mark was a for more fittii^ mate 
than any to be found in Ireland. 

We accept Wagner's version as explanatory of 
the character of his heroine, but ve cannot admit 
that it represents accurately either the tradition 
itself or the historical &cts behind that tradition. 
At no time could any of these predatory Irish 
chieftains have held a position of such military 
importance that it would have been derogatory 
to their dignity to wed their daughter to a British 
king.» 

"the position ia also i^gravated in the drama by 
the fact t^t Morold, slain by Tristan, is here repre- 
sented as having been Isolde's betrothed instead of 
her uncle, as in the legend. Morold, or Morholt, is 

> Gottfried re|awMiita Gnrmnii ■■ holding Irekod 'b; per- 
miMioQ ' of the Bomaiu. It this, perhaps, a reminuoenoa of the 
goat of Irelajid to King Haiuy n, by Pope Adrian iv. In 
llMt 
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in all the vsmons a somewhat important personage, 
in whom some critics havediscovered a sea-monster, 
akin to the Minotaur of the Theseus legend, with 
which the Tristan story certainly has important 
points of contact. This interpretation seems to 
rest on the identification of the first syllable of the 
name with the Celtic word for sea ; but the name 
is also capable of a Germanic derivation (ftom 
ifdr-ioaZt), and the foot that he is always closely 
connected with the heroine seems rather to conflict 
with the notion of a ' monstrous ' origin. It is very 
probable that Morold was a Viking, and with this 
would agree the fact that, though a vidiant warrior, 
his methods of war&re do not seem to have been 
exactly in accordance with the rules of knightly 
conduct and courtesy, 

•MArhdIt in einen iltor atal, 
Azem a^tel er in fiii Bioh hnop 
(daz was ein ntLgefiieger nop).' 

fomvol, Book iL 449 tt uq. 

It is a curious feature in the legend that the 
contest between Morold and Tristan is fought, not 
on the mainland, but on an island (now identified 
as St. Sanson, one of the Soilly group), whidier 
the two heroes repair, unattended ; Malory also 
giving the same account. Now this is distinctly 
a North Sea feature, the resort to an island for 
single combat being a Northern custom, and known 
by the definite term of Hdm^ang. Thus the 
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conflict Trith Morold may justly be reckoned among 
the Northern, or Qennanic, elements of the story, 
irhile the nature of the tribute recalls the l^end 
of Theseus, and is rather to be reckoned to tho 
classic p&rtdlels. 

We may here mention a variant of tho story 
found in the versions we have des^oated as French 
or Minstrel, and expressly condemned by GottMed, 
viz. that a swallow &om Ireland brings a golden 
hair into Murk's hall, and the king vows he will 
marry no maiden save her to whom this haii be- 
longs. Tristan therefore sets forth on his voyi^, 
unknowing in what direction he shall seek for the 
golden-haired maiden, and comes by chance to 
Dublin. It is difficult to say whether the episode 
ever really formed part of the story ; it is certjunly 
quite out of harmony with the version familiar to 
us, as it would necessitate Tristan's never havii^ 
visited Ireland previously, or having ^led to sea 
Isolde on that previous visit Nor is the incident 
peculiar to the Tristan-st^a; it finds numerous 
parallels in M&rchen, and is akin to the classic 
myth of Rhodope. 

There seems to be some confusion in the story 
relative to the healing of Tristan (or TantrisX 
Gottfiied ascribes it to the queen, Isolt's mother ; 
Malory, who follows the prose vermons, to the 
muden herself, and this, the version adopted by 
Wagner, is probably the correct one. This queen- 
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mother, vith her skill in magic and divination, 
Tersed in healing arts and the brewing of magic 
potions, strongly recalls the queen-mother of the 
Si^firied-saga ; and as ve saw there that the per- 
sonalitira of mother and daughter intermingle, 
and the sune name, Qrimhild, is applied to both, 
so Uiis queen-mother and daughter, hearii^ the 
same name, and sharing (as we finally see) the 
same magic gift of healing, may well have been 
originally but one personality. And as in the 
Northern sagas we find mother and daughter, alter- 
nately the one and the other, fierce and treacher- 
ous, BO we find in the Tristan legend : sometime 
it is the daughter who, takii^ Tantris at a dis- 
advantage, would slay him, but is withheld by the 
mother ; sometimes it is the dai^hter who stays 
the mother's avenging hand. 

The idea that the love of Tristan and Isolde 
really dates, as in the drama, firom the period of 
their first meeting, is not unknown to the later 
versions of the legend, when, probably, the beUef 
in philtres and love-potions was somewhat wan- 
ing ; but, originally, there is little doubt that the 
Hinstoel held the fatal passion of the two lovers 
to be due to the Miivaetrwnc alona How im- 
portant a part such magic drinks played in old 
romance the story of Sieg&ied has shown us ; the 
belirf in them was practically universal, but it 
seems to have been especially strong in the North, 
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and there closely connected with what we may 
almost call the ' Bcience ' of runes. It may well be 
that the love-poUon of the Tristtm-sa^ is dosety 
connected with the Qermanic origin of the heroine, 
and its £atal influence may be paralleled with that 
of the ' drink of forgetfulness ' given to Si^;fried 
by Grimhild — the eventual cause of the death <d 
the Korthem hero. 

It is in Wagner's treatment of this incident that 
we become clearly aware of the manner in whioh 
his conception of the story difiers from that of his 
predecessors. M. Qaaton Fans has clearly pointed 
out that a tragic termination is an essential neces- 
uty to such a story as that of Tristan and Isolde 
if the recital of their love is to belong to the r^ion 
of 'great poetry.' In any other case the Bttay 
would be distasteful, if not actually repulsive ; it is 
by their suffering and their death that the unhappy 
lovers preserve their hold upon our sympathies. 
Now, from the very commencement of the Wagner 
drama this truth is emphasised, and the idea of 
love is never presented to our minds apart from 
the, here, correlative idea of death. By so doing, 
Wagner has provided a subtle alternative for those 
analytical minds which desire to penetrate below 
the SQt&ce and refuse to be satisfied with tlw 
outward presentation of the dramatic atuation. 
Traditionally, the love of Tristan and Isolde is the 
result of the love-potion and of that alone ; pte- 
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viouflly Isolde vas bitterly incenaed agtunst Tristan, 
and Tristan was indifferent tx> Isolda Dramatic 
cally, the effect of tlie love-drink is to quicken into 
fall and conscious life and fiower a seed already 
genuinating. Psycholc^cally, it is tlie near pre- 
sence of death, believed by both to be imminent, 
trhich reveals tbe heaxt of each to the other and 
to themselves — face to face with death men speak 
the troth, so Tristan and Isolde drink the cup of 
death, and it operates to the revelation of love.^ 

Thus the magic drink of the legend loses none 
of ita importance in the drama, but, while it gives 
opportunity for a scene of the highest dramaUc 
intensity, interprets itself in a manner clewly 
intelligible to modem minds. It may, however, 
be qaestioned whether there is not in reality a 

> It must not be thought, howsTer, that this nnion of the idea 
of Lot* and Doath ia entirel; dne to Wagner, oi absent from 
tbe older poem ; though it ii not till after the lovers have learned 
Um natore of the drink that they apprehend tlie foil u 
fint pnt in words by Brangtene : — 

'dai selbe glas 
imd der tranc dar da Inne vsa 
Der ia wwn- btidtr Itt,' 

'nn iralte ea got I' aprach Tristan 
' ei warn tSt odar laben : 
ei hit mir tkaSlt Tti^ben, 
i'ns yrtAx, wie jener VBrdea «al i 
dlrre t5t det tnot mir woL 
8alt4 din wnnnKllcbe laQt 
ianur atsaa stn min tSt, 
at Tolta ich game verben 
wnb' elii ewedlobai atarben.' 

IWaton, irliL 12,191 el tej. 
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deeper tragedy in the old versions of the atory f 
vhioh represent the cup as drtuned carelessly and 
lightly, and thus turn the refreshing drink of a 
summer's day into a draught empoisoning the very 
springs of life. In the drama a tragic result is 
foreseen alike by hero and heroine ; in the legend 
it overwhelms them with the inexplicable sudden- 
ness of a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. 

And here we may turn for a moment to the two 
characters, who, after the hero and heroine, support 
the main weight of the story. Wagner has been 
very impartial in his treatment of Brang&ne and 
Kurwenal ; in the drama both play rdlea of equal 
importance, in the legwd Brai^iene is decidedly 
the more prominent of the two. She appears in 
all the vasi<ais. In Gottfried, as we have seen, 
she is kinswoman to Isolt ; the queen calls her 
'Biangtene hdvesche niftel,' and the ai^ectives 
hdveeehe, atolze, are constantly applied to her; 
while she is likened to the motm, when Isolt and 
her mother are spoken of as the sun and the 
ro^dawn. 

At the time Gottfried wrote, T^ftel was not iised 
in its later and narrower sense of m«ce, but was 
aj^hed to any female relative on the mother's sid^ 
BO we cannot determine the exact relationship 
between Isolt and Brangiene ; but their relative 
pontion is evidently a very different one from that 
of the drama^ and it appears ratiier as if Bran- 
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gsene, and not Isolt, were die master mind. In 
Maloty, too, she is 'Dame' Brf^iralne and the 
queen's ' lady ' ; she seems, altogethei, to be tatiher 
a lady-in-waiting than a serving-maid. 

The name varies vety little, and the origin 
appears to be uncertain; some scholars connect 
it with the Kjnnric Branwen, and Golther, who 
otherwise su^;ests non-Celtic derivations for most 
of the names, does not ofibr any other identifica- 
tion. 

Throughout the legend it is Brangtene who is, 
directly or indirectly, responsible for the drinking 
of the fatal cup, the result being brought about^ 
as a rule, by her lack of care in guarding the 
precious flask. It is worthy of note that in all 
the early versions of the legend Brai^;eene dis- 
appears before the end of the story. We hear of 
Kurvenal as sent to summon Isolt to the dyii^ 
Tristan, but Brangtene does not, as we should 
expect, accompany her lady. Two of Gottfried's 
continuatora, Ulrich von Tflrheim and ' The Un- 
known,' mention incidentally that she is dead, but 
their mention of the fact occurs in each case in 
a different connection, and it may be doubted 
whether the writers themselvea did not introduce 
this as a reason for her disappearance from the 
stoiy. If Brangeene did really die, one would 
expect, from Uie important part she plays in the 
narrative^ that the circumstances attending ber 
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death would be fully related; a^ it is, her dis- 
appearance is somewhat of a problem. Kurvenal, 
on the other hand, figures in the story till the last 
scene, and serves the lovers futhfully to the end 
(so that the final Act of the drama, in which 
Kurwenal dies and Brai^^e alone of the four lead- 
ing characters remains aUve, pracUcally reTorses 
the situation in the legend). In the French 
versions of the story this character is known as 
Qonvemail, and the &ct that he plays in the 
l^rad the part of tutor and ' goremour ' to the 
hero seems to explain the title. Probably this 
character was at first anonymous, but took the 
deragnation of his office, which in the Qensan 
versions became transmuted into KurvenaL This 
solution is at all events more probable than that 
which explains the name as a variation of Kume- 
wal =■ Cornwall Kurvenal has no connection with 
that kingdom save through Tristan, and appears 
in the legend long before the hero's first visit to 
his uncle's land. In all the old versions of the 
story his status, as that of Brangiene, is far higher 
than in the drama. 

We now come to the great Second Act, the oanse, 
most probably, of the many adverse criticismB 
which have been passed upon the drama. It is 
quite impossiblo to study the l^nd in any of its 
earlier forms without being impressed with the 
superior skill and restraint with which Wagner 
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has treated the Bubject. We cannot read the long 
leriea of ruses by which the guilty pair endeavour 
to evade discovery and elude King Mark's justly 
aroused suspicions, without feeling that, charming 
as some of these episodes aie in themselves, 
clothed in most poetical language, and treated 
as a rule (at least by Qott&ied and his French 
original) with commendable delicacy, yet the con- 
duct of Tristan and Isolt was absolutely inde- 
fennble, and tiieir punishment, if punishment it 
were, wholly inadequate to their <^encei Bat^ 
for all this cycle of constcmtly recurring meetinge 
and escapes, Wagner gives us but the one inter- 
view, and couches the speech of the lovers in a 
strun of bfty poetry which, while it impresses 
us with the reality and the humanity of their 
passi<m, yet keeps constantly b^ore us the inevit- 
able end which Isolde, at least, has foreseen irom 
the beginning. 

That Wagner did not intend to represent his 
lovers as stuidii^ in any other relation to each 
oilier, and to Ifing Uark, tiian th&i of the lovers 
of the legend, is obvious, both from the fact that^ 
however he may interpret and ei^lain the charac- 
ters of the heroes and heroines whom he places 
upon the boards, be in no case departs &om the 
braditional relation of each to the other, which is 
of the essence of the difiinrent l^ji^ids ; and also 
from the speech which he puts into the mouth of 
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Branf^Siie vhen ahe wama her mistroBS against 
Melot, ' TUchiack Umaohend treff' ick 'ihn oft,' and 
the foreboding that his ostensible sympathy with, 
and aid to, the loveis only covers a set purpose of 
treascm. To those famihar with the l^end the 
hints thus given sie enough ; the characters are 
developed on a highw plane, but the background 
remuns the same as of old. 

In this character of the faithless Mend Wagner 
has comlnned the two tnutors of the poem, 
Ma^odo and Melot The object of the drama 
being to concentrate attention ^tirely upon the 
central figures of the story, the character of the 
traitor becomes one of very minor importance. 
Melot is little more than a sketch. This cannot 
be r^^tted; nevertheless, the Melot of the poem, 
the dwarf of Aquitane, with his skill in star-reading 
and secret lore, might, under other circumstances, 
have been developed into a very efiective and 
picturesque featur& 

Of course, Wagner's treatment of the story, 
summing up as it-does all meetings in one, 
forbids us to seek in the legend an exact parallel 
to this Second Act; the circumstances approach 
most closely to those of the midnight meetii^ by 
the stream, when Hark, supposed to be absent 
on a hunting expedition, and summoned back by 
Helot, watches the lovers from his shelter in the 
branoheB of their trysting-tre& Though the final 
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discoTwy of the wrong done to Mark does not 
tako place on this occasion, the scene is agiun a 
garden, and Wagner may therefore be held to 
have combined these two episodes. 

In the langu^e of the lovers ve can still trace 
distinct echoes of the older vermon ; 



'eia Up, eia leben du ttn wir. 
nu bedtoket ie KeoAt* 
mich, inwem Up, IsOte. 
14t mich an iu mla leben sehen, 
BO ei iemer BcliiBrest miige geiohdieii, 
nnd seht ouch ii dat inwei an mir. 
unsei b^der leben daz leitet ir. 
&a gAt heT ondt kiiaaet mich : 
Triitan nnd laAt, it and ioh, 
wii Ewei iln iemer beide 
ein ding ftn' nndencbaide. 
dine bU Hol «in huigel dn, 
d&E ieh inwet node it mln 
beltben itftte am an den tAt, 
niwan din Triatun und ein lifit,'— * 

liLOUgh die ardent passion of love is in the 
drama overshadowed by that dark philosophy 
which seeks in death and absorption into the 
universal essence the solution of the problem, 
and the solace for the sorrows, of this mortal 
eustence. Wagner's Tristan and Isolde may ha 
as fax removed mentally from the lovers of the 
originid legend as the literature of the ninoteenth 
century is apart, in point of time, from that ai 
> TriMan^mdliolde, Book xxiz. Untt 18,S«8 tf M}. 
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Uie twelfth, bub the humanity and reality of their 
passion bridge the gap. It was as lovers that 
they were popular seven hundred years ago, and 
it is as lovers we regard them still ; they are for 
us, as they were for Dante, among the ehades of 
those 'che awxre dn, nostra vita dipartUle.' To 
ninety-nine out of every hundred spectators of 
tlie drama Wagner's philosophy is practically non- 
existent, and it is Isolde's declaration of herself 
as love's 'vassal' which explains the situation. 
Tristan and Isolde have been claimed, and rightly, 
as the moat successful of Wagner's attempts to 
embody metaphysical principles in dramatic form ; 
but it may be doubted whether this success is not 
due to the intense humanity which was theirs 
before Wagner touched them — to that devouring 
flame of love which was vivid enough to illumine 
even metaphysicsi Will any one seriously contend 
diat metaphysics can Illumine love ? 

In this Act, for the first time. King Mark comes 
upon the scene. Wagner has treated this chfu*- 
acter, which during the development of tihe legend 
has certainly suffered more severely Uian any 
other of the ilra/matia persoruB, with great tender- 
ness and skilL The King Mark of the drama is a 
Uioroughly dignified and chivalrous figure, such 
as, one is inclined to think, the original l^end 
probably conoeived bim. There are still traces in 
Gott&ied of bis gentleness, his warm affection for 
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wife aod nephew, and unvillmgnoas to think 
evil of those dear to him, vhich seem to shov 
what the original conception had been; though 
the development of the story in the interest of 
the lovers, their danger, and their hiurbreadth 
escapes, has operated to the decided weakening of 
the chajacter. 

Mark is too easily suspicious, too easily pacified, 
to produce an impression of strength or dignity; 
and in the later versions he becomes sunply 
odious, cruel, crafty, and treacherous. The com- 
pilers seem to have felt that some excuse for the 
lovers' conduct, more comprehensible than the 
eETect of a love-potion, was required, and to pro- 
vide this excuse they painted the character of the 
husband as black as they posalbly could. 

There is a wild story, in some of the early 
versions, that Mark had ' horses' ears ' — an evident 
imitatioQ of the myth of Midas, and another 
instance of the classical elements affecting the 
l^;end — and the name has on that account been 
connected with the old Gaelic tnar&a= horse. But 
the story is told of other heroes, and the name, 
according to Golther, is also capable of Germanic 
derivadon. As we have said before, there is 
historical testimony for the existence of a Mark 
in Cornwall in tibe sixth century. 

Here it may be interesting to note that mediaeval 
literature contains a remarkable parallel to the 
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story of Tristan and Isolde in the CSt^A of 
ChrStien de Trojes, who, it ma; be mentioned, 
also wrote a Tristan which has, unfortunately, 
been lost In CUgds the hero is nephew to the 
Emperor of Greece, who is pledged, by a promise 
to his brother, &ther of the hero, not to many. 
He, however, breaks his word, and, yieldii^ to the 
urgent prayers of his courtiers, determines to 
many Fhenice, the daughter of the Emperor of 
Germany. But wh^i the princess arrives at the 
court, she and Clig^ foil in love with each other, 
and by the skill of the wsdting-maid, Thessala, 
who gives the emperor a magic drink on the 
wedding - night, the marriage remuns but a 
form. 

It is curious to find Phenice, in this conteztf 
blaming the conduct of Isolde, and practically 
Ufflng the words of Brynhild to Sigurd, that she 
will not have ' two kings in one halL' Through- 
out the poem comparisons are constantly made 
between the lovers and Tristan and Isolde. 

By the skill of Thessala, Fhenice feigns death, 
is buried alive, and rescued by Clig^ The secret 
is successfully kept for some time, till by chance 
a Courtis penetrates into the garden surroundii^ 
their retreat and discovers the two (exactly as 
Tristan and Isolde are discovered in the legend); 
the lovers fly to the court of Kirig Arthur, but are 
followed by the news of the emperor's death; 
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Cligte BQCCeedB to the throne, the two marry and 
'live happy ever after.' 

It will be noted how many pointa of resemblance 
there are between the two stories. Foerster, in 
the introduction to his edition of the poem, states 
t^t the loves of Clig^ and Fhenice are a free 
redaction of an Oriental tale, ' Salomon and 
Uarkolf,' and this would seem to point to the 
fiut that it is no imitation of the Tristan-saga, 
bat an independent Tariant Qolther, in his study 
of the l^end of Tristan, seems to think that 
Thessala reprwents a classic or^rinal from whom 
K^ngtene has borrowed characteristic traits ; but 
Golther is aTOwedly trying to minimise the Celtic 
elements in the stoty, which somewhat weakens 
bis poutioD. The question Is a very intereBting 
<ma 

In the Third Act we are transported from Corn- 
wall to Brittany, which country, in the majority 
of the veruons, is the scene of Tristan's death. 
Gottfried, of course, does not finish his poem, but 
he [Jaces the home of Isolt of the white hand, 
with whose falser Tristan takes refuge, ia Arundel, 
'between Cornwall and Brittany.' 

Tristan's own castle is certainly not in Brittany, 
but in the North of Ei^land, at Kanoel= Carlisle, 
to which Wagner seems to refer when he calls it 
KarboL But the shifting of the scene of the 
Arthurian legends from Britain proper to Brittany 
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caused a great confusi<m in the localities, and ve 
find in the Pa^val Earidol, vhich is certunly 
Carlisle, in Brittany. The later versions make 
Tristan ' of Lyonesse,' but it is doubtful whether 
this was in Brittany or in CorawalL 

The circumstances of the hero's death in the 
drama differ greatly from those of the I^end; 
naturaUy, the concentration of the interest of the 
story on the two lovers forbids the introduction of 
so disturbing an element as the character of the 
second Isolt, whose action in the legend gives so 
tragical a character to the closii^ scenes. 

But though unnecessary for dramatic purposes, 
in tho criticism of the l^end this chfoacter is 
of great importance ; the existence of Isolt of the 
white hand seems to be the only clear trace now 
remaining of the originally mythic nature of (he 
Btory, and it is only on the hypothesis of such a 
mythic origin that her presence can be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

One would rather not believe that Tristan was, 
even in appearance, &ithless to his first love, and 
the fact that this disturbing element appears in 
every version of the Btory seems to show that 
it was felt to be an essential part of the original 
tale, and as such carefiilly preserved. The fact 
that the two rivals bear the same name tends to 
increase the perplexity, hinting as it does at an 
intimate connection between the twa 
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We have already pointed out that Tristan does 
possess certain points of contact wiih both Si^- 
fried and Farsiial, whom we have seen to be 
representatives of an originally divine personality, 
a Bun- or light-god; the probability is, therefore, 
that Tristan was at some distant period also a 
divine being, and in this chwacter his connection 
with the rival Isolts would be capable of explana- 
tion either as a day- or a year-niytL It might 
be the Sun in relation to the Day and Night; or 
it might be the Sun-god in relation to the Earth 
in her spring and winter aspects. The first was 
probably the case, imd the two Isolts represent 
respectively die Day and the Night. 

Here it must he admitted that Wagner's philo- 
sophy has operated greatly to the obscuring of 
the original signification of the stoiy, and has led 
to commentators on the drama speaking of Isolde 
as if she repiesented the influence of Night. This 
may be in agreement with Wagner's metaphysics, 
but it is absolutely contrary to the real meaning 
of the story regarded as a natote-myth. The real 
bride, the true love, of the Sun is the Day; Isolde 
is always represented in the legend as fair and 
golden-haired — one of her titles is la bUmde; 
Tristan's death is directly brought about by his 
having, in appearance at least, deserted her for 
the second Isolt. The Northern versions, as va 
have remarked before, are quite clear as to the 
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distinctioii between the tvo Isolts, — they are 'die 
Uchte ' and ' 3ne echvxerze,' a piece of spontaneous 
testimony -which cannot be ignored, though it is 
scitfcely necessary; it is obvioua that the Sun>god 
could not be punished for forsaking the Night, 
or the Spring-god die for deserting Winter! 

But of course this mythical significance belongs 
to the prehistoric period of the Tristan myth, and 
has played but little part in its literary develop- 
ment ; we camiot, therefore, press the paralld in 
details. The surviving features may be summed 
up in three : the circumstances of Tristan's birth, 
his slaying a dragon, and the existence of the 
rival Isolts. 

In the circumstances surrounding Tristan's 
death the classic element, which we have already 
noted as existing in the s^a, enters largely; 
critics have not failed to note the resemUance 
between Tristan wounded by a poisoned weapon 
and sending for healing to Isolde whom he has 
practically deserted, and Paris, wounded by the 
poisoned dart of Fbiloctetes, summoning to his 
aiA CEnone whom he has forsaken for Hden. la 
the classic myth (Enone at first refuses her succour, 
but afterwards repents, and, arrivii^ too late to 
save her lover, dies with hita. It may be a mere 
coincidence, but if so it is curious, that Dante 
couples Paris and Tristan together; save in the 
concluding scene the stories do not appear to have 
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much in common. It is different with the Theseus 
stoiy. We have remarked above on the strong 
resemblance between the tribute clumed b; Gur- 
mun, and Uiat due to Minos, and have noted the 
fMt that Morold has by some critics been held to 
be a monster akin to the Minotaur ; and when we 
reach the final scene of Tristan's life as recounted 
in the I^^end, and evidently alluded to by Wagner, 
the resemblance between the white and black sula 
which are to announce from a&r the coming of 
Isolde, or her refusal, and the white and black 
sails which are to mi^e known to ^geaa the 
safety or death of his son, must strike the most 
casual reader. In each case, by malice or by 
accident, the message is wrongly rend, and the 
error causes the death of the watcher.^ 

It will hardly be denied that the death of the 
lovOTB, tragic as it is in the drama, is less pathetio 
than in the l^ndary version. Tristan expiring 
in a delirious rapture of joy at the sight of Isolde 
touches us far less than I^tan deceived, and 
believing himself deserted, turning his &ce to the 
Tall and breathing out his life with the utterance 
of Isolde's name; and not even the divine beauty 

1 A putdlel to th« final adventure of the legend in which 
Ea£dtn is bIaIu and Tristan receiTea hia death-wound i« found 
In the excnnion of Thesens to Eadea with Feirithooa to oarry 
off Ponepbotte, in which Peirithooa meets with his death, and 
Iheoeni Ii chained to a rock in the lowei world till released b; 
Heraklee. 
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of the ' Liebestod,' certainly to be reckoned among 
Wagner's highest achievementa, can blind tu to 
the fact that there is aome truth in M. Oaston 
Paris's remark that there is more philosophy than 
love in Isolde's dying words. There is true poetry 
in the legendary vendon which representa her as 
layii^ herself down to die by her dead lover in 
sorrow too deep for speech. The old writers felt 
instinctively that thoy had no language to meet 
the situation, and tho great tn^;edy of Tristan 
and Isolde ends in silence. 

It is in full accord with traditioa that King 
Maik should appear upon the scene, if not imme- 
diately after the death of the lovers, at least prior 
to their boriaL In tho l^;end he does not leam 
the secret of the £atal love-drink till bot^ the 
victims of its influence are dead, but in Heioiich 
von Freib^s continuation of Qottfried'a poem 
we find him saying that had he known before 
he would have given Isolt to Tristan to wife : a 
statement whidi throws no doabt nprai the fact 
of Mark's own marrit^ widi the heroine, but 
racier indicates the early date of the l^end, a 
period when the marriage -tie was but lightly 
h^ and marriage itself probably but a civil 
cerranony, its essence consisting in the c<mtracfe 
before witnesaea. The offer is foUy in acoordanoe 
with what one cannot but believe was the origin- 
ally duvalroua and generous character of the king. 
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That Maloiy, foUowing the prose vemons, repia- 
sentshim as slaying Tristan vith his awn hand, 
by a treacherous thrust in the back, is a striking 
proof of the deterioration which the character 
underwent. 

The charming l^end of the rose and the vine 
which sprang from die tombs of the lovers, though 
recounted in most of the vetsions, is in almost eveiy 
instance accompanied by a qualifying statement 
which seems to show that the poets were some- 
what doubtful aa to the authmticity of this part 
of the story. EUlhart von Oberge says: ' ick envseia 
ah ieh ^h aagin tnag, tdoeh hdrte iek aagin 
tUana' (Golther, p. 27), and it is probable that 
t^is episode, found also in ctmnection with other 
heroes, formed no port of the original legend. 
Some readers may probably recollect the old 
English b^lod of ' Lord Lovel,' where, though the 
story is perfectly distinct from €asA of l^tan, 
the conclusion is siniilar : 



One can scarcely conclude this study witlumt 
aomereference to the manyadverse criticisms which 
have been passed upon the drama, rather from 
an ethical than a mu^cal standpoint; criticisms 
which, so far aa the libretto is concerned, we have 
ondeaTOured to show are quite xmdeserved. There 
ftre, of coarse, some minds to whom any stoiy of 
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unlawful lore is by Tirtue of its subject umnoral, 
and as such, no matter how it is traated, for ever 
anatliema. Such prejudices are hcaiest, and to 
be respected, but we are noTertheleas entitled to 
ask whether such a story as that of Tristan and 
Isolde, across which is writ in letters large ' The 
wages of mn is Death,' is not rather to be regarded 
as a salutary warning than as an apology or an 
encoun^ment 7 

Musically, the Tristan drama is by many com- 
petent critics considered to hold the first place 
among Wagner's works, as it is certainly the most 
successful of his metaphysical efforts. Ethically, 
any mischievous effects which may be ascribed to 
the drama are probably due not to the story itself 
but to the mistaken mental attitude of the hearers, 
a truth BO admirably expressed by M. Gaston Paris 
that we make no apology for quoting his words: 
' Le grand danger qu'elle of&e c'est que, fnite poor 
des natures et pour des situations exceptionndlfls, 
elle' (that is, the theory of the irresponsibility 
of lore) *peut 6tre et elle est Bouvent, invoqn^ 
en dehors des conditions qui seoles pourruent la 
&ire admettre : ces conditions, lea pontes les ima- 
ginent BftTin pone, "ipig elles so roncontrent raie- 
ment dans la vie, et on est bop &cilemeot port6 
& les croire rdalis^es pour soi' 

It is becoming the foshion nowadays to claim 
fm the stage a position analogous to that of the 
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pulpit, to look upon the mission of the drama as 
one not merely of illustration but of guidancd. 
The words of Ml Paris point out the fallacy under- 
lying this line of thought : dramatic utuations to 
be eO^tiTe must of necesmty be exceptional, and 
therefore to regard them as excuses, much less as 
warrants, for action, can only lead to disBStrooB 



But not only is this danger not peculiar to the 
Tristan drama^ but it is shared in a &r greater 
measure by a whole elass of playa of the popularity 
of which there is no question, and which, clad in 
modem garb and framed in modem speech, are &r 
more dangerous. The harm done by one alone of 
the many ' problem * plays of to-day, in all proba- 
bility, already &r outweighs any mischief which, 
during its whole career, will ever be wrought by 
such a drama as Tristan cend JaoleU, 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Th» TumUhiMr legend — Iti Mot In Oermui mytliolog; — Tha 
&ta of the god* — Borbmioaaa — King Arthnr— Prey* and 
Temu— HOrMlberg «td Tenubeig— The btUtA of Tum- 
hSnaer. 

The l^end wliich lies at the basis of the Tann- 
hftnser drama, though it deals more directly with 
the personages of thie other-world than any I^end 
we have treatedjSaTe that of the Nibehingea Hoard, 
yet can claim no Bach ori^ in prehistoric myth 
as we have been enabled to trace in the stories 
hitherto treated. It is essentially of post-Chnstian 
origin and in form purely mediaavaL Nor is it re< 
presented by any literature of equal importuice even 
with that connected with the Swan-knight, much 
less comparable with the literature of Siegfried, 
Perceval, or Tristan. Nevertheless, the history of 
the belief which, probably towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, crystallised into the Tann- 
hauser l^;end is a deeply interesting one, and 
one closely bound up with the rd^ous life of 
the German peopla Our studies in. the Nibe- 
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rooted in the natural phenomena of the land, how 
inwoveD with the duly life of the folk, was the 
mythology of the North. It was no easy task 
which the apostles of Christianity set themselves 
when they midertook to dethrone the deities so 
securely eoahrined in the outer life and inner being 
of their worshippers. Christianity triumphed, but 
the old gods, though defeated, were not destroyed, 
and even in their &U they were powerful enough 
to leave an indelible impression on the &ith which 
took their place, 

We have already seen (chapter vi) how the 
Noma survive in Christian h^olc^ ; and other 
German saints, such as 8. Gertrude and 8, 
Ursula, retain strong traces of their pagan origin ; 
while in the representations of the Virgin Mother 
of our Lord we find unmistakable surviTals of the 
kiadly nature-goddesses — ^in the North, as else- 
where, Christianity did not destroy, but incorpor- 
ated, the best features of the futh it supplanted. 

But what became of the characters of the old 
mythology? To the minds of the simple folk 
who had loved and worshipped them Uiej did 
not die but retired to hidden dwellings, mostly 
in woods and mountain caves, where some slum- 
bered, and slumber still, till the need of thdr 
country shall uouse them to her aid ; while other* 
yet come forth to mingle in the afiUrs of men^ 
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many natural phenomena being etill in the mrndB 
of the common people attributable to their action. 
To the first class of belief belong the stories 
of sleeping heroes so current among Northern 
naUons. Barbarossa slumbering in his rock- 
cavem is, by his red beard, to be identified 
with Thor, though the ravens flying over the 
mountain vithout connect him with Odin. So 
too, in some legends, Arthur sleeps, or wakes, 
irithin a mountain dvelling; and, what is of 
special interest in connection with the l^end 
we are about to examine, German fancy pictured 
the British hero as accompanied by personalities 
borrowed from classic myth : 

' Fdioi* Sibillen kynt 
Unde Juno die mit Arthos in dsm beige sint 
Die heben vleisch bmu wii node och gebe^ne.' * 

To the legends of the second class belongs the 
weird tale of the Wild Huntsman, which, with 
its kindred myths, we have already touched upon 
(chapter mi). There we stated that the Wild 
Huntsman, originally Odin himself, had also a 
female counterpart, who bore various names, 
Herodias being one of them, but who, in the 
first instance, was to be identified with Odin's 
wifft 

One of the most perplexing features which 

* This pMH^ auj ba found bothfn it»Wai1bitrg-irieg,f.Si 
(Simroek'i edition), «id in th« Lt/hengrm, lin« 261. 
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Northern mytholc^ presenta is the maimer in 
which one mythic personality orerlaps itnd merges 
into another, so Uiat it becomes impossible to 
claim any Bpe(»al attribute or symbol as the 
exclusive property of any one god or goddessi 
Each divinity is not merely himself or herself but 
eventually several other divinities, and the iride 
groimd cov^ed by the manifestations and develop- 
m^it of what was originally a single conception 
becomes confiiEdng in the eztrema Thus we find 
that the wife of Odin, Frig^, or Fricka, merges 
into Freya, who is represented also as the wife of 
the god (as she is the ordinal Valkyrie, an attri- 
bute Fricka does not share). 

But Freya has also features in conmion widi 
He], the goddess of the under-world and of the 
dead, for half of those slun in battle belong to 
Freya. Nor is this irreconcilable with the fact 
that Freya is also a spring- or nature^oddess — 
a quality which belongs to her in her orig^mal 
character as one of the Vans, before adoption 
into the ranks of the Asa& Eel is not altogether 
a repellent perBonahty ; she is half white and half 
black (like Feirefis in Porsivaf), and it is her 
lighter, happier side which is represented by such 
goddesses as Berchta and Holda, who, when they 
issue from their mountain home to waken the 
earth to fresh life and secure a bountiful harvest, 
clearly show their identity with Freya ; while as 
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gDardians of the bouIs of the dead — for as such th^ 
appear, the souls of unbaptized infants especiidlj 
being in Betchta's charge — their connection vith 
Eel becomes manifest 

Hel herself, in her original conception, rarely 
leavm her underground dwelling ; when she does, 
and rides abroad on her three-legged horse, plague 
and misfortune follow in her wake. Berchta 
and Holda, however, frequently issue forth, some- 
times, as above, to awaken the earth from her 
winter sleep, sometimes with a following of de- 
parted souls. Simrock suggests that originally 
the personality of Holda=Holla may have been 
a less gracious one than now appears, i.e. that 
she may have represented specifically the dark 
side of Hel, while Berchta represented the 
bright ; but the personalities are now practically 
identicaL^ 

That through the incursions of the Bomims 
a knowlet^e of the Latin deities early became 
introduced into Germany is certiun; and if we 
compare the names given to the days of the 
week in languages respectlTely of Teutonic and 

1 The 'White I^y,' howerer, who appc«n in oertaln iiobl« 
Oanuau fuuiliM to forewarn ol approaohing death, i* klwayt 
Bertha, mad never Holdtk 

Foil diaotuaiou of these different goddemei, their attribntea, 
utd the manner in which the one merges into the other, will 
be found In Simrook'a Satt^uck der dtvtKhtn Mylhotogie, under 
the headings of their respective names. 
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Latin origin, ve shall gun a very good idea 
of the deities who in the two mTthoIogies vere 
held to correspond most closely. Thus Thuis- 
daj=Donnerstag = <reudi=GioTedi, in each in- 
gtance, indicates the god, vhether Thor or Jove^ 
vho wielded the thunderbolt ; and the G^ermaoic 
Fridaj=FTeitag is represented in Latin tongueB 
by Tendredi=yenerdi, shoving that, in the minds 
of those who named die sixth day of the week, 
the goddesses Freya and Yenus represented kin- 
dred ideas. 

When Christianity had fiurly conquered the 
old fiuth, and the Northern gods and goddesses, 
firom bdng merely the nature powers they origin- 
ally r^iesented, were d^;raded to the position of 
demons essentially evil, the worst characteristics 
of the Latin lore-goddess were attributed to her 
Qermanic counterpart, and with these charac- 
teristics, which certainly some features in the 
original Freya-myth might be held to justify, 
she also won the name. In many parts of Ger- 
many it was no Itmger Holda or Berchta who 
dwelt in the mountain caves, but Venus (who, 
in her later German name of Frau Frene, clearly 
procl^ms her identity with Freya) who there 
held her court; and when she sallied forth, if 
she did not bring pestilence in her train, as 
did Hel, yet her influence was none the less 
&tal to all who beheld her beauty. 
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We flhall probably be correct if we consider 
Venus as the presentation, from a Christian 
point of -view, of a pre-Christian influence, more 
fiurly interpreted by the national conception of 
Holda and Bercbta. At first there was no 
specially ethical idea involved, the powers per- 
sonified being mere forces of nature; and if we 
grasp the original character of the goddess who 
thus has an underground dwelling, we shall 
understand how, natural influences being opera- 
tive all over the world, her dwelling was not 
confined to one place alone; and it will cause 
us no surprise to find that, though her most 
famous dwelling-place is in the Horselbeig, or 
Yenusb^, in Thuringia, yet that other parts of 
Germany possess their Tenusbeig, and there is 
even one in Italy. 

The fact that the principal Tenusbeig was 
earUer known as the Hdrsdberg dearly shows 
that the goddess who made it her home was 
of Chnnanic, and not o{ Latin origin. The deriva- 
tion of the word is uncertain; it has by some 
been connected with HOrsel, or Ursel, a Swabian 
goddess who possesses feature in common with 
Holda and Berchta; by others it is held to be 
a corruption of Asel=0selberg, the mount c^ 
the Ase, i.e. of Odin, The tradition that the 
name arose from the exclamation Hiir' die Sedei 
the cries of lost souls being heard witiiin its 
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depths, coold only have arisen after the real 
source of the name had been forgotten.^ 

It is to this Yennsberg, near the castte of 
Uie WaitboTg in Thurin^a, that the principal 
legend dealing with the undeignmnd court of 
Tenus attaches, the hero of the story being a 
Toal historical personaUty, a poet of the latter 
h&lf of the thirteenth century. In this form 
it appears to have rapidly become popular; for 
though the literary forms of the story are con- 
luderably later, yet the &ct that the characters 
figariog in it were really contonporaries seems 
to indicate that the story was fixed before ansr 
i^hrtmisms had lime to creep in. It is as a folk- 
tale, prindpally in ballad form, that the I^end 
of Tumhfinser has deecended to us; one of the 
oldest of these ballads, that printed, with the 
original mnuc, in Bshmo's Altdeviaches Lieder- 
buch, is here 0ytax in an English translation, 
as a specimen of tiie early form of the story. 

TANNHAUSEB 
Now U>t the tale I sing to tliee, 

All of a gallftot knight, 
And how he nuij a marrel wnnt|^ 

With VmoM, lady bright. 

-* Tbi exMtenae of moh nfttonl pfaenomana aa miuiad monn- 
tainB aod Jri^gwg wids, which give out & di^tiiiot mnsic^ Bomid 
when trodden npon, i> now a vetl-proTsd fact ; may it not be 
that tlie myiterioiu aonnda which really appear to have been 
heard in the neighbourhood of the EOraelberg ware due to 
some snch oauee T 
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Taimluuiier was that knight, I liow, 

Great woDd«n would he us ; 
He gal him to the TaoDibeig 

Whero TTia-Tiy fair TnaJj^M sball tWb 



' TannhauMr, thoa art aye mj loT^ 

Of this bethink tliee wdl, 
A aolemn oatli thoa twuwt mo 

With me for a;a to dwell' 

' Nay, Venn*, oath I nerer ewtre, 

That will I fut deny ; 
God help me wreak tnj wrath on him 

WhogaTeththatlliel'' 

'What sayeet thou, mj gallaiit koi^tl 
With me then raie ihalt stay, 

111 (^re to thee mj blraat maid 
Afl wedded wife fitr ayeb' 



'Nay, an I took anodier wiA, 
I here bethink me well, 

Hy lot for all eternity 
Wonld be the flames of hell 1' 



< Why speakM thon of the flame* of beQ 

Who nerar felt their heat t 
Think thou upon my mouth eo red 

That erer uniletli iweet' 

> What helpeth me thy montli h red 1 

'TIS word aud woe to me — 
Nay, in the name of all &ir mudi, 

Fiau Venus, aet ma fiee 1' 
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' ^bimbanMr, ukest Imts of me f 
No Imto from me tboalt win ; 

St^ Uion, and lead a joyooi lift 
Tba Tentuberg wiiUn 1 ' 

'Hf life U waxen tick and &int, 

No longer would I stay ; 
Now gire me leave, mj lady bii^i^ 

nam thee I moat awft; I ' 

'Naf, Mj not to, then goodly knigh^ 
Bethink thee of mj power, 

How Lore^ delighti await ni twain 
Witliinmj eeoret bower 1' 

' Thj loTe to mo is Ion, I teow ; 

And, lo it leemeth in«, 
For all tkj beauty, lady bright, 

ADevilabalttbonbel* 



it tltnt to me t 
Dort dan thy qneen to chide} 
Now for these words thon Buie ahalt pay 
An here thon wonldst abide I ' 

'Nay, Teniu, I alude not here. 
Think not thon boldest me — 

Now, Maiy Mother, maiden mild. 
Help thon, and set me free I' 

•Tannhaiuer, thou canst get thee gone — 
Where'er tliy slepa shall Btny 

Hy pniM b« mug ; now ctato thy leave 
Prom him, the old man grey.' 

Now hatli he left the Teaosberg 

In grief and sorrow aoie ; 
*I will to Borne to seek the Pope, 

And pardon there implore.' 
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'And f^odly vill I vend 1117 wa;, 

<3od nileih orer rU ; 
I Mek K Pf^M, Urban hit name, 

To niae me bom mj taRf 

'Ah 1 hear mc^ good my lotd the Fope^ 

My gait I mourn to-day, 
How I, in this my lifo, hare nnned 

I tiia to thee would h^. 

'A whole year Icai( with Tenna bit 

I dwelt— Ah I woe ie me— 
Now I oonfeu, and penance cnTQ 

That I Qod'a £aoe may see.' 

A etaflf the Pope held in hia hand, 
'Twas dead, and dry, and brown — 

'Thia ataftihall bnd and bloom ^lin 
Ere grace to thee be abown I ' 

'Now mi^t I lire npon thia eartb 

A year, bnt one short year, 
In pun and penance sore I'd atiiv* 

Till God my prayer ahoold bear I' 

So paaaed the knight feim out the town 

In grief and woe of heart — 
< Ah 1 Mary Mother, maiden nuld, 

From thee I now most pail' 

He goeth to the Yenoabeig 

For all eternity — 
' To Tenna must I take my way, 

For God, He aendeth me I' 

'Welcome to thee, thoa goodfy kni^i^ 
In BOoth I moamed thee Bore ; 

Tannhaoaer 1 welcome to my arma, 
My lover eTermore.' 
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Now mnAj i»d tbt tluid ixj dftwned, 
Tbe itaff grew greea uid bright ; 

Tbt Pop«, Iw Mmdeth tliroa^ the land 
To Hok tbo wutdaiag knigbt. 

But ke Iimth loiiKht tht Toniulwr^ 

Hath (dMMoi lui lore tat aye — 
And Papa Urbui'i eonl iliall bo oonated iMt, 

Oometh the Jndgment Dtijl 
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THE DRAMA. 
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CHAPTEB XIT 

ABQUMENT 

Thb Uinatnl-kiiight, TMiiiUnaer, enanafed bf t&e ohomu of 
Venm, hw bMome ftn iimuite of her court in the Veniubarg ; 
bat, weaiy of th« aenraal pleMurai wbioli surround him, is 
desinnu at retnnilng to the upper- world. Venus pnts forth oil 
the rMonroBS ot her oonrt and of her own charms to detain 
him, bnt, finding it impOBsibls to regain her inflnonoe, propheaiM 
thst, rejected and ontoast bj the world, he shall retnm a wap- 
pliant to her feet. Tannhanaer oriei on the Blessed Ti^jn 
for aid, and the Venusberg and Its ooort vanishes. 

Hie knight finds himself in the near neighbonrhood of the 
Wartbnrg, a ihepherd'bof near at hand pipes a eong in pnuM 
of the spring-goddess Holds, and the ohant of pilgrims is heard 
in the distanoe. A hunting-party enters, and the landgrave 
uid his atteiiidant knigbtA reoognise TnnnhAiuer, who has 
mysterionsly disappeared from their oirole. At first Taan- 
hanser is nnwilling to t«join his former companions, bat when 
Wolfram von Bscheubaoh reveals to him that the Landgrave's 
niece, Elizabeth, is sorrowing for his absence, and has wltii- 
dzawn from the coort festivities, he oonsonts to retun. 

A great feast is to be held at the Wartbnrg, and, previou to 
the entry of the gaests, Tannh&user and Eliabeth meet in Ute 
hall of song and oonf ess their matosl love ; a death-blow to 
the hopes of WoUcam, who has long loved Elizabeth in secret. 
On the arrival of the goesta the knights an to oompete in song, 
the snbjeot of their theme being Love, and the prize to be 
awarded by Elimbeth, Wolfram's name is first drawn, and he 
sings in pnUse of love as a distant worship of an nnattainable 
ideal, thereby arottsing the opposition of Tannhinser, whose idea 
of love as a passion which, ever gratified, is yet nevMr satisflad, 
sUrs the other knights to indignation. Gradnally TannhMTitfT 
loses control otw himself, and finally bants tat^ in psiM ot 
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Tanu, rtreallng the tftct of his retldeiiee in Uia VenoBberg. 
The gaeata nuh from the hall in borror »t hit avowal, and the 
knighta dr&w theic swoidi to alay the aiiiiier, vhen Elizabeth 
throwi henelf between them and prayi tor the life of Tum- 
blnaer, that he majr at leaat find apooe for rq>entanoe. Th« 
lAndgrare de<areeB that he ihall join the traio of pilgriina 
encamped beneath the oaatle on their way to Borne, and 
TannhSuser, oreroome with remorse for the wrong he haa 
done Elizabeth, stagger* from the halL 

In the Third Aet we find BUzabeth (attended hy Wolfram) 
absorbed in prayer at the foot of a wayaide oroM. She awaita 
the return of the pilgrimi from Borne ; the chant ijl beard, and 
the train crosse* the itage, bnt TannbXnaer ta not among theai, 
Elizabeth, after on tmpMaioned prayer to bearen for her own 
death and her lover'a salvation, retoms to the castle, indicating 
by a sign to Wolfram that they will meet in heaven, lite 
shadows of night deepen, and Tonnbftnser In the garb of a 
pilgrim enters, and inquires the way to the Yeniuibeig. He 
and Wolfram recognise each other, snd at Wolfram's entreaty 
TsnnhAnser relate* how he had made his way to Borne, and 
confessed his sin to the Pope, only to be met by the declaration 
that hi* sin was beyond pardon, and that tlie dry «ta£F in the 
hand of tbe Pope would as soon bud and blossom as Tannhinser 
might hope for salvation. He will theref<ae rejoin Venus, sinoe 
earth and heaven ore alike closed to him. The mode of the 
Venniberg revels is heard, and the bock «f the stage opcai* 
to show VeuDs, who by enticLog gestures woold attract Tann- 
hlnser to her arms. Wolfram endeavonrs by foroe to withhold 
him, and finally assures ^lim that Elizabeth, dying for his sake, 
will win hi* pardon. Tsnnh&nser erica upon her name, and Uie 
Ttmnsbarg vanishes. The sound of a foneral hymn ii beard, 
and a torcU^ht prooeadon bearing the body ot the prince** 
enter* ; Tannb&Q*er throws himself beside the bier and aipire*, 
with a prayer for Elizabeth'* iuteroea«ion upon bi* 1^ A 
group of youthful pilgnms enter bearing the Pope's staS; whieh 
ha* mirocnlonsly borst into leaf and fiow», and the snn rises 
npcm the assurance of Tannhluser's solvatiott. 



lutzodnotmy remark*-~The Yenuaberg — TannUfauar — HI* 
works — Parallel with Tbomaa the Bbymer — Hfirselberga 
EroHdoiine — Holda— H«raiann of Thurisgia — Hie WarU 
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bivf-trieg — Chuaoter of the poem— Antiqidty of riddUng 
OontMtA — Hviurioh Ton Ovterdingm— Wolfrun T<ai £>ohflii- 
tNMh — Walthcr Ton der Yogelwelde — Beinui ran Zwoter — 
Dor Sohreiber—BiteToU— Elizabeth of Hungur— Tsnn< 
binMt*! pilgriis»ge— Fope Urbui it. — The leg«nd of tb« 
t/bttt — Der tnme KokLui^^OHnnal AunifiouiOB of Taan- 



Thib, ths last drama the l^eadar; sourcoa of 
which ve proposo to disouss, although it cannot, 
as a whole, be reckoned one of the master's great- 
est achieTementa, yet possesses certtun character- 
istics vhich, taken separately, seem to entitle it 
to a higher rank amoi^ Winner's vorks than is 
usually assigned to it. In purely human interest 
it is second to none save Triaicea: and as %■ 
qiecimen of Wagner's dramatic skill it may veiy 
properly be classed vith the Pamfal — perhaps, 
indeed, it affords even a better opportunity of 
gauging his power of dramatic construcdoo. 

It Kill probably be readily conceded that in 
the Tannhauser drama Wagner owes less to hia 
^edeoesaots than he does dsewhere: no great 
literaiy genius had occupied the ground before 
him and left an indelible impress on the chai- 
BCters of the story ; nor was the story itself com- 
plete in its parts and definite in its aim. The 
materials with which he dealt, a ballad of Hm 
folk, a poem of the Uiirteentb century, wero 
absolutely unc<Hmectod with each other; to or- 
dinazy minds the idea of constructing a strcnur 
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and effectiTe drama out of the Taiuihilaserl^^end,- 
popular though it was, and the littlo-knovn and 
hopelessly ctrnfusmg Waribwrg'hrieg, vould have 
soemed impracticable enough. It was the inmght 
of genius vhich revealed to Wagner the dramatic 
possibilities tmderlyiug the identification of the 
hero of the l^;end with one of the characters of 
Uie poem, and turned the unreliable hypothesis of 
a (much-astray) scholar to such happy account. 

The story of Tumhftuser, as it stands in the 
drama, is Wagner's own, and, though musically it 
most be held inferior to the later works, being 
of all Wagner's dramas the only one which at 
times perilously approaches the commonplace, yet 
in dramatic interest and construction it can hold 
its own witii any of them, and is certunly tiie one 
for which Wi^w may throughout &jrly dium 
undivided credit. 

At the opening of the drama we find ourselves 
surrounded by the bewildering enchantments of 
the Yenusbeig, which here has an indisputable 
right to that name. Witih great skill Wagner 
has separated the mingled elements of Latin and 
Teutonic &nqr, which, as we have attempted in 
our previous chapter to show, combined to make 
ttp die curious myth in question; Yenus here 
is YttiUB Yerticordia, and no longer Freya or 
Eolda. 

We therefore find that all the suiroundings and 
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characteristios of the scene are purely classical : 
nymphs, nuenada, satyrs throng the stage in wild 
confusion; cupids disch&ige Uieir deadly arrows; 
the siren's song is heard in the distance; whilo, 
at the conunand of the three Graces, scenes illiu- 
trative of the loves of the classic gods fill the 
bacbgrotind. A poem of the later half of the 
fifteenth century, by Hermann Ton Sachsenheim, 
represents Venus aa appearing attended by three 
princesses, clad like her in scarlet robes,^ and 
it is posable that this may have suggested to 
Wagner the idea of making the three Graces 
practically 'rulers of the revels' atYenus' court; 
but the connection is otherwise natural enough. 

The drama does not specifically state the diu^ 
tion of Tannhauser's residence in the lower-world, 
nor are the various versions of the legend at one 
upon this point; the period is variously repre- 
sented as half a year, one year, or (wo years, — the 
second of these appears to agree beet with the 
indications of the drama. From analogy with 
other Trends the mystic period generally assigned 
to the dwellir^i of a mortal in the other-world 
would seem to be seven years, and this is the time 
mentioned in the l^end of Thomas the Rhymer, 
with which, as ire shall presently see, that of 
Tannhiluser possesses important points of contacts 

* A full aoocrant of the oonteutB of this poem will ba fonnd in 
Alezandn Ton Bchlemlti' TaanMbuer, pb IML 
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But, whaterer the length of time spent by the 
knight in this palace of delights, we find in all 
the TersioDS that he becomes satiated with the 
meiely carnal pleasiues surrounding him, and 
ardently desirous of returning to the purer atmo- 
sphere of the mortal world ; while Yenus, on her 
part, is equally desirous of retaining him as her 
consort One curious featote in the stoiy is that, 
throughout, Tannhauser appears to be the only 
mortal thus decoyed; otherwise the companions 
of Yenus are purely mythological figures. One 
would think that other knights before him must 
have been taken in Uie toils of the enchantress ; 
that if the castle of Klingsor in the Pandvai, and 
of his nameless counterpart in lA, Ckmte dd 
OracU, are crowded with knightly victims to the 
magician's spells, the courts of Yenus, too, must 
have known many such dwellers ; but this is not 
the case — the testimony to a victim other than 
Tannhftuser is but scanty. How came it to pass, 
then, that tradition has selected this man in 
particular — ^no fictitious character, be it remem- 
bered — for such a fate ? A Minnesinger of the 
later half of the thirteenth century, Tannhauser 
does not appear, from the specimens of his work 
which we possess, to have been a poet of the first 
rank ; his verses are marred by the constant in- 
terpolation of foreign words, and lists of names, 
geographical and literary. La Paul's monumental 
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OrundTiaa der deuteohen Philologie, TannhftUBor's 
stjio is deaoribed as a mizture of titie courtly and 
the popular, a 'ku/riose mamer.' The pers(Kial 
character indicated by his poems is that of a man 
of emphatically 'g^' disposition, fond of the 
society of women, and inTolved in numerous lore- 
ftGEurs. If the impressive poem known as ' Tsnn- 
hnuser's Buss-lied' be really his, it shows that 
later years brought de^ repentance for the sins 
and follies of his youth ; but on this point there 
exists a difTerence of opimon. It remuns a ques* 
tlon whether the I^end, oertunly comiected at 
an early date with the name of the poet, gave 
occasion to the poem ; or whether the existence 
of Uie poem, in connection with Tannh&user's 
other writiogs, led to the legend being definitely 
attached to him. In any case, so far as we may 
judge from internal evidence, Tonnhftuser was a 
very fit subject for such an experience. The fact, 
touched upon in the previous chapter, that the 
Pope who figures in eveiy version of the stoiy 
was in truth a contemporary of the poet, goes to 
show that the l^nd was attached to their nunes 
before there was time for tho dates to become 
confused. 

And here we are confronted with a veiy curious 
literary coincidence: a story, in its essence 
practically identical, is told of another poet, tun- 
temporary with Tannhauser, but a native of 
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•Qother countiy. The majoritT- of the readers oi 
this study are probably familiar vith the name of 
Thomas the Ehymer, and vith at least the out- 
line of his story, but they may not have realised 
the &ct that he, too, lived at die end of the 
thirteenth century, and that his fate vaa reaUy 
identical with that of the German Minnesinger. 
Decoyed by the el£n queen to her undeigroimd 
dwelling, Thomas remains with her for seven 
years (a period also assigned by a Flemish version 
of the legend to Tannhauser's stay), and is then 
permitted to return to earth, but is botmd te 
rejoin his mistress whenever she shall send for 
him. She eventually summons him by the ap- 
parition of a hart and hind, and, much against his 
will, Thomas follows the mysterious messengers 
and is never seen agaiit^ 

It may be objected that there is a wide difTer- 
eaeo between the idea commonly attached to 
Venus in the Tannhauser legend, and that con- 
nected with the elfin or faery queen of the Scotch 
tradition ; but the difference is less than at first 
appears. Writers on the subject have before now 
remarked that the fairies of Scotch folk-lore are, 
as a rule, &r more sinister and pagan in char- 

^ In Northera mythology a stag ia oongtantly symbol ftnd 
nMBsenger of the nnder-world. It ia throngh foUowing a whit* 
■tag that in the Ohevalitr am Cygne King Oriant mMta 
Beatrix, who, aa we have Men, ia diatinotly of nnMithly 

origin. 
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acter than are their English eonfrhrea} ancl tha 
old ballad of Thomas the Rhymer shovs dearly 
that the queen of the poet's love was no holy 
influence. 

' It wu mirk, miik uiglit, and there was nae stATii ligbt^ 
And tliej waded Uirgugh red blade to the knec^ 
For tl the blade that 'a shed on earth 
mug throngh the aprings of that coaatri&' 

Simrock remarks that the name of Thomas' 
dwelling, Ercildoune = HSrselbeig, the or^;inal 
name of Tannhauser's underground home, and, 
vithout entering into detuls, remarks that the 
two stories are the same. K the identification of 
t^e names be correct (a point not to be settled by 
an amateur), it points clearly to a period of con- 
tact prior to the TannhtUiser legend, after which 
the name of Yenusbeig replaces the older appel- 
lation ; and, in its present literaty form, the Scotch 
story is decidedly the elder of the two, all the Tann- 
hauser ballads being comparatively late in data 

It is a curious fact, in this connection, that 
German chroniclers relate that an English queen, 
Bdnswiga, after the death of her husband, had a 
vision in which it was revealed to her that his soul 
was detuned in pui^toiial fires within the H6isel- 
beig in Thurii^a. Thithw the queen accordingly 
journeyed, and, founding a convent near the 
mysterious hill, devoted her life to prayer for h^ 

> Ct ScoUith nUrg and Fdk Tola, edited by Sir George 
Dongki^ Introdoation, p. xriL 
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husband's souL Grtlese ^ considers that the tradi- 
tion of the HSrselbeig bemg the home of departed 
souls thus had its origin in Englund. It certainly 
seems clear that there ia a connection between our 
island and Germany with t^ard to this Tann- 
hftuser I^end the fiill extent and bearing of which 
has not hitherto been worked out ; to explain the 
resemblance between the two contemporary stories 
merely by reference to the common root of a visit 
to the under-world, and the union of a mortal with 
a being of supernatural origin (as Baring-Grould 
does in his Owioita Myths of the Middle Ages), 
is obviously insufficient. It is much to be desired 
that some expert in folk-lore questions dLould 
iidly investigate what at present remains an in- 
teresting problem: 

In the drama Tannh&u8er*a invocation of the 
Blessed Yii^^ brings about the immediate dis- 
appearance of Tenus and all her court and his 
sudden restoration to the upper-world, a transfor- 
mation which does not take place in the l^end, 
although there, as in the drama, it is the invo- 
cation which causes his release and determines 
Venus to yield to his request; But in the ballad 
Venus's declaration that Tannh&user shall ung 

' GL GrKase, Der Tatmhavwr vnd Ewigi Jvdt, p. 2. In the 
abasDoe of dftto, nams of hiubaud, etc. , it [> diffioalt to identify 
Rflingwigft, but the end of the serenth oentnry in £!ngUnd wit- 
netMd nun; such renundatioiM of lojal •tatna, Mid pilgrimogea 
for the welfin of the wniL 
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her praises ThereTer he may wander (which 
Wagner later on turns to such fine dramfttic use) 
followB after he has invoked the aid of the Virgin, 
and received his diamisfial &om the indignant 
goddess. 

Following immediately on the disappearance of 
the Yenusbeig, Wagner has introduced an episode 
the full beauty and significance of which is, in all 
probability, often overlooked. By the introducti<Hi 
of the shepherd boy and his charming spring song, 
the connection, already pointed out, between Venus 
and Holda is preserved ; and in this picture of the 
gracious nature-goddess awaking by her touch 
the earth from her winter sleep we have, as it 
were, an intermedi^rte stage between the pagan 
revels of the court of Venus uid the devout 
solemnity of the pilgrim's chant To pass &om 
the one to the other without such ui intermediate 
stage would have been too sudden a tran^tion, 
but with the shepherd lad we feel no jarring in- 
consistency between this recognition of nature's 
work, albeit somewhat personified, and the ac- 
knowledgment of nature's God; 

With the entrance of the Lan^;rave and his 
knights we leave the Tannhauser legend proper, 
and take up the second of the two main threads 
which Wagner has so deftly intertwined. We may 
indeed say that we leave the province of l^end 
for that of history, since the characters who now 
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enter upon tilie scene are each and all real lustori- 
cal personalities. 

Landgrave Hermann of Thurii^a, and his 
court at the Wartbmg which drew to itself, as if 
by a magnet, all die poetical, which is practically 
synonymous wiUi all the liteiaiy, hfe of tiio day, is 
one of the great facts of mediseval German history. 
It is strange to find, in a period outwardly so rough 
and rude, when Germany was racked by internal 
dissensions, and the whole of Christendom periodi- 
cally /convulsed with the agonies of a fresh cru- 
sade, with its inevitable characteristics of fatuous 
mismanagement, resulting in horrible waste of 
life and reckless expenditure of capital, not 
merely the germ, but the full flower, of a life so 
dififerent in its aims and energies, a life the real 
value of which we are only now learning to rightly 
estimate. Whether, apaxt from his literary 
tastes, and the generoaily which led him to en- 
courage and yield full rec(^;nition to the genius 
of others, Hermann would have had any special 
clums to the notice of posterity may perhaps be 
doubted. As Landgrave of Thuringia he certainly 
occupied an important position, and his adherence 
or opposition was an important factor in determin- 
ing the success or failure of the rival candidates 
for the imperial crown. His personal character, 
too, seems to have stood high with his contem- 
poraries; but, nevertheless, the part he took in the 
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political life of his times stttudfi second to the com- 
manding position which he occupies in the history 
of literature; we know that some of the most 
important works of the period, such as the j^Tieid 
of Heinrich von Veldeck and the WiUehahn of 
von Eschenbach owe their existence directly to his 
action. 

The fame of the Landgrave Hermann and his 
court has been celebrated in a poem, or succession 
of poems, of the thirteenth century known as the 
WaHbu/rg-krieg ; and it is this poem, founded on 
no special historical incident, but rather remini- 
Bcent of the general tenor of life at Hermann's 
court, which has given Wagner the idea for the 
contest in the Second Act of his drama, and 
aupphed him with the names of the singers taking 
part in it 

So far as the subject-matter of the poem itself 
is concerned it has contributed nothing towards 
the drama. 

It is doubtful whether we possess the Warfbwrg- 
krieg in a complete form; as we know it, it is 
apparently a collection of fragments more or 
less closely connected with each other. Simrock 
divides it into seven parts, and considers that the 
earUest section was composed about the year 1233, 
though certain stanzas which may very well be the 
genuine work of Walther von der Vt^elweide, and 
as such would date about 1216, have been incor- 
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porated in the l&ter portiona The last addition 
to the poem he dates about 128?, but, as a matter 
of fact, the Warthv/rg-hrieg both as regards struc- 
ture and meaning remains, more or less, a literaiy 
problem.' 

The first part of the poem, as we know it, deals 
with a contest between the knights as to the respec- 
tive merits of certain princes: Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen, as challenger, mftintJLi'ning the superioribj 
of the Duke of Austria over any three princes 
that can be named ; the other singers, represented 
principally by der Schreibor and Walther von 
der Vogelweide, agreeing eventually in declaring 
Hermann of Thuringia superior to all his contem- 
poraries. Biterolf and Reimar von Zweter take a 
less prominent part in the contest, and Wolfram 
Ton Eschenbach is called in to act as umpira 
Ton Ofterdingen, who has staked his head on the 
issue, is defeated through a ruse of Walther's, and 
calls on Elingsor of Hungary to aid him by his 
mi^c skill ; the second part of the poem is de- 
voted to the 'riddling' contest between Elingsor 
and Wolfram, in whi(^ the Christian &ith of the 
knight proves too powerful for the magician and 
the spirits whom he summons to his aid. 

The remainii^ portions are somewhat loosely 
connected with the main idea of the ' krieg,' one 

* Of. Der Warlburg-krieg, herautgegeben von Barl SimrDok 
(1S58). 
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part being taken up by an energetic attack on the 
ecclesiiistical abuses rife at the time ; and another 
section devoted to a lament over the death both 
of the Landgrave Hermann and the Graf von 



Simiock is inchned to consider the second part 
as the real kernel of the poem; certainly such 
riddling contests as we here find depicted are of 
great antiquity, and, as we saw iit chapter v., the 
penalty of fiulure in such a triid of skill was often 
loss of life. It seems somewhat inadequate to find 
the punishment of death attached to foilure in 
such a dispute as the first part of the WwrOtwrg- 
hrieg recounts ; nor does there seem to be any 
attempt to inflict such punishment on the defeated 
kmght — the whole question falls to the ground, 
and von Ofterdtngen himself vamshes &om view 
before the concluaion of the poem. 

The authorship of the Wartbwrg-krieg has been 
a matter of discussion ; it bears no name, nor is 
there any certiun tradition definitely proclaiming 
it the work of any particular poet It has been 
surmised, and Simrock concludes, with reason, that 
it is the work of Heinrich von Ofterdingen; all 
the other poets represented as taking part are real 
historical personages (with the exception of Eling- 
sor, who, however, as we have before remarked, 
was, in the belief of medieeval writers, no less real 
than his opponent Wolfram), and it seems difficult 
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to believe that a purely imaginaiy mnger would be 
introduced as taking a leading part among them. 
On the other hand, no work by a poet of thia name 
is known to «8 ; the only direct testimony as to hia 
existmce connects him with the Waribv/rg-hrieg, 
and is somewhat obscurely worded; but in the 
opinion of some scholars the writer of the passage, 
Hermann der Damen, meant to indioate him as the 
author of, at least, the second part of the poem, 
that dealing with the contest between Wol&am 
and Elingsor. 

It is true that the poem of the dwarf-king 
Laurin and the fight in his rose-garden (an off- 
shoot of the great Thidrek-s^fa) contains a state- 
ment to the effect that it is the work of Heinrich 
TOO Ofterdingen ; but on the one hand the passage 
occurs at the very end, after the formal conclusion 
of the poem, and may therefore very well be the 
addition of a later writer ; and on the other, Laurin 
is mentioned in the Wcvrtbwrg-hrieg as being 
responsible for the disappearance of Dietrich 
(Thidrek) von Bern, which would suggest the 
possibility of ascribing the Laurin to the reputed 
author of the other poem. 

An attempt has been made to claim von Ofber- 
dingen as the author of the N'ibelwagen-lied, but 
no serious baaia for such a conjecture exists, and it 
has been dismissed by most scholars as unworthy 
of attention. If von Ofterdii^eu ba the author of 
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the W<Kihwrg-hrieg he certainly cannot be the 
author of the NihelvngeTirlied; and it seems in the 
h^hest d^ree improbable that the name of the 
author of the great epic of the German people 
should have survived, not only with notihiiig to 
connect with his work, but with a tradition con- 
necting him vith a porai of later date and in- 
finitely inferior in literary value ; if true, it would 
certainly be a notable 'curiosity of literature.' 
In the Oiii/ndrias der deatacken Phil<Aogie, von 
Ofterdingen is dismissed aa ' a poet whose exist- 
ence has not yet been proved from independent 
and reliable sources.' 

More interestii^ for our purpose than the qoes- 
tdon of his works is the hypothesis which identifies 
this mysterious poet with the Minnesinger Tann- 
h&user, a theory first propounded by Lucas in 1838. 
The grounds on which the identification is based are 
slender in the extreme, and rest mainly on the con- 
tention tbat Tannhauser was not the proper name of 
the sii^r but an appellation signifying ' a dweller 
inthewoods'=anoutlaw. Uofortunatelytheniune, 
though curious, is not otherwise unknown — there 
were Tannhausers in Bavaria and also in the Tyrol;^ 
and the fact that Lucas goes so far as to identify 
Tannhauser with the Piper of Hamelin, whose 

> It ii of ooatfw qnitie posoible that ths oiigiiiBl founder of 
the family derived his name from Ub dwelling in the woods, 
though he need not ntoeBurily have been an ontUw. 
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otigia is certunly purely mythic, wUl be sufBcient 
proof how much reliance can be placed upon 
his critical acumen. There is no proof that 
Tannb&user vaa ever at the Wartburg; and the 
statements in his poems which agree with the W(vrt' 
bv/rg-krieg, and have been advanced as proofe 
of the identity of the writers, consist of allusions 
which merely prove that both he and the author 
of the latter work were familiar with the poems 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach — a statement which 
might safely be postulated of any poet of the period. 

But however unreliable the hypothesis may be 
in fact, for dramatic purposes it was invaluable ; 
and it cannot be denied that to it Wagner owes 
the very being of his drama, though, as we have 
said before, no one but a genius would have seen 
the capabilities involved in the identification: 

Of the other characters, in the drama as in the 
-poem, Wolfram von Eschenbach plays, and rightly, 
the most important ipsat. As the author of the 
Pamival, and one of the first relators of the Lohen- 
grin legend, Wolfram has already been frequently 
mentioned in these pages ; how high a portion he 
held in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen 
is proved, not merely by the number of hss. still 
existing of his principal work, and the numerous 
alluuons to it in contemporary Hterature, but even 
more strikingly by the rSle assigned to him in the 
Wa/rUm/rg-hrieg, where he is not merely t^e leading 
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poet, but also the champion and representative of 
the Christiaii faith. And posterity has practically 
indorsed the verdict of mediffival times ; both as 
epic and as Christian poet Wolfram von £8cheu- 
bach ranks irith the greatest names of German 
literature, and his P<vrmxtl is held by many critics 
to be the finest outcome of medieval thoi^ht 
and fancy previous to the immortal Divina Corn- 
media. 

Of the details of the poet's life ve know very 
little ; the dates of birth and death are alike tm- 
certain, bat they probably &11 within the years 
1170-1220. We know that he was of knightly 
lurth, a native of Ober-Eschenbach in Bavaria 
(where he was buried, though his tomb is no 
longer to be serai), and that he pud more than one 
vidt to the court of the Wartburg. His works 
consist of Pa/rvival ; WUUhcU/m, also an epic poem, 
dealing with the feats of William of Orange and 
his struggle against the Saracens; Titvavl, which 
may have been intended at^er for an introdao- 
tion or an explanatory addition to the Parzival, 
and is evidently drawn &om the same source as 
that poem ; and sundry songs, Ti^fe- or Wachter- 
lieder. A very carious proof of the popularity 
of Wolfram's works has already been referred to, 
viz. t^ fact that Elingsor, the enchanter of the 
Parmval, became in popular fancy a real person- 
age, and as such, in the WarOnvrg-krieg, contends 
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on eqxtsl terms -with Wolfram himBelf. Strictly 
speaking, it appears that the EUngsor of the later 
poem is intended to be a grandson of the original 
mi^cian (so he states in the Lt^iengrvn, which 
has for introdtiction part of the 'riddling' contest 
of the Wartbv^-krieg); but this is evidently a 
concession to dates, Wolfrana relating the events 
of (he Pcurnval as already in the past, and there 
is no doubt that, practically, Elingsor iras held to 
be one with the owner of the Chftteau-Merreil 

Wolfram's character in the drama, though un- 
doubtedly attractive, scarcely does justice to the 
poet as we know him through the curious bits of 
self-revelaUon which abound in his works. It is 
somewhat lacking in force and virility; there is 
too much of the -poei (and that not the poet of 
the Pwiwwii) and not enough of the man. Wol- 
fram, as he plainly asserts, was a knight before he 
was a poet, and held his skill in song of but slight 
account in comparison with his feats of arms, nor 
was he one to cherish an unrequited afiection for 
any lady, even an Elizabeth, — 

' If ahe be not fiulr for me, 
Wlut can I how tail she be t ' 

would probably have represented his sentiments 
more correctly than the words Wagner has put 
into his lips. Nevertheless, the fact that Wolfram 
coosistentiy upholds the sanctity of the marriage 
bond, and the superiority of lawful wedded love. 
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as compared vith tho unlawful passion sanctioned 
hy the customs of Minnedienst, pointed him out, 
above all the poets of his time, as the fittii^ oppo- 
nent of Taoxthauser in the changed conditions 
under which Wagner represents tho Sftngerkrieg. 

The part assigaed to Walther von der Yogelweide 
in the drama is of less importance than his posi- 
tion either in literature or in the Wartbuig poem 
would indicate. He certsdnlj shares with Wol- 
fram the honoor of being the most popular poet of 
his day, and outside his own country his name is 
probaUy the more familiar of the two. It was as 
a lyrio poet that Walther excelled; he has left 
behiad him no great epic such as the Parzival, 
but his poems are far more eatry reading than 
are Wolfram's, the style is less involved, and he 
is peculiarly happy in lus mant^ement of rhyme 
and metre. 

Walther possessed strong patriotic feelings, and 
took an ardent interest in the poUtical affairs of 
his time, which indeed affected him nearly, as 
for many years he led a wandering life, passing 
from court to court, and naturally sharing in the 
vidssitudes which attended the fortunes of bis 
patrons. There baa been some debate as to the 
real nationality of the poet, and it now seems 
most probable that he was of Tyrolese birth, but 
the exact dates of his birth and death are as 
uncertain as in the case of Wolfram. The tWQ 
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appear to bave been closely contemporary in age, 
but Walther seems to have bad tbe longer life, as 
we find him singing of the Crusade, 1227-28, in 
which the Emperor Frederic n. took part, and 
it is possible that the poet accomptoiied him to 
the Holy Land. 

We know certMnly that Walther possessed an 
estate near to Wiirzburg, and that he was buried 
in the cloisters of tbe Neu-Mtlnster in that town. 
Longfellow's lines have made us all familiar with 
the charming legend of his bequest to the birds 
who were to be fed daily on his tomb. Alas ! the 
tomb has now v&nif^ed, and tbe only trace of the 
poet's restii^-place is a slab let into the outer 
wall of the church, bearing two inscriptions, in 
Latin and in German, tbe latter by King Ludwig i. 
of Bavaria, a baa-relief above tbe inscriptions com- 
memorating the traditional bequest 

Of the other figures of the drama, Beimar von 
Zweter, who plays die most subordinate part, was 
in reality far the most famous. A younger con- 
temporary of Walther, to whose genius he is held 
to have owed much, bis poems are remarkable for 
their high moral tone. The metre in which tbe 
majority of his best-accredited verses are com- 
posed^ is known as 'froun Sren t6n'; he him- 
self was known as 'Der Ehrenbote.' Of 'Der 
Schreiber,' who appears to have been an ofScial 
* Cf. Onmdriu der deWfcAm PhiMogie, toL iL p. S4a 
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of the Landgrave's court, we poaaeas a few Miime- 
lieder. The exiatence of Biterolf is assured by 
independent testimony, but there is some doubt 
as to his Torks,— whether he is identical with a 
certain Biterolf, mentioned by Rudolf von Eois 
as the composer of an ' Alexander,' or whether it 
was he who was the author of section v. of the 
Wa/flhwrg-krieg, the lament for the Landgrave 
Hermann and the Graf Ton Hennenbei^, the 
latter haTing admitted Biterolf to knighthood.^ 

But whence did Wagner deriTe his suggestion 
fw the central figure of this Second Act, the pure 
and gracious maiden Elizabeth? On the whole, 
perhaps, the most winning of all Wagner's heroines, 
she belongs neither to the Tannhauser l^;end nor 
to tlie Wwr&}v/rg-krieg. There is no doubt that 
in Wagner's conception of this character he was 
influenced by the popular traditions r^tive to 
the Lanc^rave's daughter-in-law, the siuntlj Eliza- 
bedi of Hui^ary, one of the most touching figures 
alike in history or legend. Most readers will be 
familiar with the ouUines of Elizabeth's story : her 
child-betrothal and early marriage to the young 
Ludwig, Hermann's eldest son ; her upbringing at 
the court of the Wartburg; the influence which 
by her saintly character she obtained over her 

' The poem of B^tm^ia of much earlier data, sod connected, 
Ifte the Ijanrin, with the Thidrek-wga. Biterolf is the name cd 
the heio ottiw poem; the Mithonhip ia nnknown. 
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youi^ husband, leading him to adopt with her a 
mode of life better suited to a monk and nun 
than to a rulii^ prince and princess; Ludwig's 
early death ; and the cruel harshness with which 
his brother Heinrich treated the widow. Eii^ley's 
Sadnt'e Tragedy gives a striking, and on the whole 
correct, picture of the events of Elizabeth's life. 
Probably the highest praise which we can give to 
Wagner's heroine is that she does no injustice to 
her famous prototype. 

There is, perhaps, in the Wa/rthwrg-hrieg, a. 
suggestion of the great concluding scene of the 
Second Act, when Heinrich von Ofterdingen, in 
fear for his life, seebB shelter imder the mantle 
of the Landgravine ; but it is a mere hint, and the 
credit of the scene, as of so much in the Tann* 
hauser drama, beloi^ to Wagner alone. 

The hero's pilgrimage to Rome and his viun 
attempt to win absolution from the Pope are 
found in every version of the legend. In one, a 
poem in the Weimar Library, the incident of 
the flowering of the staff is omitted, and the 
reader is left in doubt as to Tannh&user's ultimate 
fate ; as a rule the action of the Pope is made the 
occasion for an attack on Uie eccleaiastioal polity 
of the day, and the view of the writers apparently 
is that Tannhauser's residence in the Venusberg 
is to be T^arded as a temporal punishment, to be 
terminated at the Last Day, when the Pope will 
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be finally condemned for his bardness of heart 
As we have said before, the Pope is invariably 
Urban it., not one of the most &mous Fontifis, 
though one emictment of his, viz. the iosUtuUon 
of the Feast of Corpus Christi, to be held on the 
Thursday following Trinity Sunday, survives in 
full force. 

The miracle of the blossoming staff, obviously 
borrowed in the first instance from the miracle 
of Aaron's rod, is found elsewhere in mediteval 
legend — notably in connection with the marriage 
of the Blessed Virgin, and is thus immortalised 
in Raphael's famous 'Sposalizio' in the Brera at 
Milan. But the l^end is told with more touch- 
ing efiect when, as in the case of T&nnhSuser, the 
rod is the symbol, not of divine election, but of 
divine pardon. In connection with this, Grasse 
remarks on the pecoliarity of the Pope's having 
in his hand such a stafif as the legend describes, 
and recalls a tradition to the effect that, during 
the lifetime of S. Peter, a certun Bavarian bishop 
appealed to him to recall a dead person to life. 
S. Peter, unable to go himself, gave the bishop his 
staff, directii^ him to lay it upon the corpse, which 
was thereupon restored to life. Since that time, 
says the legend, the Pope has possessed no stafiF^^ 

* CL Qr&HBe, Tcmnhdaia; p. 28. ViBiton to Cologne irill 
probftbly remember that 8. Peter*! itaff ia aliowo in the 
TreMOTf of the Ckthednl. 
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There is but little in the Third Act of the 
drama, savii^ TannhftuseT's recital, vhich can 
be lefeired to legendary sources. Elizabeth, vith 
her sorrow and her intercession, stands, aa we 
have seen, outside the real story; but there is 
one feature of the l^end which, though not 
directly referred to, probably went far to deter- 
mine the part played by Wol&am in the conclud- 
ing scenes. 

In all the Tannhftuser ballads we find reference 
to an old and grey-haired knight, who sits without 
the YeDusberg warning ofiF all travellers from its 
dangerous precincts. This knight is known as 
'der treue Eckhart' or Eckewart, and the origin 
of the character, which certainly in the first 
instance did not belong to the Tannh&usOT 
legend, has been referred to the Nih^/wngemtr- 
lied, where Eckewart guards the borders of the 
Markgraf Budiger's land (Book xxvi lines 1631 
et aeq.). But we can trace it further back; in the 
Thidrek-saga the knight who haa charge of the 
two Harlungen princes, nephews to king Ennen- 
rich, is named 'der getreue Eckhardt,' and he 
does hia best to defend his young charges against 
the treachery of their uncle, to which they eventu- 
ally faJl victima Bassmann renuu'kB (voL iL p. 
581) that Eckhardt is 'eine sehr bedeutende Sagen- 
gestalt,' and it is quite possible that the real origin 
of the character lies &r back and finds its roota 
2& 
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ra^er in myth than in literature. That Ecbhait 
came into the Nibdumgen^Ued through the Thid- 
rek-saga ifi most probable, but the comiecUon 
with Uie Venuebei^ seems to have more direct 
reference to the mythic root of the charactw, and 
is probably to be acooimted for in some other 
manner. One of Ecbhart's offices is to precede, 
staff in hand, the tnun of the Wild Huntsman, 
and to vam unvary travellerB off the road. The 
appellation ' der treue ' may very likely be derived 
from the Thidrek-aaga, where Eckhardt stands in 
opposition to Sibich or Sifka, 'der tmgetreue,' 
councillor to King Ermenrich. Wolfram, using 
every effort to prevent Tamihftuser from yield- 
ing to the fatal fascinations of the YenuBbeig, 
may not unreasonably be held to represent 
the faithfril watcher and vuner of the or^nal 
l^end. 

The conclusion of the drama differs widely 
from the legend, in the fact that not only does 
Tannh&user not return to the Yenusberg, but 
his forgiveness becomes a certainty, a completed 
fact, instead of at most a probability. This difFer- 
ence is not only in itself more in consonance with 
modem ideas, but also is partly due to the different 
view which, as a whole, the drama presents of 
Tannh&user's transgres^on. We must recollect 
that to mediceval minds the sin of Taonhltuser was 
not so much the sin of impurity, as at first ught 
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we should probably decide, but that of apostasy .of 
the most flagrant type, a tian^^iession for which 
the stem orthodoxy of the Middle Ages could find 
no forgiveness. The Emperor Juhan has been sent 
down to posterity branded as the ' Apostate ' for an 
infinitely smaller sin ; the Chrifitianity he r^ected 
was at its best Arianism, and the faith he accepted 
Neo-platonism. It was because Venus was what 
she was, not merely a beautiful womMi, but the 
representative of a power essentially anti^onistic 
to Christianity and its Founder, that dealings witli 
her assomed so terrible an aspect. For a lapse 
&om virtue, which was as much a sin against 
man as against God, Tannhftuser might have won 
absolution from man ; for a relapse into Paganism, 
and denial of the Christian faith, the representa- 
tive of that faith upon earth could hardly have 
absolved him — it was a case for a higher Tribunal, 
and the real, not the vicarious, Head of the Church 
was alone qualified to pronounce aentenca It 
seems probable that the earliwt tellers of the 
story, who omitted the miracle of the staff, and 
did not criticise the Pope's action, had a more 
complete understanding of the real nature of the 
case than had their successors. 

But in the drama it is the other, the human, 
side of the knight's transgression which is dwelt 
upon; the contrast which is drawn throi^hout 
between the lower and the higher forms of love 
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between the carnal and the spiritual, efiectually 
fizea our attention on the ethiciJ side of the 
question, and it would be out of keeping with 
the prominence given to Tannhftuser's repentance, 
and Elizabeth's prayers, if the kn^ht's final 
salvation were left a matter of doubt In each 
instance the conclu^on of the story is inevit- 
ably determined by the point of view of the 
narrator. 

With the Tannh&user our series of studies on 
the legends of the Wagner drama may very 
properly close; it is true that the Fliegende 
HoUamder is also based on legendary sources, 
but the l^end is practically without literary 
form, and the object of these papers has been 
to draw attention not to the legends alone, but 
to the literature in which th^ are enshrined. 
As to the cWms of that hterature, as compued 
vith the dramas, opinions will differ — to seme 
minds the ^ures of these old romances are but 
shadowy phantoms, or even as the dry bones 
to which Wagner has given life and movement 
and human interest To others the heroes of 
these old tales are intensely living realities, and 
it is in a spirit of jealousy for their honour 
that they approach the Wagner drama ; for even 
as Wagner is die interpreter of his nation's 
genius, so with all admiration for his maxny- 
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sided powers, they can only yield unstinted 
praise when that genius is clothed in a form, 
and speaks with a toi^e, iully representative, 
and in all respects worthy, of the pre-W^ner 
conception. 

APPENDIX TO TAmraiUSER 

With referenoe to the r«««mblMioe between the legendt of 
TaimUiiMT ftnd Thomu the Rhymer, it ii intereating to note 
thkt Celtio literature offers lome atribing poraUeU. Mr. Nutt, 
fn bia eM*7 on 'TbeHai^y Other-Worn, ' poiata out that the 
Mnoroii* qDMOi who deooya a mortal into her other- world dwell- 
ba ii ■ frequent figure in Irish legend. The storjr of Connla 
isilUnt ConMa), giren in the eiwy above referred to, preeenta 
Mventl points of contact with the legend of Thonuu the Rhymer. 
Connla, being with faia father on the top of Uanech, is accoated 
by a, atrange damael, who invites him to accompany her to her 
dwelling within the hill, where there i« ' neither death, nor ein, 
' ' Connla's father ordera the Druida to ohant 



dob he fwda for a month, and it ii whole at the end of the 
time. At ^le expiration of the month the maiden returna, and 
OMrieaofrConnla toa land 'in wbioh there ia no race aaveonly 
women and maidena ' ; and the hero la aaen no more. In the 
ume wa^ it ia at the invitation of a woman, bearing a branch 
&om which proceeda aweet music, that Bran the aon of ITebal 
seta forth in aearob of the land of the living. The woman ia 
apparently the queen of the ' ialand of women ' to which he 
oomea in the oourae of hia ioomey ; and there i» little donbt 
that thia * ialand of women, whioh forma part of the old Iriah 
paradise, is closely akin to the mystical ' Caatle of Maidens,' or 
Ch&teaa Merveil, of the Orail legends. 

I would here like to draw attention to an interesting article 
W M. Oaaton Paris, Le Paradit de la reine SSiyUe (lUvae do 
I^tris), which shows that the belief in a subterranean land of 
joy ruled over by a gueea of sarpassing beauty was current In 
medinval Italy. M. Paris hints at poaaible derivation of the 
Oerman legend from Italy. In the case of a legend so widely 
diffosed, and having its roota in remote Celtic antiquity, it 
wonld aeem almoat unposaible to determine the exact relation 
to each other of the varioua versions. 

1 Thi Veiiast dfBmn, by Kuno Moyar ind Alfred Nnlt, 
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